






OU KNOW, anti-aircraft gunt 


shooting havea lot in c on. I found 
that out the rst day of rcratt firing 
practice I realized then it was a lot like 
my first duck hunt. I was just a kid then, so 
I was pretty excite {when Dad let me go with 
him We got out to the bolin | just before 
lawn. It was windy and 
overcast, with a 4 te in the 


air. Mallards were tlying 


overhead in close formation 


“FIRST THING I KNOW, a big 


vreenhead hovers over the 





lecovs, swings around into 

the wind, and comes in with a rush. I'm so 
excited I let him have it about forty yards 
away. He crur ples up and plumps tn the 
lrink. It seeme | SO @asy l tieure | ] 1 have 


my limit in no time at al 


“That old greenhea 


be helping the U. 


“1 KEPT POPPIN’ AWAY, without so much as 


gettin’ another feather. Long about 10 o'clock, 


Dad got his fifth clean 
hit, and said, sorta quiet- 
like, ‘Son, don’t shoot Py 
shoot 






where they are, 
where they're gos’ to 
be *... That holds good 
for the ‘game’ we're tryin’ to bring down 
right now, just as it did for ducks. Won't I be 
happy, though, to get back to that old duck 
marsh again, and see those mallards flare up 
ina cold sunrise... That's my idea of living.” 
HUNTING HAS CONTRIBUTED greatly to the war 
effort. It has helped train soldiers for their 
specialized tasks; it has given America a re- 
serve torce of ten million shooters who know 
For the 
fifth time in its 126 years’ history, Remington 


the fundamentals of gun-handling. 


has turned from its peacetime pursuits to help 








supply the country’s needs. 
HERE’S ONE WAY YOU CAN HELP: 
care Of your guns and a 
your guns clean and in gov 
hape. Wipe them off occasi 
oily rag to prevent rusting. A 
cared for will last indefinitely. R 
shells from the pockets of a wet 
{ from your car. Store your a! 
a cool, dry closet, locker or ¢ 
a hot attic or damp cellar. Ret 
tion properly stored stays 


food 


GET THIS PICTURE FOR YOUR DEN. hr “a , 


If you'd like to have a fre 


ull-color enlargement of the 
painting above, suitable for 
framing, write to Dept 

Remington Arms Compar 


Inc., Bri igeport, Conn. 





never guessed he 
Army some day!" 


for years. ‘ y 
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100% 
Water Proof 





SUPPLY IS LIMITED because a thin film of 
precious rubber, vital to waterproofing, is sprayed 
between the Buck Skein fabrics. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason you are not pleased with this 
Buck Skein, I guarantee to give your money back. 


G: Warm for War Work 


7 layers of insulation are your barrier against icy 
blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 2'4 Ibs. A real 
lightweight for heavy work and heavy winters. 


@ 100% Waterproof 


You are working outdoors or hunting and it is 


raining in torrents. You are dry. You are bone dry, 
because my Du Pont process makes Buck Skein fabric 
100% waterproof. The terrific force of water from 
i fire hose leaves Buck Skein fabric dry as toast! 
Even the inner seams (see ) are sealed up tight. 


Not one drop of water can seep through. 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


4) Waterproof Zipper Pocket 


After my supply is gone, no more zippers for the 
duration! For the time being, you still get zipper 
breast-pocket that keeps cigarettes, etc. bone dry. 


5] So Warm It’s Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a “cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard. Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
and washes beautifully. It won’t shrink or fade. 
Colors: “‘Iceland’’ Blue and ‘‘Honey’’ Brown. 

MAIL THE COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all 
sold out) and I'll rush your Jackets to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old Buck Skein 
customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, 
Mothers and Sweethearts, I haven’t many Buck 
Skeins, so give where they are needed most. As ever, 


Buch’ Shiss So 


“ LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., Makers 
? 212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D*10, New York City 
i See that I get the $5 Buck Skein Joe Jacket at 
once as checked. Chest size , 

Q ““Iceland’’ Blue or ‘“‘Honey’’ Brown [7] 
Here's my check or money order [] 

F] (Your money refunded if not satisfied) 

i 
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Addres& . 
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KAYWOODIE 
bur 


Here's a pleasure you ought to try. It’s 
reserved exclusively for menu smoking a 
good pipe. Packing your own tobacco is 
a pleasant habit. An experienced pipe 
smoker relishes*loading his pipe. This is 
especially true of the Kaywoodie smoker 
—the man who knows the flavor of Kay- 
woodie’s fine imported briar. He prolongs 
preparing his pipe, enjoying the pleasant 
tingle of anticipation, till finally he sets 
the match to his handiwork. Then, he 
contentedly takes the first long, delicious 
relaxing puff. Try it yourself, today, with 
a Kaywoodie. Its old imported briar pro- 
duces the sweetest smoke, 





The pipe pictured is a ‘“‘Pot’’ shape, Thorn Finish 
Koywoodie, $3.50. It rface cools smoke. 
Very light in weight. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 
In New York. . . 630 Fifth Avenue 
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utdoor lLifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


XPLAINING 


the simple 
way to make 
things comes 


naturally to R. 
H. Jenkins, au- 
thor of “It’s Easy 
to Make Sink- 
You see, 
he’s Professor of 
Industrial Edu- 
cation at Hum- 
boldt State Col- 
lege, in Cali- 
special interest has 


ers.” 





and his 
always been in working out the easiest 
methods of making useful and novel ob- 


fornia, 


him 
some 


jects—especially if they presented 
with a challenge in simplifying 
process. 

Born in Kansas, and a 
Central State College in Oklahoma 
(where he set a state record in high 
jumping), he continued his studies at the 
universities of Chicago, California, Co- 
lumbia, and Stanford and received a 
master’s degree from Oregon State Col- 
lege. With this impressive background 
he began teaching, most of the time 
along industrial lines, and has been at it 
now for 35 years. On the side, he’s writ- 
ten a book on pottery making and has 
contributed many articles to home-craft 
magazines. 

Outside the workshop, Jenkins’s in- 
terests are fishing, boating, and boom- 
erang throwing. In the last field he has 
the distinction of being the first person, 
to his knowledge, ever to make a left- 
handed boomerang! This wasn’t as easy 
as it sounds; in fact, Jenkins tackled the 
problem because (besides being left- 
handed himself) he had found one au- 
thority who said these weapons of the 
Australian aborigines couldn't be dupli- 
cated, and another “expert” who said it 


graduate of 


was impossible to make a left-handed 
one. Jenkins did both, and has found 
throwing the boomerang a good mild 


exercise and interesting pastime. 


HIS happened to him! A _ postcard 

from our “This Happened to Me!” 
artist, Frank Hubbard, relates that while 
vacationing at Lake Sunapee, N. H., he 
wandered over to Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
was arrested by a jeepful of soldiers for 
making sketches too near the Bellows 
Falls power station. Hubbard adds: “If 
I hadn't an honest face I'd be there yet!” 

Either that, or one of the soldiers was 
a reader of OvurtTpoor Lire. If he was, 
here’s our sincere thanks; we need Hub! 


More vacation news, this time from 
Joe Mears, who spent his time fishing 
in the high California Sierras. He had a 
“real wartime vacation,” he tells us, with 
the following high spots: 

1. He blew a new tire on the way in. 

2. He fell through a snow bank the 
second day, and broke a finger on his 
right (casting) hand, so had to cast the 
rest of the two weeks with his left. The 
doctor who set the finger told him not to 
fish or ride horseback for two weeks. 
We won't print what Mears told him. 

3. A fishing buddy’s car rolled over 


into a canyon, luckily without seriously 
injuring anyone, but ending the frien 
fishing for the trip. 

,. Mears fogged a roll of color film ec 
taining swell action close-ups of gok 
trout that he probably will never be a 
to duplicate. 

However, he is still able to remark 
cheerfully: “Oh, well, it could be wo1 
In a few months I'll probably be looking 
back at the swell time I had!” 


VER the years, the smell of bnall- 

wheel smoke has had a powerful 
appeal for W. L. McCormick. Just what 
“bull-wheel smoke” is, the author of 
“Confessions of a Bass Expert” neglected 
to tell us, but we gather that it arises 
from the drilling of oil wells, and that 
when old hands in the petroleum busi- 
ness smell it they stamp and snort like 
old fire horses at the sound of the ala 
In McCormick's case, only bass fishing 
has a stronger allure. He tells us: 

“T was born about 57 
Atchison County, 
Kans., left there 
in the baby stage, 
and after growing 
to an even six feet 
in and around 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
drifted into the oil 
business as ‘me 
father before me,’ 
and followed the 
smell of bull-wheel 
smoke west until 
1906 found me in 
Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma. Joining one of the large 
companies, for 32 years and 17 days | 
busied myself in extracting oil out of the 
earth and watching Oklahoma grow 
from a wide place in the road to a leader 
in cotton, Young Democrats, and oil 

“During these busy years I found some 
time to do a little fishing, and spent « 
siderably more in collecting all sorts of 
tackle, charts, superstitions, and fish 
calendars, most of which is now covered 
with dust and cobwebs. I have a few 
favorite lures, but hardly ever find any- 
one who agrees with me as to their ef- 
fectiveness. Three years ago the com- 
pany retired me, and I have settled dow! 
in Oklahoma, among the few remaining 
Indians, the creaking of old walking 
beams, and the occasional whiff of bull- 
wheel smoke .. I 


years 


ago in 








. and among the fishes 1 
have always loved.” 


Niehuis and his 
exciting photographs and 
mountain-lion hunting and 
other subjects will be pleased to hear 
that his talents have been handsomely 
recognized. He has been appointed Pu 
lic Relations Officer for the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission, the [first 
man to hold the newly created post. Ont 
part of his job will be to build up a hi 
of photographs of Arizona wildlife ; 
the use of writers and publications; the 
other to help promote organizations of 
sportsmen and help them with their pro 
grams. It’s a job worth doing, and wé 
congratulate both Niehuis and the com 
mission on having got together on it 
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articles on 
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“ 


» perer? _— . 
“Doc , 





| “That was the day 
| made a friend 


for life’ 


+. Says 










~ ee 9? 

DOC” PETERS 
d 
t 
” . - 
. “It was back in 1923. We were out deer hunt- 
‘ ing—me and Charlie, a young chap I'd 
g recently met. Late in the afternoon we finally 

spotted a sign—and it was the biggest, 
n freshest buck track I'd ever seen! 


“‘He’s in that little bunch of pine,’ Charlie 

whispered. ‘Stay here while I circleand jump 

him out.’ And jump he did—a buck with a 

rocking chair set of horns! That shot called 

for a plenty powerful bullet—and I had 

. exactly the right medicine—a Peters .30 that 
downed that old buck for keeps. 


“Charlie’s in the Army now—same as he was in 
the last war. And the folks who make Peters 
2 are doing their share, too. Those Peters re 
search laboratories have been packing power 
into shot shells and cartridges since long 
before we were born—and you can bet they're 





I putting in even more power these days work- 
e ing full-time for Uncle Sam. 

W ° . , 
“But in the meantime, remember there's 


something we shooters can do to help. We 
can do it by taking good care of our guns 
and ammunition. Don’t leave unused shells 
in the pocket of a wet coat or in your Car. 
Don’t dump them in a hot attic or a damp 
cellar. Store your ammunition carefully in a 
dry cool place—maybe in a closet, locker, or 
po a in the dryest part of your house. 
Remember, fellows, ammunition properly 
stored will stay good for years, and that’s 
mighty important these days.” 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member American Wildlife Institute, 
“For A More Abundant Game Supply” 
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GET YOUR DEER IN MAINE 


@ Everything is in your favor when you 
come to Maine for deer. Fifteen million 
acres of deer lands hold the biggest white- 
tails in the east. Native guides know the 
deer country. 

And there are more bear in Maine than 
in all other eastern states combined. Rab- 
bits, woodcock, partridge, migratory birds. 
Good camp sites. Comfortable sporting 
camps. Game is plentiful this year. Come 
by bus or train. We'll help you plan and 
arrange for license and guide in advance, 
if you wish. Mail the coupon. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 
285 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new illustrated 
1942 Maine Official Hunting Guide. 


C—O te = 





City__.._- icisieninieninivements 


FREE 
BOOKLET State. — 
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The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy War Savings 
Bonds and St: umps as often as possible, 











HUNTING THIS FALL |. 


Will Be The Best In Years In Our Section 
And That Will Be SOME HUNTING! 
Bumper crop of beech-nuts and more game. 
DEER, BEAR, BIRDS & DUCKS 
Salmon on Flies Last of Sept. 
CYPHER’S CAMPS MILLINOCKET, MAINE 
Let Us Send You Our Folder 
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ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
private tract. One of the best hunting 
grounds in the Adirondacks for deer and 
bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. Trains met by 
request at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
or Lake Placid on the NYC. For auto 
routing, booklet, etc., write— 


C. D. DAVIS, Blue Ridge, EssexCo. , New York 

8 7 S T Wachapreague, Va. 
1902-1942 

Many guests have not missed 

a season in 10-20 years 

Pi S 4 | N G Ay 100 sq. mi. Inland 


7 Weeks. Ki s cean Fishing as permitted 

rout, Weaks, Kings, Sea 

Bass, Flounders, Channel . fer further fishing facts, ask 
Bass, Sharks, ete. A.H.G. MEARS, ( The Fisherman) 


Duck Hunters! 


Come to Beard'’s Camp at Stuttgart, Ar- 
kansas, in the heart of the Rice Belt. 
For information and reservations, wire 


or write 
J. Il. BEARD 
Stuttgart, Ark. 








Hotel Wachapreague 








P. O. Box 246 








HUNT 


DEER ELK BEAR 
Casrglhing Durnished 


VanTuy/Bros. 


Ph. 314-3 = Gunnison, Colo 





Licensed Guides and Outfitters 











BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With mem ership in Club 
De eo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 

o. 3 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
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“ DEERZBEAR-DUCKS 
— 
TROPHIES TAKEN YEARLY 
Expert Guides—Good Accommodations 





combined with your Hunting Trip 





Also Excellent Trout Fishing can be 





LAKE- ~“OF-THE-WOODS 


Write or wire 
NESTORS 


/raus ont. GREEN'S CAMPS 














DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—W alleyes—Northerns 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 

Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan or 

Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on reque 


DES STONE 


ananentand Ont., Canada 





P. O. Box 90 








“MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Met 
gama in the past few seasons. General ref 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montre 
Que. Descriptive folder. 

BATES CAMPS 


Poems 2 Mutagen Via (C.P.R. Vs Ont., Can 


LAKE ONAPING CAMP 
62 miles N.W. of Sudbury 


Lake Trout, Brown Trout, Great Northerns, 
Walleyes. Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck Hunting 
Good roads right to camp. Cottages for housekeer 
or sleeping only. Virgin timber. Good boats. Ri: 
Reasonable. 
P. J. Holstein, 115 W. Frankfort St., Columbus, Ohix 


Benny, Sudbury Dist 
Ju LES SAUVE Ontario, Canada 








— HUNT A BUCK — 


Black Bear and Grouse in Northern Maine forests 
this.autumn. The best of all deer hunting awaits 
you in our vast Squa Pan Lake territory. Our mot- 
to—"‘A grand hunt and satisfied guests'’, Cozy log 





Expert guides. Details on request. 
GEORGE WINSLOW 
Ashland Maine 











cabins, open fires, wonderful beds, best of meals. i 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 

and OUTFITTERS 

for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 
__ get in touch with them 





The Sportsman’ ’s Paradise 5 | 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
Hunt bears and bob-cats with BILL 


GREEN, internationally known guide, 
and his hounds at our well equipped 
hunting & fishing camp. Main house & 
individual log cabins Also outlying 
camps on Diamond River. 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 





NORTH ERN QUEBEC '"s,3:,2°"" 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 

The best camping-canoeing trip, " 

combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, 

— fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Par 


Moose 






for moose and bear and all pucks, Geese, ( fe 
Kinde of wild birds. New area, ce Pe ? - 
real virgin country, just opened able cabins. e 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request 
Write or wire 


Led. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada,.../ 


DEER, BEAR & BIRDS 
Exceptionally Pientiful 


Good Train & Plane Connection 


Approximately 400 sq. mi. virgin country under lease 
on Little Tobique River and tributaries. Canoe trips 
expert guides. Best of cabins, beds and food. Easy t 
reach. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. References and 
folder on request. 


Paradise Fish & Game Camps 
E. F. Fox, Nictau, New Brunswick, Can. | 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


OU expect bears to do unexpected 
things. They do. Full-grown bear 
trotted down main street of Calu- 


met, Mich., recently, pried into garbage 
cans, and lot attention to 
humans than humans did to him... This 
bear can't As fast as a crew of 
wardens puts up signs at Baxter State 
Park, Me., these announcing that area is 
a game with shooting al- 
lowed, a bear tears them down. Wardens 


paid a less 


read: 


preserve no 







1 DON'T ~— 
BELIEVE HINTING] 
IN SIGNS 





| 
My) 3% 
WO 
\ 
NL Yay 
vork by day but bear is on the night 
shift. 


Little salmon sagas: Six U.S. anglers, 
fishing the 4\-mi. stretch of government 
eserve Restigouche River, 
New Brunswick, caught in the third 


veek of this last June a total of 57 salm- 


water on the 


on, averaging 19 lb. each. Following 
veek the score for six anglers was 119 
salmon, same average weight. That’s 
great salmon fishing, no matter where 


jou fish. . . Herbert Scheffler, Steuben, 
Ve., fishing small stream running from 
Tunk Lake to the ocean, caught a 13-lb. 
salmon ona Micky Finn streamer. That 
vas the first salmon ever to be caught or 
een in that stream... Phil Moore, Nova 
Scotia guide and outfitter, also O. L. con- 
believes that hardy pioneer 
should try plug casting for salmon in 
Nova Scotia tidal waters, off the mouths 
of salmon rivers, and find sport. 
In fresh waters flies only are legal on 
salmon, but ban does not apply to tidal 
waters. 

Rainbow department: A 7%4-in. rain- 
bow, tagged at Guiley Pond, Iosco Coun- 
ty, Mich., Feb. 19, 1941, was caught 16 
nonths later off Long Point, Lake Erie, 
a trifle of 430 mi. distant by shortest 
ater route. When caught weighed 5 lb. 
This is the farthest authentiated wan- 
dering of a Michigan-tagged fish. And 
ist look how the little feller put on 
veight! Two other Guiley Pond rain- 
bows, also tagged, have turned up. One 
as 289 mi. distant from point of tagging, 
he other 150 mi. Rainbows aren’t good 
home folks, apparently. Big prairie 
tate rainbow: Harlan J. Williamson, 
County Attorney, caught a 10-lb. rainbow 
n Maquoketa River, 3 mi. east of Man- 
chester, Ia., this season. 

California’s first antelope season since 
(894 has yielded total bag of about 400 
f the prairie flyers. Big stripers in 
south: Last spring striped bass weighing 
p to 25 lb. caught in the swift 
chy current of the River, Ala., 
etween Wetumpka and Jordan Dam... 
Vaine’s deer herd now numbers 107,879, 

08e 2,279, according to official count of 
tate game department. Ohio’s new 
ogan: “Drive slowly and save the three 

's—Rubber, Rabbits, and Ringnecks... 
prophet without honor, etc.: First 
ilit-bamboo fishing rod made by 
tmuel Phillippi, Easton, Pa., in 1845. 
irst multiplying reel was made by 
eorge Snyder, Paris, Ky., in 1810. Our 
indidates for the Hall of Fame. 


some 


good 
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WONDERS Ole AANA 














War Clouds! 

































A BATTERY OF 
THESE LITTLE 
DEVICES CREATE 
AN ENORMOUS 
WALL OF SMOKE 
TO SCREEN TROOP 
MOVEMENTS 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, 
ALADDIN AND HIS 


YOU OUGHT TO 

KNOW, CHUBBINS, 
YOU'RE PRETTY 
BUSY AT IT 
YOURSELF 


HOW DOES IT FEELTO 
BE DOING WAR WORK, 










THAT SCREEN 
CAN TRIPLE 
THE ATTACK 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OFA 








x +f PX 
THERE'S ALADDIN 
AND HIS LAMP \ 

























HA! HA! THAT'S RIGHT_ PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES ARE THE MILOEST YET 
THE MOST FRAGRANT | KNOW 


NOW HE'S REMOVING THE 

SAFETY PINS FROM THE 
SHELLS. ALL THE GUNS ARE 
ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED 







NO~ BUT THE 
SMOKE-PRODUCING 
a ARE 





















THOSE GRAY 
CONTAINERS 















‘VE ALWAYS FELT 
THAT THE BEST SMOKE 

COMES OUT OF A HANDY 
RED POCKET CAN 
























Z erince ALBERT 


FOR RICH TASTE 
WITHOUT BITE 
ITS NO-BITE 
TREATED ! 


BY THE SMOKE THAT AN ATTACK 
WAS COMING ? 





KNOW ON WHAT SPOT 
TO TRAIN THEIR GUNS. 
THAT'S THE POINT IN LAYING 
A SMOKE-SCREEN 

















CRIMP CUT, TOO, 
FOR EASIER | 

PACKING, DRAWING 

mm» —AND ROLLING! 









THERE'S NO 
OTHER TOBACCO 
LIKE PRINCE ALBERT. ; 
It'S THE Y 
NATIONAL JOY 






























































AND PA. PUTS THE 
REAL PLEASURE IN 
ROLLED SMOKES, TOO 
BETTER-TASTING, 
EASIER-ROLLING 


PRINCE ALBERT 
HELPS A PIPE TO 
CAKE UP BETTER. 
NO WONDER . 
PIPES SMOK&:) 
MILDER! 























7 iN RECENT 
LABORATORY 
“SMOKING 
BOWL" TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT 

BURNED 
o. DEGREES 
COOLER 

THAN THE 
AVERAGE OF THE 
30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST- SELLING 
BRANDS TESTED — 
COOLEST OF Aut ! 
































Here is a book of books 


~ guaranteed to make old 
" @ men young and young 
. men melt and to soften 

the hearts of the most 

sophisticated of maid- 


ens. It is a pulse-quick- 
ening, sparkling cornu- 
copia of naughty fun and 
frolic. THE BEDROOM 
COMPANION will 


{\ give you days and nights 





of unique entertainment. 
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.98 


Postpaid 


Only 


Belongs on every 
man’s personal 
bookshelf. 


Walter Winchell 
Says: 
““Gayer Than De Maupassant!”’ 
The Wittiest, Raciest, chuckle-provoking 
collection of tasty tales, merry jingles, 
drawings and Art put together in one volume. 
ACT QUICKLY, Gentlemen: Rip off the 
coupon, mail it now and tickle your risibili- 


ties with the rare, riproaring gems and hila- 
rious esquirish art. 








| ARDEN BOOK CO., Dept. 4110 
45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
THE BEDROOM COMPANION 
I'm bored. Here's the zuma 
guaranteed to delight 
’ Send C.O.D TU 
pay $1.98 plus 


O.K., rush me 
I'm no mahajara 
for this bonanza It's 
€ pa $1.98 

Send postage 
free ige on delivery 


| | 
| | 
| Name. b.AeaLe. | 
| aah in, 
| | 
| | 






enclose 


post- 


Address 


City.......2.aa43 we) 


Note: No cd service possible to Canada and 
Foreign Countries. Please enclose $2.50 with order 
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State 


Free Movies for Clubs 


OW can hard-working officers of 

sportsmen’s clubs get sizable turn- 
outs at club meetings, and keep up in- 
terest? Suitable entertainment is the 
answer. Meetings require something 
more than routine business to make 
each member want to come. Movies of 
the right kind are ideal entertainment 
for all, either old or young. Sportsmen 
are interested not only in fishing and 
hunting pictures but in those of wildlife 
generally, as well as forestry, winter 
sports, forest-fire prevention, travelogues, 
modern methods of propagating game 
fish, stream improvement, and game- 
farm activities. 

But did you know that there are avail- 
able, for use by reputable sportsmen’s 
organizations, between 400 and 500 
movies, covering the above and kindred 
subjects which can be had on loan at 
no cost save transportation and _ in- 
surance of the films? 

OuTpoor Lire, being intensely interested 
in the progress of the sportsman’s club, 
has prepared a list of such films, and 
where they can be obtained. So far as 
is known, this is the first time that such 
a comprehensive list has been made 
available to sportsmen’s clubs. 

Sources of the films mentioned are 
conservation commissions of a number 
of states, tourist bureaus of several Cana- 
dian provinces and of Mexico, railroads 
in the United States and Canada, cham- 
bers of commerce, air lines, and large 
commercial organizations, such as tackle 
manufacturers. Since there is no rental 
charge, film will be supplied by some of 
these only with the understanding that 


| no admission fee is charged by the 
| organization showing them. In one in- 
| stance an attendance of at least 100 


persons must be guaranteed. Therefore, 
organizations desirous of getting the 
loan of such films should be careful to 
acquaint themselves with the reasonable 
regulations under which the films may 
be obtained. Full information must, in 
every instance, be obtained from the 
lending organization. OuTDOOR LIFE, hav- 
ing no proprietary interest in any film 
whatever, cannot act as a clearinghouse. 

Some of the films available are in 35 
mm., but 16 mm. is the usual size. Some 
are in full color, others in black and 
white. Some are in sound, others—and 
they are in the majority—are silent. It 
should be remembered that sound films 
cannot be projected on silent machines, 
but sound and silent films can be run 
on sound machines. Most communities 
have persons who own 16 mm. projectors 
and know how to operate them. Only 
the films can be obtained from the 
lenders—a projector and a person to 
operate it must be provided locally. Res- 
ervations for films, as a usual thing, 
must be made from three to four weeks 
in advance of the showing. Users are 
held responsible for any damage to the 
film, and pictures must be returned at 
once after the showing. Failure to do 
this may mean that another sportsman’s 
club will be disappointed in getting its 
show. 

Just to read the titles of many of these 


films makes you want to see them. 
Among the many subjects are salmon 
fishing in Quebec; sailfish and dolphin 


fishing in Florida; fly fishing and bait 
casting demonstrated by Champion Tony 
Acetta under actual fishing conditions; 
the official American League baseball 
picture; shark and swordfish fishing in 
| New Zealand; bass fishing in the French 
| River of Ontario; skiing in the Canadian 


| ALASKA 





AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 














gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 
4 Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 

‘ st ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its Il 
} | geography and fascinating history, its forests 
Se, wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
- Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 


tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subser 
zine NOW and receive a tely 
of Alaska x24", giving town 
Glaciers, roads. etc. It w 

ne Last F . 





tive this map, with 


st magazine Return Ma 





KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 

Wi Hunting G Fishing 

| PROPERTIES | 
for Sale or Lease ani 

FOR SALE: Exclusive Hunting Right 


On 5,000 Acres of Land 


Located in Mobile County, Alabama, 30 miles from 





Mobile. Composed of bottom hammock and hil 
|} land. DEER, TURKEY, DUCKS, SQUIRREL and 
QUAIL, DOVE, RACCOON, POSSUM and FOX 


HUNTING. Three miles from Sou. R. R., same dis 
tance from Federal Highway 43 and Ala. State High 
way 5. Beautiful campsite and good fishing. Write 


Edward B. Shepard Mount Vernon, Alabama 


A NEW 25C BOOK 
FOR BASS FISHERMEN! 


Just off the press, FLY ROD FOR 
BASS is one of the most complete 
books for bass fishermen ever pub- 
lished, yet it costs only 25c! 





Written by experts it tells all about 
fly-casting rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
lures, equipment, clothing. How to 
cast correctly—where, how, and the 
best times to fish. 


This unusual book contains 85 
pages, 11 complete chapters, fully il 
lustrated, handy pocket size. Send 
only 25c for your copy, today! Ad- 
dress Department 102. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Advertisements for Hunting 
and Fishing Properties 


For Sale or Lease 


OUTDOOR LIFE will be seen 
the people who buy such 


appearing in 
by sportsmen 
property 
fishing cam 
wish to dis 
LIFE 


If you have a hunting lodge 
shooting preserve, or resort you 
idvertise it in OUTDOOR 





pose of 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


"When sending POSTCARDS 
to CANADA please 


remember 
7 POSTAGE IS TWO CENTS 














When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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Rockies; hunting and fishing in Kipawa, 
Quebec; world travel; fishing in British 
Columbia; activities on cattle and dude 
ranches; fishing in Oregon; surf fishing 


and trout fishing in North Carolina; 
Missouri wildlife; bass, muskie, and trout 
fishing in Wisconsin; trout fishing from 
Lake St. John to the Nipigon in Ontario; 
canoeing, fishing, and hunting in Maine; 
fishing and hunting in New Hampshire; 
hunting bobwhites in Maryland; and 
tré fishing in Michigan. 

This list of fine films which combine 
thrills, wildlife, instruction, travel, and 
fine points of angling technique, with 


wide variety of subject, is of the greatest 


val to officers and members of sports- 
mé clubs and other reputable organi- 
zations. With it you can provide for 
ma programs that will get members 
yut, build prestige for your club, and 


keep interest at a high pitch. The Where- 
to-Go Department of OvuTpoor Lire will, 

receipt of 10 cents to cover cost of 
mailing and handling, send a bulletin 
giving names and addresses of organiza- 
tions having these films available, listing 
the films, and giving a general descrip- 
tion covering contents in brief, size of 
film, whether silent or sound, in color or 
in black and white and, where possible, 


ipproximate running time. Prepare for 
your club’s winter programs by sending 
for this bulletin today! 


THOUGHT! MIGHT 
AS WELL TRY FORA 
TIN FISH, EN ROUTE 


SOCIAL NOTE — 
MR. AND MRS. 
DucK WiLL 
WINTER IN | 
THE SouTH 
AGAIN, AS 









Prince Edward Island ‘Huns’ 


UNGARIAN partridges are now 
abundant in Prince Edward Island, 
which probably is the only section of 
eastern North America where this is 
true. Sportsmen no longer need go as 
far as western Canada to get good shoot- 
x for this bird, if they live on the At- 





ntic seaboard. 


ial 
The 


Hungarian partridge was first in- 
troduced to Prince Edward Island in 
1927, when 10 pairs of the birds were im- 

rted from northern Bohemia, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Department of 
Mines and Resources. Between 1927 and 
1931 there were 49 additional pairs lib- 
erated. Severe winters, especially that 


f 1933-1934, have caused serious losses, 
Sut enough birds survived to provide 
tock. The “Huns” have made quick 
ecovery, probably because they are pro- 
fic, and usually their nests contain from 
¥to 20 eggs. There is some reason, also, 
think that the birds may raise a 
nd family in the same year. 
Open seasons of two weeks in 1938 and 
i not seriously deplete the supply 
Huns.” By 1940 the birds had be- 
Oo numerous that the open 
xtended to six weeks, and numbers 
nresidents came to the island to 
the sport afforded by this success- 
<periment in acclimatizing this fine 
foreign game bird. 


seed 
eed 


sec- 


season 


Fly-Fishing for Smallmouths 


§MALLMOUTH bass weighing up to 6 
lb. are taken by fly-fishing in On- 
ari Lake of the Woods. Anglers who 
tested this kind of fishing, and 
founé what superb sport it is, favor it 


+ 


h 
lave 


above all other methods. On the light 
tackle the smallmouths put on a spec- 
tacular exhibition of jumps and runs. 


UCTOBER, 1942 


_}| FOR 


Des Stone of Kenora writes that 
George Hinshaw of Marshalltown, Ia., 
with three friends, took 240 small- 
mouths on flies in five days in Lake of 
the Woods last season. Nearly all of 
these fish were restored to the water. 
The bass ran up to 3% Ib. 


Central Oregon Hunting 


ULE-DEER hunting in Deschutes 
County, Oreg., is excellent, and some 
of the best hunting in the state for that 


game is to be found on logged-off land, 
within 30 mi. of the city of Bend. 
Limited guide service is available. 


Good quail shooting is also found in 
that section, but pheasant hunting is 
only fair. The best waterfowl hunting 
to be found in that area is at Summer 
Lake, 100 mi. to the southeast of Bend. 














BAUSCH & 


AMERICAN 
MILITARY 


ESTABI 
AN SCIENTIFIC 


USE, EDUCATION, 





RESEARCH, 





South Dakota “Huns” a 


} 
HE Hungarian partridge is increasing 
rapidly in South Dakota, and now the 
entire northern portion of the state has 
them in abundance. The state is famed 
for the number of its pheasants, but the 
partridges may soon be challenging the 
larger birds in respect to numbers. In 
South Dakota the “Huns” seem to do 
equally well in grass country or culti- 

vated 


areas. 


Good Arkansas Stream 


HE Little River, situated between Wil- 
ton and Ben Lomond, Ark., in Sevier 
County, has been yielding fine catches of 
crappies, white perch, bream, and 
catfish varieties. It is a con- 
sistent John Jay Arthur, Jr. 


bass 


of several 


produce! 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
° 
om ; a : 
IS SAFE, SCIENTIFIC American War Birds 
GLARE PROTECTION H y _ 
ave Keen Eyes 

If you have worn Bausch & 
Lomb Ray-Ban Sun Glasses for For America’s fighting force trictest require- 
sports, shooting, driving—any ments are imposed on men who fly the 
outdoor use-vou know how fiohte I pl 7 Y, It the most ‘ ritical physical 
comfortable they are on your oe ; a ' eae : 2 
eves, how they sharpen vision. examination particular emphasis Is given to 
If you have planned to buy pertectior 
Ray-Bans this year, you may Several year igo, at the request of U. S. 
find your dealer out of stock Army official Baus« & Lomb developed a 
That is because practically the pec ' -vlare gla f use in bright over 
entire Bausch & Lomb produc- cloud flying his gla cnown as Ray-Ban, 
tion of Ray-Bans—like that of “gait tm , , 
binoculars and many special nae ne remarkaDit ‘ m of filtering out 
optical instruments—is_ re CACC are-p ‘ it the same time 
quired by the armed forces transmitting most of the ht useful for seeing. 
Today's emergency justifies any Arm Na ind all T pilots as well as 
sacrifice you, or we, may be targe hooters and motorist have welcomed 
called on to make. the 1 « fortabk en vision that Rav-Ban 
Your Eyesight Specialist supplies ifftor 
Ray-Ban lenses on prescription SO iL { inother wavy, Sausch 

& Li { America all-out for 

Victe 


LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ISHED 


1853 


INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


CORRECTION 
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INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT 











Go Light—Comfortably 


EDITOR HE more I read of 
Outdoor Life: J. C. Hammond's ar- 

ticle “Don’t Go Light,” 
the more determined I was to get my say 
in. If you want to cover so much terri- 
tory and drag along all that equipment, 
why not take a train? 

Toting 125 lb. over rough ground just 
so you can have an outboard to push you 
down a lake seems foolish. Looking at 
it from a lazy man’s point of view it 
would be better to lug a lighter load on 
the portages and take your time while 
cruising the lake. After all, when you're 
out for two weeks you have plenty of 
time. You can't see all of God’s country 
in a day anyway, so why hurry? 

There's another thing not taken into 
iccount It goes without saying that 
most every trouble develops when you 
are farthest away from help. Suppose 
something happened to the gasoline sup- 
ply or the “egg beater” so that it was 
not available for the rest of the trip? 
Then Hammond would have to portage 
and paddle the egg beater and all the 
other heavy equipment. I dare say he'd 
then change some of his views on not 
going light. 

As far as the cooking goes, some of 
those menu marvels made my mouth 


MAYBE AN 
AMPHIBIAN 
WOULD BE O.K. 





Y a 
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meat = mene 
water, but the most of them could be 
made on any back-packing trip, without 
ill that excess weight. And if people 
ire getting along in years and come 
back from a trip all played out, as Ham- 
mond says, the trouble is that they 
haven't learned to be lazy enough. Ham- 
mond should remember that while things 
are easy when the outboard is pushing 
the aged ones, they'll have to tote it on 
land 

I agree: Luxury in the woods can still 
be obtained, but go light, and right!— 
Joseph C. Komyathy, New York, N. Y 





Tourist Wolves 


HEN looking over 
a recent game-law 
tabulation in OwuTpoor 
Lire, I was amazed to come upon the 
item “wolves” in California. I knew that 
coyotes couldn't be meant, because they 
were mentioned too. I have been an out- 
doorsman in California for 50 years, have 
hunted and fished pretty much from one 
end of the state to the other, and I'd 
never heard of a wolf here, much less 
ever saw one. However, I checked with 
the state Division of Game and Fish and 
was informed that in the last 20 years 
there have been five reports of wolves 
killed in California, all from sections 
bordering on Oregon and Nevada. I was 
told that when a wolf is found in Cali- 
fornia he is a tourist from. Oregon, Ne- 
vada, or Arizona, but it is possible that 
there may be four or five resident wolves 
in the Providence Mountains on the 
Nevada line east of Death Valley 
We don't know how many wolves there 
were here when the white men arrived. 
But there are no old tales of wolves, al- 
though plenty about grizzlies. That, and 
other negative evidence, indicates that 
California may have entertained some 
wanderers, but never had wolf territory 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 
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Whats 





of its own. So the sportsman who'd come 
here to hunt wolves would be disap- 
pointed. Even coyotes are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce.—Ben Macomber, Bur- 
lingame, Calif 


Let ‘Em Run! 


AUL W. GART- 

NER’S recent fish- 
ing story reminded me 
of the days when I first took up fishing 
for smallmouth black bass 42 years ago 
(which is just half of my present age). 
[ used to find 3-in. catfish under stones 
in the bed of the stream and bait my 
hook by hooking them through the lips. 

I learned that when a bass struck to 
let it run as it wanted to. After it com- 
pleted that run it would stop, change 
ends with the bait. and swallow it. 
I'd give it time to do this and then 
strike, and I always got my bass. It took 
practice. When I first began, I'd in- 
stinectively strike the moment the fish 
started to run, and would always lose 
my fish. Plug casters will have the same 
experience.—L. N. Sawyer, Sandpoint, 
Idaho 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Smartest Game? 


LEASE tell Fred 

Gipson, whom I live 
neighbor to, and whom 
I've known since he wore three-cornered 
pants, that I got a real kick out of his 
story, “Gobbler That Walks Alone.” 
Even before Fred was born I had made 
it my hobby to hunt for those lone-walk- 
ing turkeys, and I can tell you they are 
keen-eyed, acute of hearing, fast smell- 
ing, and quick moving—possess a kind of 
sixth danger sense. They are sure hard 
to get. I have killed ‘em so old and 
tough you couldn’t fork the gravy! I 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 





'VE HUNTED ee — yl 
THIS TURKEY 
EVER SINCE we 
WERE BOTH 
YEARLIN'S i 
4 





believe they are the most difficult game 
to bag of all that roam the woods in this 
section. But I have also seen yearling 
Toms who were “lone walkers,” believe it 
or not.—John T. Banks, Mason, Tex 


Queer Coincidence 


EDITOR N REGARD to the 
Outdoor Life: poem about the chig- 

ger, which I. T. Milton 
said he was inspired to write, I'd like 
to state that the same identical poem 
(except that “chigger” was “jigger’”) 


We 


4 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


was recited by my aunt when I was 
boy, but it referred to the lowly be: 
bug.—C. Parker, Lewiston, Me. 

...It was written about the mosquito 
Harding Miller, Chicago, Ill. 

...It was written about the flea.—Jame 
Schmitz, Atlanta, Ga. 

... It was written about the gnat Hi 
J. Allison, Santa Fe, N. Mea 
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needs is a good chig 
ger remedy. Here’s mine, the old reli 
ble Kentucky Chigger Cure. Add 1 bloc! 
of camphor gum to % pint of rubbings 
alcohol; rub the solution well into the 


bites. You will kill both the chiggers 


and the poison that causes irritation 
Mrs. J. Fred Parks, Sharon, Pa 


Predatory Wild Dogs 


EDITOR ACKS of wild dog 
Outdoor Life are being run dow 

and destroyed in hunt 
organized by the North Carolina Dé 
partment of Conservation and Develo} 
ment 

A recent statement by C. V. Floyd 
chief biologist of the department, revea 
that there are formidable packs of the 
dogs in Wilson and Wake Counties. H 
says that a wilderness-bred dog is a wil 
and destructive animal and, on _ o¢ 
casions, a dangerous one. “Wild dogs 
says Floyd, “because of their appare 
knowledge of man, are even more elusi\ 
and wary than unwanted and abandone 
dogs which revert to the wild state. The 
hunt in packs and are known to k 
sheep, game birds, rabbits, turkeys 
even newly dropped calves.” 

Floyd advises sportsmen and offici 
in sections where the dogs are increasi 
to take steps to control them Rabie 
could quickly spread through un 
trolled packs—-and this was a _ pi 
brought out in your article—and in c 
ties with livestock the packs are a 
menace.—John Wick, Raleigh, N.C 
EDITOR HOUGH Califor: 
Outdoor Life was not specific 

mentioned in you! 
cent article—-‘Wild Dogs Are Killing O 
Game’’—this state has them, as well 
the many states mentioned in the arti 
The menace presented by packs in L 
Angeles County has prompted the cou! 
poundmaster to ask the Board of Sup¢ 


OUTDOOR LIF 


ABCOCK says that 
Outdoor Life: what the country 
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pletely bewildered. 


visors for permission to arm his deputies 
with rifles. Trapping has been tried but 
with no success. The dogs are too wary. 
The poundmaster says that these wild 
dogs are now a great menace in sections, 
and that in one area alone there’s a pack 
of about 50 dogs. Opinion is that these 
dogs present real danger to human be- 
ings, livestock, and property.—George Y. 
Shelby, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Midwestern Favorite 


EDITOR O MY way of think- 
Outdoor Life: ing, J. E. Brubaker 

represents thousands 
of sportsmen who fully enjoy a few days’ 
pheasant hunting every fall—especially 
those who do not live in quail and grouse 
country. W. A. Rothschild’s sneer at the 
pheasant is completely uncalled for. I’ve 
hunted grouse, quail, and pheasants, and 
I no way favor the first two birds. And 
I've hunted with many different types of 
shooter, including some of the so-called 
experts—men who were tops on clay 
birds but who found themselves very em- 
barrassed by their inability to hit ring- 
necks. 

Rothschild mentions the fact that sev- 
eral sportsmen of his acquaintance regu- 
larly get their limit of pheasants with a 
22 pistol. I fail to see how this is sport, 
in any sense of the word. Yes, I do pretty 
well with a pistol myself—good enough 
to make a Camp Perry team 

In most sections of the Middle West 
the pheasant has truly given us a fine 
sport that otherwise wouldn’t be avail- 
able to thousands of hunters had not 
these birds been introduced to the sec- 
tion.—C. W. Hutchins, Pueblo, Colo 


Promoting the Gordon 


EDITOR Wie returning from 
Outdoor Life a business trip that 
took me away from 
home for several months I found three 
back issues of OuTpoor Lire awaiting me. 
Naturally, I sat right down on my suit- 
cases and went through them 
Now, the most interesting thing I came 
upon was Wm. Cary Duncan's piece, 
How About Our Setters?” I heartily 
igree with him in regard to the Gordon. 
Why these dogs aren’t given more 
publicity is a mystery to me. The best 
bird dog I ever owned, or expect to own, 
was a Gordon setter. Everybody who 
ever saw this dog in action readily ad- 
mitted that they had never seen his 
equal. Beside being a wonder in the 
field he was lovable and entertaining at 
nome. 
I hope that some day something will 





e done to bring the Gordon into the 
potlight.—Jerry Toles, Greenwood, Calif. 


Puzzling Goose Law 


DITOR F LAWS are to be ob- 
Outdoor Life: served, the first es- 
sential is that they be 

inderstood. But lawmakers seem to de- 
light in cluttering up a measure with 
phrasing and words that make it almost 
mpossible to know what the law means. 
The 1942 Migratory Bird Laws, as is- 
sued by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ce, which deal with bag and possession 
imits of geese and brant, have me com- 
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Here they are, as officially worded: 
“Regulation 5—Daily Bag and Posses- 
sion Limits on Certain Migratory Game 
Birds ... Geese and brant (except snow 
geese ...) Two in the aggregate of all 
kinds including blue geese, and, in ad- 
dition, 4 blue geese, or a total of not more 
than 6 blue geese if no other kinds are 
taken, but any person at any one time 
may possess not more than 6 geese, in- 
cluding brant, in the aggregate of all 
kinds of which not more than 4 in any 
combination may be of species other 
than blue geese, provided a person may 
possess 6 blue geese if he has no other 
kinds of geese, including brant.” Got 
any aspirin? Mine is all used up.—G. D 
Wiley, St. Louis, Mo 


© We had a pretty clear explanation of 
it in our “Migratory Bird Laws” last 
month, but here goes again: With the 
understanding that you can’t shoot snow 
geese, let’s consider geese and brant the 
same. You can have a daily bag of two 
geese of any kind—plus four more blue 
geese if you can get them. Or, if there 
are nothing but blue geese around you 
can take six of them. As to possession 
you can possess four geese of any kind 
plus two more blue geese. If all you’ve 


been getting is blue geese you may pos- 
sess six. Clear?—ED 


Coyote Chases Buck 


EDITOR HILE hunting last 
Outdoor Life fall on Palomar 

Mountain a_ strange 
thing happened which I had never seen 
or heard of before. Our party saw a 
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large buck running straight toward us 
through the brush, followed, apparently, 
by a fawn. This seemed odd enough, but 
when one of the hunters shot down the 
buck we discovered he was being chased, 
not by a fawn, but by a coyote. 

Since a buck can put up a good fight, 
I don’t understand why that lone coyote 
was chasing him. I have never heard of 
one pulling down a full-grown buck. 
Maybe some reader can explain the oc 
currence.—-D. A. Taylor, San Diego, Calif 








modesty that we withhold them; but 


one of the most remarkable sub 
jects that has ever come to my notice 
The artist has shown great genius in 
covering many branches of outdoor 
sport, yet at first glance one sees only 
a face and head Robert Slade, Stone 
Lake, Wis 


. best I’ve ever seen. It really puts 
over the idea of what our soldiers are 
made of.—Ben Gaither, Indianapolis, 
Ind 


wish to congratulate you on the 
cover. It is one of the greatest pic- 
tures it has ever been my privilege to 
observe.—Archibald Rutledge Jr 

very striking. I do not believe I 
know of any painting which could 
carry so much meaning at the present 
time. Thomas Howard, Rochester, 
N. Y 


... have been looking over magazines 
for 50 years and have never seen any 
thing like it—Major Chas. Askins. 


Mr. Stevenson should be compli- 
mented for portraying so vividly what 
is in the minds of men in service, such 
as myself. Alvan A. Sauer, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill 


; if a better picture is painted I 
hope I live to see it.—R. L. Fisher, 
Overland, Mo. 


that’s the real thing. I know be- 
cause I entered the Marine Corps last 
March.—C. R. Orcutt, Spokane, Wash. 


. never have I seen a more patriotic 
cover. It portrays the many wonders 





Our August Cover 


Regular readers of this department 
that praise our magazine. We receive 
we feel that you don’t need to be told 
that OuTpoorR Lire is good. You wouldn't be reading it if you thought otherwise 

Such a flood of mail came in about our August cover, though, that we're 
going to break our rule and share som«s 
to Gordon Stevenson's remarkable painting was so positive that we believe it 
represented the opinion of every reader 
would like to know what those who did had to say THE EDITOR 


know that we never publish letters 
plenty of them, and it’s not through 


of it with our readers. The reaction 


and that those who didn’t write in 


of outdoor sport in America.—David 


Beckoff, Thedford, Nebr 


I’m no art student, but in my 
opinion this is the finest thing I have 
ever seen in a picture. When I re- 
ceived my copy I sat down and looked 
at the cover for at least an hour. I 
think it is a masterpiece. Hollie 
Horsley, Ames, Iowa 


exactly portrays the forcefulness, 
the dreams and wishes and hopes of 
every fighting man in the service. 
That determined look indicates he is 
going to get the job over and get back 
to the life we all love—the right to 
fish and hunt and spend our leisure 
time as we wish.—Major Richard 
Daily, Camp Grant, Ill. 


Frank Riggs, in the Cheboygan, 
Mich., Daily Tribune: 

It is a picture of men who love 
the outdoors, men who have spent 
long hours fishing, hunting, or swing- 
ing along the trails . men who have 
learned the feel of a gunstock or the 
tremble of a fly rod, who have heard 
the snort of a surprised buck, the 
drumming beat of partridge wings, 
the song of a spinning reel... The 
whole picture fills one with out-of- 
The great army of hunters, 
the men whose faces looked at you 
from the windows of automobiles that 
sped swiftly northward last Novem- 
ber are on a different sort of 
march now, and their clothing has 
lost its brightness of red for somber 
browns. Yes, it is a fine picture, eye- 
compelling and a story-telling, and 
one that holds you rapt with the 
theme of the man with the gun. 
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Victory CITATION awards—YOUR awards!—already 
are spurring thousands of men and women to greater 
efforts than ever for war production. Companies and 
workers of the sporting-goods industry have been 
eager to do their patriotic duty, with recognition 
or without. But the knowledge that their long-time 
friends, the sportsmen of the nation, are behind them 
to a man, makes them doubly eager to perform. 
* As this issue went to press, more than a dozen cita- 
tions (with others to follow almost daily) had already 
been presented officially to firms on the honor roll. 
Thousands of workers and sometimes whole towns 
have turned out for these occasions. Executives of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, making the presentations in the name 
of the magazine and you, its readers, in many cases 
were seconded by inspiring addresses from officers 
of the U. S. Army and Navy. And the ceremonies 
ended in spine-tingling climaxes as employees of each 
company shouted in one voice their pledge to double 
their efforts for victory. On these pages we have space 
to show only pictures of a few of these occasions; 
we wish we were able somehow to bring you their 
sound and color too. But we can give you the assur- 
ance that every manufacturer of sporting equipment 
on our honor roll is thrilled and encouraged to 
greater exertion by this concrete testimony of the 
backing of every American sportsman. They pledge 
to you and to the nation every effort for victory! 
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Some of the dozens of newspapers which car 
ried feature stories of the presentation of the 
Victory Citation to factories in war production. 
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The Victory Citation itself is a handsome ce 
ficate measuring 142 x 17% inches—a tribvie 
to the unswerving, unceasing victory effort of 
patriotic American management and lot 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


NAMES WILL BE ADDED AS AWARDS ARE MADE 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC, 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO, 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 

ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
H RG AY WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
= ING LINE 








Other awards will follow in later issues 








In impressive ceremonies at the plants of manufacturers of sport- 


ing goods, representatives of workers and management gather 
to receive the Victory Citation from executives of OUTDOOR LIFE. 
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IT REPRESENTS FREEDOM. No oppression here, nor fear of it. 

It represents our liberty to do those things we choose to do—to 
work for ourselves and our families—to buy, with our earnings, the 
comforts that appeal to us—and to enjoy them as we will. 

It represents the American way of distributing fine things with 
equality. The factory watchman, the mill superintendent, the million- 
aire yachtsman—all may and DO drive the same model Sea-Horse. 
All enjoy the same perfection of performance. 

It represents the things which will be ours again when the war 
is won. All of us today have just one job—to forego these things in 
our complete effort to meet the challenge that threatens them. 

For our part, we have stopped the production of outboard motors 
for civilian use. We are working on certain war items for which our 
experience in building precision products has fitted us. We are work- 
ing harder at this job than we ever dreamed of working before. 

All to the end of winning the earliest possible victory—so we can get 
back to those things we hold dear—including golden hours on the water. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANADA 
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RE we going to have too much game? Will decreased hunting caused 
by the war result in such a tremendous increase in our already large 
big-game population that in some parts of the country deer and elk 
may become too numerous for the carrying capacity of the range? 

Will the almost inevitable consequence be nature's cruel, wasteful, but effective 
game-control methods, starvation and disease—canceling out the remarkable 
results which have been achieved by more than a quarter of a century of in- 
tensive and costly conservation ? 

Those are questions which are causing game-management experts, state 
game officials, and forward-looking sportsmen real worry. 

An unbiased and comprehensive survey of current game conditions in all 
parts of the United States and Canada, undertaken at the suggestion of the 
editor of OUTDOOR LIFE, indicates that the war is almost certain to result in a 
large increase in big and small-game populations in nearly every part of 
North America. And in some areas there is real—although in most cases not 
immediate—danger of this increase becoming so great that drastic measures 
may have to be taken to reduce game herds to a size which their ranges can 
support. 

Last year’s hunting was but little affected by the war. Nearly every state 
and Canadian province reports that there were more hunters afield than in 
any other recent year; several of them say that their 1941 license sales climbed 
to an all-time high. Pearl Harbor, coming late in the season, had no more 
than a slight effect on hunters’ activities. While many sportsmen sacrificed 
their annual hunts because they already were wearing the uniform of one of 
the armed forces, a considerable number of service men managed to get in a 
few days of hunting in the vicinity of their posts. And the places in the woods 
and fields of those who weren't that fortunate were more than filled by workers 
in war plants or war-stimulated industries who—sometimes after a long 
string of lean years—could afford the cost of a hunt and get enough time off 
for one. Almost every important big-game state and province reports that the 
1941 kill was the largest of any recent year. The few which report a decreased 
kill ascribe it to game-management measures of the previous year cr to un- 


UNTING was al- 

ways grand sport, 
but in the critical months 
ahead it will be more 
than that for those of 
us who can’t join the 
armed forces of our 


country. It is up to us 


to take the places of 


hunters in service, to 
maintain an_ urgently 
necessary pressure on 
big-game species. The 
alternative: Disastrous 
overgrowth of game 
populations, destruc- 
tion of range—starva- 
tion! Read here how 


you can help.—EDITOR. 

















OCTOBER, 1942 Farms need good 


riflemen to repel 








Bucks taken by a party in a previous year. Hunting still is good—but can we enjoy it? 


favorable hunting weather; none to a 
shortage of game. 

Preseason conditions in most of the 
big-game sections of the United States 
and Canada indicate that this fall game 
will be even more plentiful than it was 
last year. Game-management experi- 
ence has proved that when male game 
animals are polygamous, and females 
and young males are protected by strict- 
ly enforced laws, even a heavy annual 
kill of mature males does not prevent 
the game population from doubling 
every ten years. 

The game will be there this year 
but how about the hunters? The con- 
sensus of state and provincial game of- 
ficials is that there won't be as many as 
there were last year. A few of them 
think that there won't be any decrease; 
a larger number think that the decrease 
will be slight; some think that this 
year’s turnout will be at least a quarter 
smaller than last year’s. These officials 
are practically unanimous in predicting 
that those who do hunt will be able to 
spend less time in the woods than they 
did in previous years, and that this fall's 
game kill will be considerably under the 
average of recent years 


ARRING conditions which cannot be 
B foreseen, a below-average game kill 
this year will result in abnormal in- 
creases in big-game populations in 1943. 
Several states already are worrying 
about “problem areas” on which deer or 
elk herds have increased to such pro- 
portions that the range no longer can 
maintain them adequately. In such cases 
many valuable game animals which 
should provide sport for hunters—-and 
good meat for their families and friends 

are being wasted because they are 
being killed by winter starvation, or so 
weakened by it that they become the 
easy prey of predators. In some other 
states—in which no serious problem 
areas have developed so far, but in 
which game herds have become large 
enough to cause more or less serious loss 
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to farmers—game officials are consider- 
ing their reduction by means of both- 
sexes-all-age open seasons. Still other 
states and provinces would welcome the 
game increase which would result from 
a light kill this fall, but are worried 
about what may happen if there are 
subnormal kills for several successive 
years. 

Many of the problem areas are on our 
National Forests, on which live more 
than a million mule deer, more than a 
half million white-tails, more than a 
quarter million Columbia black-tails, 
about 25,000 antelope, and in the neigh- 
borhood of 200,000 elk. Thirty years 
ago the big-game population of the Na- 
tional Forests was about 200,000; last 
year it went over the two-million mark. 
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Among the factors important in bring- 


ing about this remarkable increase hav: 


been the practical extermination of 


timber wolves, the drastic reduction i1 
the number of mountain lions, bobcats 
and coyotes, and the establishment 
game refuges which now total twenty 
three million acres partly or entirely or 
National Forest land. But every bit a 
important have been the state gam 
laws which have shortened open season 
reduced bag limits and—in most state 
protected females and immatu: 
males. In recent years, these restri 
tions on hunting have held down the a1 
nual deer kill to an average of about 
percent, and the annual elk kill to a 
average of about 8 percent, of the des 
and elk population. Game-managemer 
experts say that, with the excellent pr 
tection and care given game on th: 
National Forests, to hold the now wel! 
established herds within the safe carr 
ing capacity of the range, in some casi 
state laws should be relaxed sufficient 
to increase the annual deer kill to for 
times its present size, and to double tl 
present annual elk kill. 
Overpopulation of both deer and el} 
in the problem areas of a number 
National Forests has reached such 
threatening stage that Dr. H. L. Shant: 
chief of the Forest Service’s Division « 
Wildlife Management, urges sportsme! 
to try to arrange to hunt these areas 
which you will find described later o1 
in this article—this fall and so to hel) 
reduce the herds. “Unless game popu 
lations are kept in balance with the 
natural food supplies,” he says, ‘our 


deer and elk will in time reduce certain 


forested areas to dust bowls, and a lot 
of our wildlife will starve. Carefully 
regulated hunting, with provision for 
flexibility in state laws to meet chang 
ing conditions, has been found to be the 
most economical and humane means of 
maintaining and controlling big-gam«e 
populations.” 

That sensibly regulated hunting car 


Temporarily lessened pressure on our game birds will insure better gunning in future yeor 
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provide plenty of sport without threat- 
ening desirable game populations is 
roved by the Mt. Nebo elk herd on the 
Unita National Forest in Utah. The 
ist native elk in the Nebo country was 
illed about 1880. In 1914 sportsmen, 
ranchers, and farmers coéperated with 
he State Fish and Game Dept. in 
ransplanting two carloads of Yellow- 
tone Park elk to 175,000 acres of Na- 
tional Forest land on the Nebo Range, 
1 which private owners were grazing 
000 cattle and twice that many sheep. 
n eleven years, with no sport hunting— 
though game wardens had to kill a 
uple of hundred elk to save crops from 
their depredations—the animals had in- 
eased so greatly that they rapidly 
ere ruining the range for cattle and 
sheep, and edging near-by farmers 
toward bankruptcy. Then, in 1925, 
sportsmen, grazers, farmers, and the 
state game authorities got together and 
agreed to reduce the herd to 600, and 
hold it at that size, by special-permit 
rt hunting. Since then there have 
een eleven open seasons, the number of 
permits issued for each being in pro- 
portion to the desired kill. Nine out of 
ten of the hunters who have been lucky 
enough to draw a $10 permit have come 
home with an elk. The total sport-hunt- 
ing kill has been 1,755—1,150 bulls and 
605 cows. The herd still numbers 600, 
the range is in good condition, crop 
damage is light, and everyone is happy. 
Pennsylvania, with its 750,000 white- 
tails, has become the No. 1 big-game 
state of the nation. Last fall’s turnout 
hunters was the largest of several 
years, but their kill was somewhat be- 
low average because the 1940 open 
season on all deer except spike bucks 
had materially reduced the population. 
Fewer hunters are expected this year, 
and it is estimated that the average trip 
into game country won't exceed two 
Deer are reported to be very 
plentiful, and in some districts they are 
causing considerable crop damage. 
Game Officials say that a below-average 
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deer kill this fall won't be harmful, but 
that several successive years of light 
hunting would result in the herd grow- 


ing to dangerous proportions. One of 
the Forest Service’s problem areas is 
the Allegheny National Forest, in the 
northwestern part of the state, which is 
only a few hours by railroad or bus from 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, and other large cities. Its 30,000 
white-tails need thinning down. 

New York game Officials think that 
there will be fewer hunters than usual 
afield this year, but they do not expect 
the reduction to be drastic. If the deer 
kill should be much smaller than last 
fall’s, the resulting abnormal increase 
in the white-tail population may make 
an open season on necessary in 
1943. 

War conditions are expected to cause 


does 


In some regions the black bear has become a menace 




























Sportsmen's license fees have fed deer in winter months. Now there may be too many to feed 
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a considerable curtailment of both big 
and small-game hunting in the South. 
Some officials think that the decrease 
will be more than 25 percent. But they 
aren't worrying about the game in- 
crease which will result from this fall- 
ing off in hunting—there is plenty of 
country to absorb it. 


ICHIGAN 


as big as 


with a deer herd about 
Pennsylvania’s, is the 
Middle West's top big-game state. In 
spite of last fall’s kill of more than 
75,000 white-tails several areas are 
dangerously overpopulated: one of them 
is the Ottawa National Forest, near 
Ironwood, on which there are living 
about 70,000 deer 
A sharp reduction in the number of 
hunters, and in the game kill, is ex- 
pected this year, and in 1943 the state 
may be battling a really serious 
problem. Conditions are 
pretty much the same in neigh- 
boring Wisconsin. Last fall more 
than 40,000 deer were bagged, 
but some areas remain seriously 
overpopulated. State game of- 
ficials expect a considerable fall- 
ing off in the number of hunters 
this fall, and fear that a deer kill 
much less than the average of 
recent years will result in an in- 
crease of the prolific white-tails 
which will dangerously overtax 
the carrying capacity in some 
sections of the northern cutover 
country 
Farther Colorado al- 
ready is having trouble aplenty 
with its quarter-million mule 
deer and an oversize elk herd. In 
sections of the state the 
populations of deer and elk far 
exceed the safe carrying capac- 
ity of the country, and the range 
is badly overgrazed. Heavy dam- 
age claims by farmers and 
ranchers are a serious drain on 
; the state treasury. Last fall un- 
‘ favorable hunting weather which 
kept big game high in the moun- 
tains reduced the ‘“‘take”’ 5 per- 
cent below the 1940 kill. Game 
officials expect that this year 
there will be a decrease of at 
least 25 percent in the number 
of hunters, and are afraid that another 
below-average kill will result in the 
herds getting altogether out of line. 


deer 


west, 


some 


TAH is hoping that among its large 
U influx of war-plant workers there 
are enough enthusiastic hunters to take 
the place of its sportsmen who are wear- 
ing uniforms. There already are a 
number of deer and elk problem areas in 
the state, and the help of hunters is 
needed to keep conditions from becom- 
ing serious. Sportsmen are wanted bad- 
ly this fall to hunt deer or elk on a 


dozen National Forests in Utah, Col- 
orado, Montana, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico which have too many of the 


animals. 

California, with the country’s largest 
herd of mule deer, had a below-average 
kill last fall, and expects a much smaller 
one this year. While a few seasons of 
light hunting probably wouldn’t cause 
conditions to critical in most 
game sections, (Continued on page 68) 


become 
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Back from the prairie with a day's bag. Left to right: Ray Holland; the enthusiastic "Canuck," Harry Felt; and Holland's sidekick, Harry Shedd 


My Vote is for 
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hd ET those city-slicker clothes 
off,” said Canuck, ‘and 
hurry. Boy! I really have 
y. A ‘ . 4 
something to show you fel- = Upland birds, ducks, geese—heres a place 
lows!"" As usual, he’d met us at the 
depot and started spreading his en- 


thusiasm almost before the big train had 
ground to a stop. Each year, we arrive 
on a noon train toward the tail-end of 
September. Each year, our Canadian 
shooting partner meets us on schedule, 
promising great things and never let- 
ting us down. 

“Take it easy, fellow,"’ I cautioned. 
“Don't forget that our blood pressure 
is pretty high. For three days we've 


that has everything for the scattergun man 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


Wheat elevators, a store, and half a 
dozen houses. As we turned west, a 
covey of twenty or more Huns ran off 
to the side of the road and squatted. 


known we were headed for Last Mou! 


tain Lake, a seventy-five-mile strip 
water that splits the prairies fro 
north to south. Going west, we mu 


been looking out of a train window at “One of the home coveys,”’ Canuck be headed for Buffalo Lake, long knov 
all kinds of game, and a man’s nervous’ explained. “I fed about sixty birds as one of the best duck lakes anywhe1 
system can stand only so much.’ along the tracks last winter. Fast During the drought in the late ‘3( 

Ever since the train left Regina, we trains got a good many of them, but Buffalo had gone dry. Recently, hi 
had been seeing Hungarian partridges there were enough left to stock this ever, the famous lake filled again, a 
and sharp-tailed grouse, walking out whole section.” as if by miracle a heavy growth of du 


on the prairie or flying across the stub- 
ble from the right of way. Great wedges 
of ducks had followed the course of the 
Assjniboine River. We didn’t need any 
extra stimulation now! 

In Canuck's “long-legged’’ hunting 
car we headed out of the little Saskat- 


We didn’t ask where we were going. 
We knew. It was waterfowl that Can- 
uck wanted to show us. He leans that 
way. A solid wedge of big canvasbacks, 
boring down a lake close to the water 
will do more to him than all the prairie 
chickens and Hungarians in the prov- 
ince. If he had turned east we'd have 


food had come along with the water 

Canuck couldn’t keep quiet. He ! 
to tell us all about what we were ra‘ 
over the prairies to see. The water wv 
not quite so high as it had been the y¢ 
before—-but the ducks! All kinds wv 
there in quantity. They had found t 
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chewan village, which consists of three storehouse of edible water weeds. 1 When 
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id lake had come back to its own. No, 
he geese hadn’t arrived yet, but ducks! 
fan, oh man! 

Out across the closely cropped grass- 
ind we rode. Ahead of us the land fell 
way, and we knew that down deep in 
hat valley lay the lake. When we came 
o the rim, Canuck stopped the car. A 
road ribbon of black bordered the shore. 
[he open waterwas blotched with patch- 
s of black, ranging in size from mere 
pecks to areas that must have con- 
tained twenty acres or more. When we 
got the glasses on those patches we 
uw they were ducks—and more ducks. 
\long the shore were mallards, pintails, 
eadwalls, widgeon, and teal. Out in 

the deeper waters were canvasbacks, 
redheads, scaups, ruddies, and butter- 
balls. A white patch to the south was 
swan—the first that Canuck had seen 
that season. Birds were coming in to 
the lake; others were flying back and 
forth, just visiting around. It made 
you wonder if there could be any ducks 
anywhere else! As we watched a great 
flock of mallards swept over our heads 
and pitched to the lake, 300 yards below. 
Canuck turned the car into an almost 


rarget 





When sign is fresh, and no birds move, we let Ned out. He rounds them up in short order 
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invisible track and we wound our way 
down the steep grade. The black rib- 
bon of ducks along the shore saw us 
and began to rise. By the time we were 
within a hundred yards of the water 
the air was swarming with fowl. And 
yet, only those birds in our immediate 
vicinity had left the water. The others 
continued their feeding or their naps. 
Yes, we had arrived at the right time 
for waterfowl! 

The next morning was clear and 
crisp, with no wind—an ideal Hun day. 
As usual, we saw a couple of the home 
coveys as we left the village, but they 
are seed stock and are never shot at 
Before we had gone a quarter of a mile, 
Canuck slowed down and pointed to 
two prairie chickens walking down the 
road ahead of us. He hung on to the 
dogs while we rolled out of the car 
Not only were there birds in the road, 


but several more flushed from. the 
grass, and the hunt was officially 
opened right there. Little Duke, the 


springer, was let out of the car, and 
in three shakes he had brought our 


birds to us and we were ready to move 
on to the next point of interest—a 


Rear View of th 
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This time 
Ned Point 


covey of smart little Huns that flushed 
wild from the road before we could 
get out of the car and load the guns. 

Some 200 yards off to our right was 
a clump of popple and willow, right in 
the center of a vast stubble field. The 


cover was not more than fifty yards 
long by ten wide, but it was an old 


friend and we knew things were about 
to happen when Canuck turned out 
across the field of wheat stubble. He 
stopped the car within thirty yards of 
the clump, and we tumbled out, ready 
for action. One of us started down each 
side of the clump, keeping in close to 
the cover. Canuck sat in the car to 
mark dead birds and any hit bird that 
might fall at a distance. 


BOUT halfway down the clump, we 
A could hear the Huns chirping, and 
then they exploded at the far tip of the 
When guns were empty, another 
covey flushed a short distance out in the 
stubble and an old chicken got up wide 
ind went cackling off to tell all those 
within hearing something was amiss. 

Duke was out and busy, and Canuck 


cover. 


was calling to us that a bird had 
dropped out just over the rise. What 


that man has! We drove up to 
where he thought the bird should be, 
but Little Duke couldn't produce. 

‘Put Ned down!" I called. 

But the pointer had no idea of looking 
for a crippled bird. Instead he bored 
out across the stubble and failed to hear 
my whistle to come back. 

You big bum,” said my sidekick, 
why don’t you let him alone? He just 
vants to have a little fun. If that bird 
Duke will find it.” 

Sure enough, Duke was trailing some- 
thing at a lively clip, and he went fully 
i hundred yards from where Canuck 
marked the bird down before we 
saw him jump in and wrestle around in 
i thick patch of Russian thistle. He 
came back smiling, and then we had 
to look for Ned. Driving to the top of 
a slight spotted him, locked 
up on another covey. They burst from 
a good long gunshot away. 
They usually (Continued on page 60) 
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A] ISHING,”’ observed Andy, too 
lazy and relaxed even to turn 
his head, ‘“‘makes you forget you 
are in the Army.” 

Shorty was more precise. All morn- 
ing he had sat there without a bite. Still 
straddling the boat seat amidships, he 
didn’t take his eye off his cork; he didn’t 
move a muscle but those in the lower 
left-hand corner of his mouth. 

“Even this kind of fishing,’’ he agreed, 
“is better than kitchen police.” 

That was an understatement. It was 
mild, coming from a fisherman who had 
been in the Army through thirteen 
weeks of soft spring and summer 
weather and who was wetting a hook 
for the first time in all those days. 
But this Shorty could take it. Maybe 
you've read about the Army men who 
wisecracked right up to the last minute 
at Bataan and Corregidor. Shorty was 
that kind. 

I'll tell you who Andy and Shorty 
were, but before I go any further I'll 
say they were just about the two best 
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Remember your campaign to get service 
men resident sporting privileges? Here 
is how one angler finished up the job! 












fishing partners I've ever had or hope 
to have. Andy was Private Andy Wilson 
of Thief River Falls, Minnesota. Shorty 
was Private Justin Berrick of upper 
Broadway, New York. Both were now 
attached to headquarters squadron of 
the Waco (Texas) Army Flying School. 
By the time you read this, Justin 
Berrick, who wondered aloud pretty 
often why everybody calls him Shorty, 
will be taking glider training over the 
rolling hills and plains of northwest 
Texas. He had just passed all the rigid 
physical examinations for that branch 
of the service. Andy worked in what 
they call post operations, which involves 
among other things keeping track of 
the training planes going out and com- 
ing in at such Army advanced schools 
as the Waco field. 

You sportsmen who pulled, pushed, 
and fought in your state legislatures 
for relaxation of license laws to permit 
resident sporting privileges for mem- 
bers of the armed services, no matter 
where they were stationed—-and who 





succeeded in twenty-five states, includ- 
ing Texas—were really the hosts on 
this fishing trip for these clean-cut 
youngsters, both out on a lake for the 
first time since their service started 
I was just your spokesman. 

Andy and Shorty were typical of the 
men you served, and they were grateful 
for what you had done. Not so much 
in what they said, but the way they 
acted. I’ve been fishing with lots of 
fellows, but I've never been fishing with 
anybody who had as much fun as those 
two young soldiers. Maybe some of 
you feel that you’re too old and fat, 
and too tied down with family obliga 
tions, to be of much real help in this 
war. Maybe you think you’re not doing 
much to help win it. You’ve already 
done something to have these laws 
amended (look at those starred states 
on page 49!) and I’m chipping in my 
own suggestion of how to go on and 
finish up the job you've started: 

Take a soldier fishing. Or take one 
hunting. 


OU have my first-hand testimony 
¥ thes it’s fun. I’m fussy about fish 
ing partners. Many’s the time I’ve 
pleaded dire illness when I was in fins 
fettle, to get out of going fishing with 
some pest whom I didn’t care to fish 
with. I'd lie with a straight face and 
untarnished conscience any day to avoid 
going out on a lake with one of the 
hundred varieties of fishing parasite 
that are as hard to shake as woodaticks 
and as annoying as a blister on your 
big toe. It’s far easier for me to tak¢ 
that first cold plunge of the spring 
into the old swimming hole than it i 
to ask a stranger to go fishing with mé¢ 
But it’s different with the Army. 

With a million or more men in th 
service, you might think—if you wer 
dog-gone particular—that you woul 
draw a dud as a fishing partner. Mayb 
so. I’m just telling what happened t 
me. I didn’t. In the first place, I didn’! 
have any trouble finding fishermen, an 
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the two that fate sent my way were 
tops. You find out what kind of a 
partner you have when the going gets 
t igh. When you sit there for hours, 
and not a nibble. When you walk all 


round the shoreline of a 200-acre lake, 
casting until your arm is ready to fall 
ff, and not so much as a strike; not 
even a rise; not even a curious bass to 
follow your lure in. Nothing. Just sit 
there, or walk your legs down to the 
ankle, and no fish. What would a bum 
fishing partner do? 

You know the answer. He'd beef. He 
would moan and groan about it. He'd 
tell you he wished we'd gone some- 
where else, or stayed home. Sooner or 
later he’d put the monkey on your 
back, and you'd feel like drowning him. 
You’d wonder how he would do as cut 
bait. But not Andy Wilson and Shorty 
Berrick. 

Andy, Shorty, and I were just sitting 
there. We were wondering if that big, 
greenish-bluish thundercloud rumbling 
in from the southwest would pass to the 
north or whether it would drive us to 
shore. The boys—whe knew their 
weather—-got a little technical on me 
and tried to get me to decide whether 
we'd run for it, or ride out whatever the 
wind brought us. I gave them the stock 
answer of Texans to that question: 


= NLY strangers and fools predict 
the weather in Texas.”’ 


I looked the cloud over. It didn't look 
so good. I was a little sore at it anyway. 
I've had clouds like that hang around 
and scare the fish before, and I didn’t 
appreciate this one. It was not doing 
the hospitable thing by these guests; it 
must have been a fifth-column cloud. I 
said 

3ut I'll stick my neck out. I've seen 
the bass fishing get good, all of a sud- 
den, right after a thunderstorm. It may 
blow a little, but the fishing is going to 
get better.” 

“Yeah,” said Shorty. ‘Yeah. It 
couldn’t get any worse. Andy, we stay.” 

“We stay,”’ Andy echoed. “It couldn't 
blow any harder than I've seen it on 
Lake of the Woods, muskie fishin’. And 
not much more boat than this, either.” 





Andy and Shorty display what the storm blew 
n: nine bass, a goggle-eye, and a bluegill 


Shorty (foreground) didn't move or take his 
eyes off the bobber. "Even this kind of fish- 
ng, he said, "is better than kitchen police.” 
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Then Shorty countered with a story 
about how it blew one time he was fish- 
ing with a charter-boat party for blue- 
fish off Long Island, N. Y. Shorty and 
Andy both admitted they didn’t know 
much about bass fishing—-Shorty’s ex- 
perience was limited to a few days up- 


state in New York and Andy said the 
Minnesota bass fishing was good, but 
he preferred the big fellows, like 
muskellunge. Then I started talking 
about Texas weather and the sudden 
changes—-the old reliable story about 
the Panhandle farmer, driving a team 


of mules west on an October day with 
a big, black cloud to the north. I didn't 
get to finish telling them how the mule 
on the south fell over dead in the 
harness of heat prostration and before 
the farmer could cut it free, the north 
mule froze to death as the wind changed 
to that direction about that 
time Andy’s cork shot out of sight. 


side 


because 


NDY knew what to do; it wasn't 
A much of a bass, but it had a lot of 
ginger. Maybe it weighed a pound; it 
was a couple of inches above the legal 
limit, but for a couple of jumps 
even on a cane pole. Andy relished that 
fish. He didn’t just horse it in, but he 
gave it some time. He felt its pull and 
there was lots of it—-we were fishing in 
about thirty feet of water, there were 
no obstructions, and his pole had plenty 
of bend in it. I’ve seen many a big fish, 
but never a broader grin than Andy’s 
when he landed that fighting little bass, 
and held it aloft. That’s the way you 
feel about a fish that is the first you've 


gx 0d 


caught, or had a chance to catch, in 
more than a year. 

I was fishing, bait fishing, with a 
casting rod. I had a big silverside min- 


now down there about fifteen feet, with 
just enough weight to take it down, a 








hunk of leader, and a hook. I set the 
click on my reel and got a picture of 
Andy holding that fish—-and lost one 
myself. That reel began to rasp and I 
dropped my camera, but too late. Never 
mind. I’ve never enjoyed losing a fish 
so much in all my life—TI had a record 
of Andy’s grin. But it wasn’t any wider 


than Shorty’s, and did Shorty have a 
fish? No. Did he even have a bite? 
It just wasn’t in the books for Shorty 
to catch fish that day. I tell you, that 
Shorty Berrick could take it. I'd like 
to see how he'd grin if he ever did tie 
into a big bass 


That wasn't all the fishing, nor is this 
the end of the story. Maybe you're won- 
dering how to go about connecting with 
i couple of fellows like this in an Army 
The Army is busy—it’s making 
soldiers out of ordinary civilians and 
doing it in thirteen weeks. So there 
isn’t too much time to play outside camp 
on week days. But almost always you 
can find soldiers on leave over the week- 
end. If you’re not near a camp, try 
your local USO. At camp, your best 
bet is to see the recreation officer, and 


camp 


he’ll tell you the Army is alive with 
fishermen itching to fish. 
“It's a cinch,” said the lieutenant. 


You're the first person who has asked 
to take a soldier fishing. Parties, yes. 
Golfing and swimming, plenty—but no 
fishing. I've got them out here drooling 
for a chance to wet a line.”’ 

“How about you?” I asked. 
He looked wistful, but his jaw firmed. 


“Not a chance. Too much work to do. 
But I know a couple of fellows 

And that’s how I met Shorty and 
Andy. We made a date for 6 a.m. and 
they were there ahead of time, dressed 
in their jaunty fatigue hats that look 
like something out of the Navy, and 
what they Continued on page 80) 
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He thought the past was forgotten but his meal had other ideas 


oe IDJA ever shoot yourself a 
couple of nice fat bucks and 
then find out that you had lost 
your hunting license and tags, 

and in a country that’s lousy with 

game wardens?” asked George. 

George does a lot of hunting. I 
guess that’s why he has plenty of good 
stories on tap. We had cleaned up after 
supper and got settled by the camp fire, 
and all of a sudden something re- 
minded George of this here story: 

Week-ends was all that he could 
have for hunting that year so he got 
his car all packed and ready to go on 
Thursday night. Then all he had to do 
after work on Friday was to fork his 
gas bronc and git going. 

He parked and locked his car at the 
camp at the end of the highway, and 
dickered with the driver of the pack 
train to bring up his duffel the next 
day. Then he packed what he needed 
for the night in a knapsack, all but 
the extra box of cartridges. 

The hardware-store feller had 
wrapped up his shells and his license 
and deer tags all in one package, and 
this package he put in his hip pocket. 
He loaded his gun with the four car- 
tridges that he had left over from last 
year. Then he started to walk the six 
miles up the hill to the top of the 
mountain, 

George was about a mile from the 
top of the mountain when he started to 
git the bellyache. Right away he 
knowed what was a-going to happen 
to him. 

A long time before he had got the 
bellyache once from a can of corned 
beef, but he liked corned beef so much 
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that he had kept 
on eating it and 
never had no more 
trouble with it. 
This afternoon, just 
to celebrate, and 
thinking that all 
had been forgive 
and forgot, he’d 
opened another can 
of corned beef. 
Now George set 
down and groaned. 

He knowed he 
could never make it back to camp and 
it was a-getting dark besides, so he just 
laid down there on the ground and 
rolled around until his belly quit aching, 
which must of been around midnight 
some time. 

Soon as he felt good enough to per- 
ambulate again he finished the trip to 
the top of the mountain. He wasn’t 
quite sure where his camp was, so he 
hunted around in his knapsack ‘to find 
his flashlight so he could see better 
where he was a-going. Well, sir, there 
wasn't no flashlight in his knapsack; 
he had plumb forgot to put it in. 

Being too tired and sick from his 
bellyache to go no further, he kicked 
together some pine needles and laid 
right down there on his blanket and 
slept till the next morning. He woke 
up late and was just a-going to pull 
the blanket over his head for another 
nap when over the tops of the white- 
thorn bushes he spied horns a-coming. 

George grabbed his gun and when 
the buck stepped out of the bushes he 
smacked him flatter than last week’s 
pancakes. 

He was just a-gitting out his knife 
to butcher the critter when he seen 
another buck a-running along a ridge 
about fifty yards further on, and being 
allowed two, he took a potshot at it, but 
he couldn't tell whether he hit it or not. 
George wasn't feeling well enough to 
go chasing any bucks so he let it go 
and finished butchering the one he had. 
Then he reached into his hip pocket to 
git the hardware-store package which 
had his deer tags in it. Well, sir, there 
wasn’t no hardware-store package in 
his hip pocket. 


GEORGE HAD 
A BELLYACHE 


Tale of a man who parlayed a can 
of corned beef into the darndest 


mix-up a hunter ever could face! 


By 


LARRY CONKLIN 


It wasn’t a-laying on the grour 
where he had slept. He shook th: 
blanket out and it wasn’t in the blanket 
and after all the pine needles had been 
kicked away it still wasn’t there. 

George sat down on the ground an 
leaned against a pine tree and groaned 
all the trouble he was having, and tha 
moving around, too, was a-making hil 
sick again. While he was a-setting 
there a-thinking he happened to rs 
member the place where he had tl 
bellyache the night before. ‘Oh, sure 
said George to himself, ‘‘that’s wher: 
: in” 

Soon as he felt well enough to move 
again he toddled down the trail over 
mile to where he laid when he was sick 
He hunted all over the ground, under 
the edge of the bushes, and kicked out 
all the little piles of dirt and pin 
needles. Nope, it wasn’t there. 

After he hunted everything over 
three times to make sure, he started 
back up the trail. Every little bit he'd 
git cold sweat and have to stop an 
rest, but after a while he came to thé 
camp where he had the duffel sent. 

He was plumb sure that he had put 
the right package in his hip pocket, but 
just to make sure he hunted throug! 
the duffel. There wasn’t no hardwar‘ 
store package in the duffel neither. 

After he rested a while and got hin 
self a drink, he started back to whe! 
his deer was. He didn’t want nothin; 
to eat. He kicked around under the 
tree again without having no luck a! 
then went on to where his deer was 
a-laying. 

“Might as well know all the b 
news,” he said to himself as he pul 
his belt up a notch to kinda keep hi 
self from getting sick. Soon as he § 
over the little ridge he saw blood 
the rocks and it wasn’t no trouble at 
to find the other buck a-laying uncer 
the bushes. 

George went right to work butcher- 
ing this here other buck, and while 4 


was working he had a chance to think 
about it. Here he was with two bucks 
as good as you'd want, and he didn't 
dast to bring them in on account of hé 
didn’t have hide nor hair of a hunting 


license, and no tags to hang on tl 
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George hunted over the ground and in the bushes—but no package 


horns. The more he thought of it the 
more he worried about it. He knowed 
he didn’t have no time to phone home 
and git duplicates and he didn’t have 
no copy of their numbers. 

He knowed that if he got caught 
with the carcasses that he would have 
to pay a big fine that he couldn’t afford 
to pay, and worst of all, he would lose 
the sweet little gun that was brand- 
new and that he had saved so long to 
git. 

“Oh, to hell with ‘'em!” hollered 
George, a-getting up and walking away 
from the carcasses, figuring on going 
back to his camp and gitting the blood 
washed off of him and letting the car- 
casses rot. Then he got to thinking of 
those two nice bucks just a-spoiling and 
nobody a-getting the good of them, and 
then he thought about the two pore 
critters which was killed all for noth- 
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ing. And then he 
went back after 
them. 

He packed one 
f them into camp 
and then he rested 
himself a while, 
hid the critter, got 
himself some hot 
coffee, and went 
back after the 
other one, which 
same he hid, too, 
when he got it to 
his camp. 

The rest of the 
afternoon he rest- 
ed and tried to git 
over his sickness, 


























and just thought 
about it, but it’s 
kinda hard to git 


over being sick 











when you’re wor- 
ried like George 
was. 

Come night, 


George didn’t make 
himself no camp 
fire. He just went 
to bed and slept it 
off. In the morning he had made up 
his mind. 

At noon the pack-train driver would 
be along, going back to the main 
camp at the end of the highway. He 
would pack his duffel and the deer on 
to the pack horse, carelesslike, and take 
a chance that the packer wouldn’t no- 
tice the lack of the tags. After he had 
got the bucks to within 200 yards of 
camp, and while the pack train was 
still out of sight from the road, he 
would tumble the carcasses off the 
horse, pay the packer, and after dark 
he could pack the deer to his car in a 
roundabout way through the brush. 
After he got home he would go to the 
hardware store and get duplicates of 
the tags and everything would 
be legal again. 

All morning he studied up 
wisecracks to say to the packer 





"I'll load ‘em myself," he told the packer, and 
the latter was so astounded he let George do it 


to keep him so interested that he 
wouldn’t be apt to notice that the horns 
didn't have no tags on them. 

The packer didn’t come at noon. 
After George give him up he was about 
to start down afoot, on account of hav- 
ing to git to work in the morning, but 
then the pack train showed up. 

“T can put them on all right by my- 
self,’ said George to the packer, and 
he surprised George by setting still in 
the saddle and letting George do it. 
That was one break for George. There 


was another empty hoss so George 
clumb aboard its deck and away they 
went. 


On the way down the hill George kept 
up a steady stream of wisecracks so 
that this here packer wouldn’t have no 
time to think of any deer not having no 
tags. 

George was just beginning to breathe 
easier when he noticed the packer tak- 
ing a long look at his deer and he 
knowed the jig was up. The packer took 
two or three long looks at George's 
deer and then stopped the hosses. 


“Hey,” he hollered to George, ‘‘ain’t 
you got no tags on them two car- 
casses ?”’ 

“I forgot my tags and left them in 
the car,” said George, “I'll git ’em on 


right away as soon as I git down there.” 

“You got a hell of a nerve,” hollered 
the packer, ‘‘a-packing illegal deer on 
my hosses. Now you git ’em off of 
there and git ’em off quick.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said George. 
“You don’t have to bust your galluses. 
We only got a couple of miles to go 
and then I can carry them the rest of 
the way.” 

“If you got tags in your car,” said 
the packer, “why don’t you walk down 
and git ’em, and bring ’em back to your 
carcasses ?”’ 

“T would 


have,” said George, ‘‘but 


something I et made me as sick as the 
page 70) 


devil and I (Continued on 
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Brown of the Navy and Mario of the Army with part of the 
catch—a big, humpbacked “man fish" and two "woman fish" 


HE Japs have bombed Dutch Har- 

bor. Damn their yellow hides! 

It wouldn’t be a good place to go 

right now, that outpost of Ameri- 
can naval might in the far-off Aleutian 
Islands of Alaska, even to cure a bad 
case of fishing sickness. 

But a year ago it was peaceful and 
quiet enough, save for the friendly 
horse play of a few thousand sailors and 
soldiers and marines and construction 
men who were rushing work on the big 


99 
-- 


base at top speed. 
And it gave me a 
day of fishing, 
Dutch Harbor did, 
that I'll remember 
if I live to be 100 

and cured in a 
couple of hours an 
attack of fly-rod 
fever that had been 
building up for six 
weeks. 

We had spent 
three weeks, my 
wife and I, on the 
Pribilof Islands 
200-odd miles to the 
north, where more 
than two million 
fur seals breed each 
summer but where 
trout fishing is as 
unknown as street- 
cars. Before that 
we had cruised 
for three weeks 
through the bleak, wild Aleutians to 
the west of Dutch Harbor. There's never 
a tree for 800 miles in that direction, 
nothing but moss and rock and snow- 
capped hills and smoking volcanoes, 
and I hadn't seen anything that looked 
remotely like a trout stream. By the 
time we docked at Unalaska, across the 
bay from Dutch Harbor, I could really 
feel fishitis in my bones—and then 
Blackie Floyd told me about the Dolly 
Vardens in the creek at the head of 


Until Jap bombers arrived, Unalaska and near-by Dutch Harbor looked 
sleepy and peaceful, framed by crosses in the old Russian cemetery 








Captains Bay. My fever really burned 

Now the Dolly Varden isn’t exactl) tid 
the preferred trout of Alaska so far as ; 
native residents are concerned, but I've 
always held to the theory that the 
Dolly is O.K. So when Blackie said 
there were Dolly Vardens, I didn’t d 
any inner debating. I announced to my 
self and the rest of the world that 
bright and early the next morning | 
was going fishing. 

Blackie made the arrangements fo! 
the trip. He sent us in a Navy whale 
boat with a two-man crew from th: 
ranks of the Navy and the Coast A! 
tillery, named Brown and Mario r¢ 
spectively. We ran up the bay fa 
enough so that we could see the thi! 
silver gash of a small waterfall in tl 
green hills above the beach, where tl! 
little stream of the Dolly Vardens can 
down to the sea. Then we rounded 
low point and spotted the tent of 
family of Aleuts. Brown headed 
whaleboat shoreward to look ’em ov: 

As we neared the beach, we could 
long rows of salmon drying on racks 
driftwood in the sun. And then, 
feet offshore, the water exploded 
both sides of the whaleboat as if we h 
touched off a small depth charge! 8S 
mon were leaping clear of the sea 
the dozens and scores. We had 
into such a school of fish as I 
never dreamed of. A dark line 
them, like a barely submerged re 
ran parallel to the shore as far as 
could see, moving up toward the li 
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reek at the head of the bay. There, 
beside us and all around us, was the 
great summer migration of the hump- 
backs, moving like an irresistible living 
tide, seeking their spawning grounds 
and the beds where they would die on 
the gravel bars of that tumbling, icy 
creek. 

We let the whaleboat drift in to the 


beach and clambered ashore. The oc- 
cupants of the camp proved to be a 
friendly old Aleut woman, her two 


sons, and morose brother. In the tent 
the woman had a few slabs of good 
smoked salmon. She brought it out and 
shared it with us. And then she went 
fishing. 

She walked down to the edge of the 
water with a stout halibut line and a 
big hook weighted with a half pound of 
ead. She added a flat stone to the 
veighted hook for good measure, swung 
t two or three times around her head 
ind tossed it out into that black line 
f salmon, where the water boiled oc- 
isionally as along a sunken reef. Then 
he brought the hook in with a series of 
harp jerks. Suddenly she made con- 
ict, and the water really boiled. The 
Sh leaped and leaped again, striving to 
hake the huge hook, but he never had 

chance. The old Aleut simply hauled 

im in hand over hand, and ten seconds 
fter the hook had sunk home a big, 
ook-jawed humpback lay flopping on 
he black volcanic sand at her feet. 

She broke his neck, left him lying 
1ere on the beach. ‘Man fish no good,” 
he explained with a toothless grin. 
Me try again!” 


Me want woman fish. 
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HOOK A WILD PONY ON FLY TACKLE AND 





YOU'LL KNOW HOW ALASKA'S BATTLING, 
BUCKING, “SUNFISHING’ SALMON FIGHT 


By BEN EAST 


She went on with her fishing, but her 
luck was only meager, and I began to 
wonder how she had taken those rows 
of salmon that hung on the racks beside 


the tent. I asked her about it. She 
grinned again, and pointed to a long 
salmon net drying on the beach. ‘Me 


just play now,” she explained. 

I watched her a minute longer and an 
idea took form. If she could have fun 
landing humpies on that heavy halibut 
line what couldn't I do with a fly rod! 

My four-ounce rod was hardly de 
signed for salmon fishing. But it was 
worth risking the rod for the fish that 
were leaping out there in the sea. I 
rigged it and attached a fairly sturdy 
leader and a spinner of fly-rod weight 
I lengthened line in the teeth of the sea 
wind until my false casts were reaching 
beyond the vague black line of salmon 
There I laid the spinner in the sea, let 
it sink down a few feet, and brought it 
shoreward with short jerks of the rod 
tip. 

The lure was midway of the teeming 
throng of salmon when the strike came 
The fish took hold, and there was a split 
second when it felt as if I had snagged 


1 driftwood log on the bottom of the 
sea. There was a sudden boil of water 
then, in the middle of the salmon school, 
like a whale coming up to blow, and my 
rod bowed down in a straining arc as 
the fish started his first wild and savage 
run. 

I gave him line and let him go, and he 
took twenty yards of silk streaking 
through the guides in a single rush. 
At the end of the run he came out of 
the water in a slashing, twisting leap, 
showering silver bubbles in the sun. 
And for the first time in years I saw 
again in memory the great Atlantic 
salmon leaping in the pool in Anse St. 
Jean, in far-away Quebec. This fish was 
smaller, of course, and I’m not trying to 
say that the humpback has the gallant 
dash and incredible staying power of 
the Atlantic fish. But there was a 
quality in the first leap of this fish that 
took me back to the dark pools of the 
Riviere St. Jean. 

My fish smashed back into the sea 
and made another run, and then I 
snubbed him up and he boiled to the 
top and rolled and hammered there. 
For the next three or four minutes we 
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fought to a draw. I could gain no line, 
but I managed not to surrender any. 
The salmon was working parallel to the 
shore, threshing at the top, going down 
for short, hard rushes, and I trotted 
along the hard-packed beach and kept 
pace with him, punishing him with the 
full strain of the rod. 

Ten minutes after I hooked him I had 
gained less than three yards of line. 
And all of a sudden and without warn- 
ing, he took that away from me and 
three or four yards more for good 
measure. I could feel the old familiar 
ache in my wrist, an ache that stabbed 
the length of my arm, and I thought of 
the salmon of Quebec again. I remem- 
bered how we had fought ‘em on the 
big, two-han’~' fly rods, with the rub- 
ber-capped butt braced against groin 
or belly to give leverage to the left hand 
placed high above the reel:seat. And 
that gave me an idea. I set the butt of 
the little fly rod against my belt buckle, 
and leaned back and gave the fish all 
the bamboo was capable of dishing out. 

It told on him, and foot by foot I 
made him come along, still threshing 
and twisting, leaping, boring down. Five 
yards beyond the wet sand where the 
little breakers spilled he made his last 
stand, a stubborn, sullen underwater 
battle that made me grit my teeth 
against the throbbing pain in my wrist. 
But he was tired now, and the savage 
power of his rushes was gone. 

I led him slowly in until he grounded 
on the wet sand, and pounced on him 
and then I understood. My hook was 
not fast in his jaw. It was bedded deep 
in his side, a couple of inches back of 
the gill covers. No wonder he had 
fought me like a wild pony. I had 
lassoed him at the shoulder and brought 
him in without the aid of a bridle! 
Landing a fish hooked in the conven- 
tional way, in the jaw, is one thing. 
Take my word for it, landing him 
snagged amidships is another thing en- 
tirely! 

I rested my wrist for ten minutes, 
went back and landed another hooked 
the same way. To this day I don’t know 
whether it was because they were re- 
luctant to strike, or because they were 
packed so solid in their submerged, 
marching ranks that the hook engaged 
before one fish had a chance to single 
out the lure and stab at it. I know that 
humpies sometimes take a spinner. Not 
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Small weapon for an artilleryman! 


too ardently, but they take it. These 
didn’t. Anyway, they fought like blazes 
and gave us a great day. 

Unethical? Well, in my home coun- 
try in Michigan we certainly don’t ap- 
prove of snagging fish in that fashion. 
But the situation was different up there 




























To this Aleut woman, 
hooks are for "play" 
only. Takes a net to 
fill the drying racks 
with fish for winter! 


Wrists aching from a 
bout with finned dy- 
namite, the author's 
wife is glad enough 
to rest up by taking 
movies of the others 








Mario battles his first salmon with the four-ounce rod 


on the beach of Captains Bay. Thos: 
salmon were crowding into shoals o1 
the way to their spawning grounds. 

few more weeks would see them dead 


to the last fish. Meanwhile they wer: 
fair game for nets, traps, weirs, and 
any 


other known device for catching 
fish. The few we would take 
with a fly rod from this vast 
school would hardly matter 
And as for the sport of th 
thing, the fun of fishing 
comes from two sources any 
way. There’s the thrill of 
hooking the fish, outsmart 
ing him, pitting your skill 
against his canniness, giving 
him the lure he wants, coax 
ing him to strike. Then there's 
what comes after you sink 
home the hook. I wasn’t get 
ting any of the first brand of 
pleasure in this cockeyed sal 
mon snagging, but the battle 
the fish were giving me onc¢ 
I had ’em on more than made 
up for it! 

My wife wanted a 
with the rod next. She made 
contact with a good fis! 
maybe 
gritted her teeth and fought 
him to a standstill. 
slender wrist of a woman 
hardly made for that kind of 
punishment, unless she gets 4 
lot of practice, and in the er! 
the salmon won. She brough! 
him in until he touched bot 
tom, but he had strength le 
for a final flurry. He spent it all in o1 
flashing burst, wrenched free, and w 
a black shadow streaking out throu; 
the silver surf. 

The lady’s wrist was too done in 
try for another just then, and 
voted the next turn to Mario. 

This New Yorker had never had 
piece of fishing gear in his hands. Ther 
isn’t much fishing in the section of t 
Bronx where he lived before he join 
the Army, he explained. So when I ! 
something on the spinner that felt |! 
an underwater star shell, I gave h 
the rod and (Continued on page ° 
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MAKE 
SINKERS 


By 
R. H. JENKINS 





WORK BENCH 


OW that factories are putting 

all their efforts into war pro- 

duction and we are putting all 

the money we can into War 
Bonds, it pays to make even such a 
small thing as a sinker at home. It’s 
not difficult and you can put to use 
many common materials which are at 
hand. 

A sinker mold of cast aluminum isn’t 
hard to make and would be quite dur- 
able, but that’s out now because alumi- 
num is one of the essential metals. In- 
stead we can substitute plaster of Paris 
or even Portland cement. The plaster 
will make a smoother mold, but a mix- 
ture of half cement and half sharp sand 
will serve. Neither will last like the 
metal but will do nicely for a tirhe. 

To start, take four or five sinkers, of 
the sizes desired, and bury them to the 
halfway point in a block of clay or putty 
shaped to fit into a box form, as in- 
dicated in the drawing. Make small, 
funnel-shaped pieces of wood or clay 


and connect them with the outside of the 
mold. These will form the sprues, or holes 
through which casting metal is poured. 
Also make smaller connections between 
each pair of sinkers for vents or risers. 
drawing will make this clear. 


Th 
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‘olf the wooden form, showing various sizes 
of molds. Pliers are for handling hot sinkers 
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Wooden mold and some finished sinkers. Below: Constr 
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Now fit the form around the block. 
Pour your plaster or cement mixture 
over the whole, making a slab at least 
an inch thick. If cement is used the 
mold will have to harden for several 
days, but with plaster it will be safe to 
handle within an hour. 

In mixing the plaster estimate the 
amount needed to fill the form, and 


measure out water accordingly. To the 
water add plaster of Paris until a 


creamy mixture is formed. Let this 
stand, stirring occasionally, until the 
mass starts to thicken. Then pour into 
the form. Cover the sinkers evenly, 
avoiding air bubbles as much as possi- 
ble. Jar the form gently to be sure that 
every crack is filled, and let stand until 
the mass has grown hard and feels 
warm to the hand. The warmth indi- 
cates that the setting is complete and 


that the work can be taken from the 
have 


wood form. You now two half 





Plaster form of another type, with a clamp to 


hold its two sections together during pouring 


uction details of two types 
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mold plaster, the other of put- 
ty—but the latter will be discarded and 
1 second plaster one made over the first. 
Before doing this, cut small notches in 
each end of the first plaster block, so 
that when the new plaster is poured it 
will flow down into them, forming lugs 
on the second mold that will automati- 
cally keep the two molds in position. 
Now size the surface of the first plaster 
mold with soft soap or vaseline, put 
the sinkers, sprue-hole pieces, and wood 
forms in place, and pour the last half 
of the mold. When this has set, pry 
the two halves apart with a flat knife 
blade, remove the sinkers, and set the 
molds away to dry. The drying can be 
forced in an oven temperature of around 
100 degrees F. 

If scraps of lead are not handy, or if 
the spirit to conserve for the govern- 
ment is strong as it should be with all 
of us, the lowly pot metal, despised by 
all garage men, can be used. Pot metal 
is not one of the vital war metals and 
can be obtained from any junkman for 
1 few cents a pound. It melts easily 
ind makes a good sinker, though not 
quite so heavy as lead. It can be melted 
in a tin can on any gas stove, though an 
iron ladle is safer because the can may 
burn through before your work is 
finished. Pot metal should be heated a 
little hotter than lead as it solidifies 
again more quickly and will thus set 
before you are ready. 

Now, if you don’t wish to go to the 
trouble of making a plaster mold, there 
are two other methods which produce 
Continued on page 97) 
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The game protector checked the licenses. When he saw our names he grinned and told us to follow him 
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white-tails, but at that it takes real 
hunting to get a buck in a single day 


By HANDLEY CROSS 


ACK was ‘phoning from Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. “I’ve got to be in Wil- 

liamsport all day Friday,” he was 

saying, ‘and I’ve got to be back 
here at the plant when the whistle 
blows Monday morning. But I can take 
Saturday off, and there’s some real 
deer country right outside of Williams- 
port.... What's that? Yes, of course 
I realize that one day isn’t much time 
to get a deer, but a short-order hunt’s 
a lot better’n no hunt at all, isn’t it? 
Huh? You'll meet me at the hotel in 
Williamsport some time Friday eve- 
ning? O.K. That'll be the fifth, Friday, 
December 5—put a ring around it on 
your calendar!”’ 

Jack hung up, and as soon as he did 
I began to feel that I was a prize sucker 
for letting myself in for driving a cou- 
ple of hundred miles and back for the 
sake of hoofing it over a flock of moun- 
tains for a one-in-a-thousand chance of 
getting a shot at a buck between one 
sunrise and sunset. But Jack and I 
hadn't missed out on our annual deer 
hunt for ten years, and I just didn't 
have the heart to let him down now 
that he couldn't get away from his 
steel-plant job for more than a day. 
But, just the same, I told myself that 
I was being a sucker. 

I felt the same way when I drove 
up to the hotel just after dark the next 
Friday afternoon. After I'd left Har- 
risburg and headed up 404 I'd passed 
half a dozen southbound cars that had 
bucks roped onto their front bumpers. 
That had given me a lift, but the grand 
old I’m-going-hunting feeling hadn't 
survived the sticky traffic jam I'd 
got caught in as soon as I'd turned 
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into Williams- 
port’s main stem. 
An industrial 
town where all 
the plants are 
working over- 
time, and every- 
one is making 
money, is all right 
in its way, but 
somehow it didn’t 
appeal to me as 
the sort of place 
from which to 
Shove off on a 
deer hunt. 

And neither did 
the lobby of the 
hotel, with its uni- 
formed doorman 
and bellhops, and 
important - look- 
ing business men 
with brief cases 
under their arms. 
I called Jack's 
room as soon as 
I'd checked in. He said to come on up. 
Just before I rapped on his door I heard 
a familiar sort of dull click from inside. 
Jack was in his shirt sleeves, oiling up 
his Springfield sporter. He'd draped a 
faded red flannel shirt, a plaid mack- 
inaw, his old bird-shooting pants, and a 
darned wool union suit over the foot 
of his bed. That stuff, the smell of gun 
oil, and his wide grin combined to make 
me feel a little better—but they didn't 
make a steam-heated hotel room with 
a tiled bath feel like Mike’s camp up 
in New Brunswick, and it was no use 
pretending that they did. 
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SHORT-ORDER === 
DEER HUNT 


Pennsylvania has a tremendous herd of 








We passed deer camps that already had trophies hanging out in front 


But Jack’s a one-track-mind sort 


fellow who doesn't bother much about 


his surroundings so long as he’s getti! 
what he wants. What he wanted m 
right then, was a deer hunt, and 
was all teed up because he was goin: 
to get one the next day. He’d had 
luncheon gabfest with a pair of lo 
sportsmen, and now he was talking 
though he’d been born and raised righ 
out in the Sullivan County hills. Ba 
of Muncy Valley, thirty miles northea 
on 220, was the place for us, he assur‘ 


me. A lot of deer had been brought 


out of that country since the seaso! 
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More Keystone State bucks. Plenty had been taken since 
the season opened, but not enough to dent the herd much 


opened, but there were plenty more left 
in it. Driving was the way to get ‘em, 
especially when there wasn’t any snow 
on the ground and you didn't have any 
time to waste. One of Jack’s luncheon 
pals was going to call up a friend of 
his and fix it for us to hunt with a 
crowd who were going to stage a drive 
‘up there on the sock” the next morn- 
ing. 

“What do you mean 
sock?” I demanded. 

“Up on the headwaters of Loyalsock 


up there on the 


Creek, of course,” Jack told me in a 
Superior sort of tone. “Everyone 
around here calls it the Sock. How 


about eating ?”’ 
When the telephone jingled the next 


morning, and I rolled over to switch 
on the light and answer it, a voice at 
the other end of the wire said it was 


half-past five, sir. I crawled out of bed 
and into my hunting clothes, and be- 
fore I'd finished washing my face Jack 
Was rattling the door knob. ‘Don’t 
waste time washing, for Pete’s sake!” 
he growled when I let him in. “Let’s 
get going!”” He picked up the phone 
and told the desk to have my car sent 


around from the garage. 


‘e went downstairs. The coffee 
room wouldn’t be open for another half 
hour, so we decided we’d take a chance 
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When | awoke, Lattimer 
was in the yard punch- 
ing our tags. He had a 
grim look on his face 





on finding a place to eat 


along the road. Outside 
we found the doorman, 


uniform yet, 
talking to a _ policeman. 
While we waited for the 
car the cop told us how 
he’d got his buck up on 
the Sock on opening day, 
and the doorman described 
how he’d missed a big one 
by a hair on his day off. 
When the car came around 
they both helped us load 
our duffel into it, and 
wished us luck with envy 
in their voices. 

In a few minutes we 
were in real country, and 
in a few minutes more the 
} road was twisting up a 
a valley between steep-sided 
- y mountains. It is almost 
unbelievable how, in some 
parts of Pennsylvania, a 
half hour of driving after 
you are cussing the stop 
lights in some busy manufacturing 
town puts you in really good deer and 
bear country. 

Muncy Valley turned out to be a 
village with high hills right behind it, 
and a nice little eating place at its 
crossroads. We stowed away a hurried 
breakfast, got some sandwiches for 
lunch, and when we came out a big 
man in the trim uniform of a state 
game protector asked to check our li- 
censes. When he saw the names on 
them he grinned and told us that his 
name was Bob Lattimer, and that the 
fellows we were going to hunt with had 
asked him to keep an eye out for us. 
They had gone up into the hills and he 
was heading in the same direction; if 
we wanted to follow along after his car 
he’d show us where they were. 

As soon as we left Muncy Valley we 
started to climb, and we kept on climb- 
ing until—after we'd gone four or five 
miles—we hit a dirt road that ran along 
the edge of a deep horseshoe-shaped 
valley. At its mouth, several miles dis- 
tant and a long way below us, we could 
see the gleam of water running white 
over a riffle, and Jack said that must 
be the Loyalsock. When we got to the 
turn of the horseshoe we saw a half 
dozen men in mackinaws and red caps 
standing in the road. Lattimer stopped 


not in his 





did we. 
drive 
they 
offer to 
of the 
work with the drivers, who had gone 


his car and got out, and so 
They were the standers of the 
we'd been invited to join, and 
hospitably laughed down our 
start in by doing our share 
on ahead. Everything was arranged, 
they said, and they had been waiting 
for us. The drivers were going to drive 
downwind down the steep slope to the 
valley and across its bottom; their line 
would be curved so that if there were 
any white-tails in the valley they would 
be driven toward the closed end of the 
big horseshoe and the standers who 
would be stationed just below the crest 
of the far slope. 

30b Lattimer said so long. He had 
to be about his business of checking li- 
censes and seeing to it that opportunist 
hunters cruising the roads in their cars 
in the hope of knocking over an unwary 
buck didn’t have their guns loaded—or 
fork over a $10 fine if they did. “The 
lazy guys aren't killing many deer this 
year,” he remarked as he got into his 
car. “That easy-meat doe season last 
fall spoiled a lot of hunters. Now 
they’re having to learn all over again 
that even when there are plenty of 
bucks around you usually have to work 
for yours—that you've got to get out 
and hoof it over the first ridge, any- 
way.” 

All the rest of us piled into a car 
ind headed along the road—in the 
opposite direction to the way the driv- 
ers had gone. We dropped our first 
stander just where the U of the horse- 
shoe began to straighten out. After 
that we dropped one about every half 
mile. Our generous hosts insisted on 
giving us the most likely spots. I was 
next to last in the line, and Jack was 
half a mile beyond me. 

My stand was under a big pine tree 
a few hundred feet down the steep 
from the road. It overlooked a 
good-size clearing, at the far side of 
which, maybe sixty yards away, a deer 
run came out of the thick underbrush, 
curved clearing, and went 
into the heavy bush again. 

Loading my rifle and 


slope 


across the 


getting my 


back comfortably against the pine’s 
trunk, I settled down to listen and 
watch. My wrist watch said it was 


8:30, the time the drive was to start, 
but down there in the valley there 
wasn’t a (Continued on page %2) 
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Tr 
This will tell you why the Tic 


HE road to Tick Creek never saw 

a transit. It just grew. The first 

man over it Was a cowboy chasing 

a runaway bronec and the road 
ends a mile from the creek where he 
finally caught the critter. 

Some sheep outfit’s camp tender fol- 
lowed the trail with a high-wheeled 
wagon and from that humble beginning 
travel increased until today ten or fif- 
teen cars a year crawl over it. They 
have made the tracks easier to see, but 
haven't improved it much otherwise. 

Consequently, we were glad tc climb 
out and stretch our legs when Harper 
finally pulled his car up beside a spring 
in a grassy flat at the end of the road. 
The sun was nudging the blue ridge of 
the Owyhee Mountains to the west and 
there was little time to loiter if we 
hoped to make camp and eat supper be- 
fore dark. After a quick look around 
which assured us that no other fisher- 
men were ahead of us, we got to work. 
It was our first fishing trip of the year 
and we were anxious to make an early 
start next day. 


Although it was late in May, spring 
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k Creek road is 


eled 


so seldom wer 





had newly come to our 
mile-high Idaho camp 
site. The cottonwood 
leaves were the size of 
half dollars and their 
vernal wax gave a clean 
background to the min- 


gled cattle-country 
odors. 
Harper dragged our 


camping equipment 
from the back of his 
pick-up while I chopped a dead choke- 
cherry tree into sixteen-inch lengths for 
cooking. He pitched the tent while I lit 
the fire—so it would burn down to a 
bed of hot coals for cooking—and peeled 
the potatoes. 

When camp was finished and Harper 
had piled up wood for a fire after supper 
and to cook breakfast, I had the meal 
ready. We had a thick steak, broiled 
over the coals, crisp fried potatoes, a 
can of tomatoes simmered in a pan with 
a slice of bread broken in them, a pot 
of coffee, and a can of peaches with 
some cookies for dessert. 

As soon as supper was over and the 





The big rattler—apparently in excellent condition—was 
within inches of my hand. What saved me from his fangs? 


dishes were washed, we built up tl! 
fire and leaned back against our be 
rolls to watch the flames curl up arou! 
the logs and the twilight turn into nig! 

We discussed all the things that 
to make up Tick Creek fishing: T 
scenery, which is typical of the a! 
West; the wood ticks and rattlesnak 
to be guarded against; the native « 
throats that hit a fly with the furi 
abandon of a hungry pike grabbing 4 
frog; the deer which one occasiona 
sees along the stream. 

3efore we realized that time ws 
passing, we were knocking the ashes oul 
of our last pipes and it was time 
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What fly to use—when they're hitting anything? 


The hammered-down 
barb gave trout a 
chance to get away 


bed. Because clouds had swung up out 
of the west, we moved our food and 
cooking utensils and an armful of dry 
wood into .the tent before we carried 
our beds inside, unrolled them, and 
turned in. I went to sleep just as the 
first drops of rain were pattering softly 
against the canvas. 


open flaps waked us in the morning. 
We had slept later than we meant, but 
breakfast was soon over, a lunch was 
packed, and we were on our way to the 
creek. The shower in the night had been 
only enough to free the sharp odor of 
sagebrush and wash the dust from the 
air. It was so clear that we could see 
mountains ninety miles away across the 
Nevada line. 

Tick Creek was crystal clear, and as 
we set up our tackle I saw an eager 
cutthroat break water for a clumsy 
crane fly that ventured too close to the 
surface of a pool. 

We looped on light, four-foot leaders 
because the brush is thick along the 
stream at spots and it is hard to handle 
longer ones. The choice of a fly was, as 
always, a matter for speculation, even 
though we knew that Tick Creek trout 
usually were not particular as to pat- 
tern. (The reason is that there are no 
hatches on range-land streams, as there 
are on Eastern waters, and the trout 
feed chiefly on a wide assortment of 
land-born insects.) Harper finally chose 
a Royal Coachman because it would be 
easy to see in the shaded pools, and I 
followed suit. 

He won the toss to fish the first pool 
and I walked around, keeping out of 
Sight of the water so as not to scare the 
trout. I scarcely had passed before I 


doo streaming in through the 
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| watched Harper slipping along beneath a cut bank to get a chance at an inviting pool 


When you find outstanding fishing —and 


no fishermen—the reason’s not far away 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


heard him shout and knew that he had 
hooked a fish, but I did not wait to see 
it. I was anxious to hook.one myself. 

I hurried on to a round little pool, 
lined with bowlders, where the stream 
chuckled in over a riffle and eddied slow- 
ly beside the rocks before slipping out 
across a sand bar. Poking my rod care- 
fully through the screen of willows, I 
flipped the fly toward the head of the 
basin. Bang! It disappeared. A few 
drops of water rolled across the surface 
and my leader tugged toward the bot- 
tom in rapid, pulsing jerks. I was happy. 

You can have your rainbows and 
brooks, your browns and _ steelheads, 
your salmon and muskellunge. Give me 
the little, native cutthroat of the brush 
streams of the West. His sides bear 
iridescent parr marks of royal purple 
above white-edged, orange fins. His 
back is an emerald, studded with black 
opals. He is as active as reflected light, 
as graceful as a swallow, as game as a 
tarpon. He strikes like lightning. 


Y THE time I slipped him into my 
B creel, as proud and happy as a puppy 
on his first point, Harper came walking 
up with a smile a yard wide. His trout 
was eleven inches long, an inch better 
than mine. 

We moved slowly up the stream, one 
fishing one pool and the other the next, 
content, now that the initial excitement 
was worn off, to travel more slowly and 
wring the full measure of enjoyment 
from every minute. 

Before an hour passed we had kept 
half a dozen trout apiece, measuring 





between ten and twelve inches long, and 
Harper had one that was fully thirteen. 
He proposed not keeping any more, 
since we had enough for supper and it 
would be just as much fun to hook them 
and turn them loose. I agreed and we 
smashed the barbs on our flies down un- 
til they were merely little humps that 
would hold the trout as long as we kept 
a taut line, but would allow us to release 
them without handling. 


T THE point where we started fish- 
A ing, the stream was choked with 
brush, with only an occasional open 
pool, but soon we came to a meadow 
where the creek wandered along be- 
neath steep banks and where there was 
no brush to tangle a backcast. We 
paused to light our pipes and hold a 
routine de-ticking. 

This matter of ticks is one of three 
reasons why few fishermen visit Tick 
Creek. The other two are the road and 
rattlesnakes. 

In the spring wood ticks come out of 
hibernation and climb to the tips of the 
brush. There they wait, patiently wav- 
ing their arms, until a meal ticket 
comes along. Given time, a tick will 
wander around over your clothes until 
he finds a spot where he can reach the 
skin. Then, after some preliminary in- 
vestigation, he digs in and begins his 
meal—-and he may carry Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever. 

The best time to pick off ticks is be- 
fore they bite. So whenever we fish in 
tick country, Harper and I hold routine 
inspections Continued on page 95) 
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The night bef 


"s T’D be pretty nice if you could re- 
member every detail of every duck- 
hunting trip—sort of keep a record 
of each trip, so as to have something 

to freshen your memories!”’ 

That was me speaking, and I was 
directing my comment to one Allan 
(Al) Pratt, my favorite hunting com- 
panion and a gentleman whose pudgy 
frame hides considerable speed at 
swinging on fast-flying targets. It was 
late in the evening of the first day of 
the duck-hunting season, three years 
ago. We were just in from our blind at 
Lake Carl Blackwell, near Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and beside us there at the 
lake shore lay a little stack of blue- 
winged teal with a _ sprinkling of 
shovelers. 

“Yes,”” Al agreed, looking down at 
the stack of ducks. “Photographic rec- 
ords of all your trips are nice, but a 
written record ... you could make that 
after the hunt was over, and get it com- 
plete and just the way you wanted it, 
without wasting shooting time. And it 
would make the pictures mean more 
too.” 

So that night the ‘“duck-log” was 
born. It was to have, we decided, a space 
for each of these things: 

1. The date. 

2. The hunting location. 

3. The weather, temperature, and 
wind. 

4. The name of each hunter. 

5. The variety, sex, and number of 
birds bagged by each hunter. 
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Keeping records of each day in the blind 
teaches the smartest gunner new tricks= 
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By 
BUD JACKSON 


6. The approximate number of shots 
ed by each. 
7. The percentage of shots made good. 
8. General remarks on the hunt. 
Naturally, the average guy may not 
int to go into such great detail. We 
found, as the season progressed, that 
some of the fellows became increasingly 
reticent as to the number of shots they 
had fired—this reticence for the most 
part predominating in the hunters who 
shot the most shells yet produced the 
least game. However, the record was 
very easily kept in all other respects. 
The duck-log served well enough the 
purpose for which it was originally de- 
signed—that of a memory refresher. 
But it served another, far more im- 
portant one, we discovered after a few 
hunts. It became one of the handiest 
reference books on duck shooting that 
we had run across, providing us with 
information which not only increased 
our pleasure in our sport but educated 
us in a dozen facets of duck lore we pre- 
viously had not known. 


NE night, following a fairly good 
O hunt, we were checking back over 
the first four shoots of the season to 
compare the hunters’ marksmanship. 

You know, we're not getting any 
mallards,’’ Al commented, leafing 
through the then meager pages of the 
log. “We're getting lots of blackjacks 
and scaups but no mallards. How 
come ?”’ 

I glanced with him at the log’s record 
for our past four hunts. Sure enough, 
we had felled plenty of ‘jacks and blue- 
bills, but that was about all. Not only 


were we failing to bag mallards, but we 
were failing to bag any of the so-called 
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“dipper’’ ducks, the general classifica- 
tion under which a mallard comes. All 
of ours were diving species. 

I commented to that effect, and then 
both of us sat silent for a moment, try- 
ing to figure a reason for our failure 
where mallards were concerned. Sud- 
denly Al sat forward. ‘‘Let me see that!” 
He jabbed the stem of his pipe toward 
the log book, which I had taken from 
him. I passed it back. 

He ruffled the pages for a 
then sat reading something he had hap- 
pened across. When he looked up, the 


secon 1, 


light in his eyes was evidence that, 
whatever he had found, it was im- 
portant. ‘Read this,” he commanded, 


thrusting the book into my hands and 
pointing a stubby forefinger to an entry 
made two hunts back. 

It was a single sentence, but I got the 
drift at once. Under “‘General Remarks,”’ 
following that trip, I had written these 
words: 

“Lots of mallards in the air, but al- 
though they interest, none 
would decoy, and we had no acceptable 
shots at them.” 

That meant, of course, that we 
weren't appealing to mallards properly. 
If there were lots of mallards in the air 
and we were drawing only blackjacks 
and scaups (both in the diver group of 
ducks), then the decoy spread must be 
intriguing to disconcerting to 
dippers—the mallards being the dippers 
in this particular case 

We didn’t know exactly what to do 
about it then, but the next time out we 


showed 


divers, 


tried something. We had noticed that 
dipper ducks usually dropped in way 


out in front of our decoys. So we moved 
the dekes in closer to the blind. Then 
we deliberately scattered a dozen blocks 
along the shoreline, in not more than 
two or three inches of water and in 
various positions of feeding. I'd read of 
that trick somewhere long before 

And it worked! That hunt produced 
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a scattering of divers, but dip- 
pers as well—-a particularly good bag 
of the latter. We chalked up the credit 
for that to the duck-log, for through it 
we had got the hint that you had to ap- 
peal differently to the two classes. 
Later still, on discovering that we 
were being somewhat slighted on diver 
ducks, we split our decoy spread, put- 
ting one half of it fairly well out from 
the blind on the right side, the other 
half in close to the blind on the left. We 
took fourteen ducks that day: eight 
livers and six dippers. Every single dip- 


not only 


pe ve killed was shot from the left 
side of the blind: every blessed diver 
om the Wht! 


NOTHER bit of knowledge learned 
A from the log, and combined with 
that of which I have just told, also paid 
us dividends in more birds and better 


shooting. After one session with the 
duck-log, we noted that we had been 


having good mallard shoots, despite al- 
most balmy weather and a rising ba- 
rometer. We couldn’t explain that until 
we discovered that in every case our 
balmy weather had followed fairly close 
on the heels of a heavy siege of rain or 
snow. Thereafter when the storm clouds 
cleared and the sun broke out we came 
to expect shooting. And, ex- 
pecting it, we set out our blocks accord- 
ingly for dippers, as described above. 
Seldom disappointed in the 
number of mallards we decoyed. 

After that had sunk in, it set us to 
checking back upon our success during 
storm periods, and that led to still an- 
ther discovery: that we had always 
had excellent shooting for ringnecked 
lucks on stormy days. Rarely a hunt 
passed in stormy weather that our bag 


mallard 


were we 


lid not include ringnecks (or black- 
jacks, if you prefer that title), and 
scaups, too, of the lesser variety. So it 
ame to pass that if the day were 


stormy, we concentrated on getting as 
many dekes as possible in fairly good 

yrmation before the blind, for that we 
had found to be appealing to ringnecks 
ind scaups. These latter were far and 
iway the most predominant species in 
our rainy-day takes. 

Then there was the time when for a 
straight hunts we had 
mitinued on page 69) 
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d picture will make one hunt live again, years hence, 
tor Al and the author. But it will take the duck-log to 
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settle those future arguments about who shot which duck! 









“Dippers" like the mallard and baldpates at right come 
in mostly to shallow waters close to shore—just one of the 
many bits of duck lore the author drew from his log 
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ROB 


Sanderson and a bag which he and a companion brought down in 2'/2 hours 


HIRTY years ago my grandfather 

shot his last squirrel, but the fami- 

ly tradition is still going strong. 

Not because it is a family tradi- 
tion, but simply because these autumn- 
morning excursions will never cease to 
fascinate me. On those crispy days, 
when smoke smells as smoke should 
smell, I like to loaf leisurely through 
the frost-colored woods and along the 
cornfields. It’s a fine appetizer for the 
general game season to come, and I find 
it a painless way of getting in shape for 
later shooting. 

My grandfather was an excellent 
squirrel hunter. When the first heavy 
frost came, he’d load his percussion-cap 
rifle and follow his dog into the hard- 
wood every morning. Ten squirrels in 
an hour was no exceptional bag in those 
days. 

Old Shep was his favorite dog. Shep 
hunted with him for fourteen years, and 
was acclaimed by the neighbors as the 
best tree dog in the country. He'd leave 
the tree as soon as the gunner came into 
sight, and often would be barking up 
another before the first squirrel was 
shot out. Staying behind that dog 
would keep any man spry. 

Grandpappy depended greatly on his 
dogs. He wouldn't think of sitting still 
on a stump or log, but he'd rove the 
woodland with an enthusiasm that 


32 


didn't require a bite of lunch on an all- 
day hunt. 

So when I began my squirrel career 
with my first rifle, an old Stevens single- 
shot .22, I naturally inherited the tree- 
dog method. I had my own dogs as I 
grew older, and could comb from ten to 
fifteen miles of bluff country in a day. 
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F. SANDERSON 


It was on these circuits that I began t 
run into Old Fred with considerabl: 
regularity. 

Old Fred was the most accomplish¢ 
still-hunter of all the squirrel men | 
have ever met. When I knew him h¢ 
was far past his prime, and I never di 
covered whether he still-hunted throug 


















In skinning, slit the hide down back from neck to tail, loosen skin from body, pull stock 
ing fashion over each end, and cut tail, head, and feet. Hide then comes off in one piece 
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choice or through rheumatism. It was 
hard for me to imagine a good squirrel 
hunter without a dog, so at first I ac- 
cepted him with the tolerance you feel 
for the town patriarch who fishes under 
the bridge every day, and always goes 
home with his flour-sack creel still fold- 
ed neatly in his pocket. But the sight 
of Old Fred homeward bound with a 
grain sack bulging with game changed 
my ideas. 

Fred would locate every cornfield 
long before the shooting season. He’d 
browse around to find where the most 
husks and cobs were dragged into the 
woods. Just after sunup and just before 
sundown were his favorite shooting 
hours, but as his rheumatism became 
more troublesome he omitted the morn- 
ing shift. According to Fred, these were 
the only profitable periods—the rest of 
the day being no good for cornfield still- 
hunting. 

Rainy periods were a misery for 
Fred’s rheumatic joints, but as soon as 
the sun came out you'd see him plodding 
across the fields for the nearest good 
stand, rifle in one hand and, in the 
other, a piece of oilcloth which his 
daughter made him carry to protect his 
seat against a rain-soaked log or stump. 
One day I came upon a rocking chair 
near a favorite stand, and I realized 
then that Fred’s old Hopkins & Allen 
would not ring out for many more 
autumns. 

Well, Fred proved to me that sitting 
on a stump can be an effective method 
of filling the game bag, where before I 
had known only the walking system. 
Which method is better? That question 
has been argued since the days of the 
Kentucky rifle. Grandpap got thousands 
of squirrels with the walking system; 
Fred got thousands by just sitting down. 
Now I use both methods with success. 

Essentially, of course, the best method 
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When this little hound barks up 
there's always fur in the tree 





is the one that suits the region you hunt. 
Fred hunted only at the feeding grounds 
and the den trees. He’d get dozens of 
bushy-tails from hollow den trees that 
had swallowed up squirrels treed by my 
dogs. But in ordinary straight timber, 
Fred was at a loss, while my dogs treed 
scores of squirrels. 

Either way, a little time spent in per- 
fecting your method will give you a big 
lead over the gunner who depends most- 
ly on chance. Many a time I’ve come 
upon hunters who assured me that a 
patch of woodland was devoid of game, 
since they’d searched it from end to end 
without success. Usually, after a little 
quiet waiting, I knock out my daily 
quota from those same limbs. 

In still-hunting the important things 
are location and time of day. Squirrels 
just can’t be shot anywhere, any time. 
You’ve got to adjust yourself to the 
early-morning and late-afternoon feed- 
ing hours, and carefully choose your 
stand near a den tree or a corn or nut 
feeding ground. I prefer the feeding 
ground, for if you break a stick or blow 
your nose in approaching a den tree 
you'll sit solemnly for hours and wonder 
why you don't see fur. The best thing 

























lf you don't want 
to lug a rifle on a 
shotgun hunt, take 
along a .22 pistol 
for the still shots 





Left: A  cornfield— 
flanked on three or 
four sides by hard- 
wood timber—is the 
best place in the 
world to find game 












to do is to get there half an hour before 
the squirrels start to stir. 

This takes much more patience than 
I possess and for that reason I hunt 
the feeding grounds when I still-hunt. 
There's no location comparable to a lone 
cornfield flanked on three or four sides 
by hardwood. One evening I plugged 
five bushy-tails in less than half an hour 
at such a location, and another time I 
saw seven squirrels at one time run for 
the woods when my dog came in sight. 

The corn robbers often travel several 
hundred yards to get to a field. You'll 
have a steady stream, independent of 
each other and drawing from a wide 
area. Then if you frighten an early ar- 
rival it doesn’t mean your shooting is 
spoiled for the day; in a few minutes 
there'll be another customer from over 
the ridge. A good stand of nut trees can 
be hunted in the same manner. Just 
stay out of sight at a place that com- 
mands a wide view of the best ap- 
proaches. 

I have a personal weakness for travel- 
ing when I hunt. Sitting on a damp 
stump, while the dew drips down my 
neck from a bough and my blood con- 
geals, has no appeal for me. I like to 

rove the sunny autumn woods, and 
run toward the sound of barking 
dogs. 

The best day for a walking hunt 
is a dark one when the ground is 
damp. Squirrels move abroad at 
any time when the sun is hidden, so 
you get consistent shooting all day 
with no midday lag. In dull weath- 
er, too, the furry nutcrackers are 
not so likely to run for their hol- 
lows, but cling quietly to some ob- 
scure part of a tree. Then you're 
likely to pass many a game-bag 
evader if you’re not careful. Like- 
wise the squirrels do not flee from 
a dog as readily. More of them will 
be found in the exact tree a dog is 
barking up, rather than in one 
several trees away, and as scent 
holds well on damp earth the dogs 
have a big time too. On such a day 
there will be a low percentage of 
running shots, and a rifle will 
handle all the shooting you'll get. 

While sunny days are more pleas- 
ant for hunting, they require a dif- 
ferent technique. Then, instead of 
walking cautiously and peering at 
the branches, you'll do better to 

move quickly and lightly through the 
woods, keeping a careful eye well ahead, 
rather than only on the limbs above. 
When their keen ears pick up the sound 
of your coming, the squirrels often flee 
toward their dens, and perhaps you'll 
see a tail bobbing wildly ahead on the 
ground. Though a man can run a squir- 
rel down in the open, thick cover is a 
different matter; so the faster you move 
the better. Too, not so many squirrels 
are likely to flee if you walk briskly 
along, which (Continued on page 62) 


Rifle or shotgun for squirrels? Go after 
them or wait quietly for a shot? A vet- 


eran weighs the experience of years 
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“Dey is times, Cap'n, when dis here ole britches- 
loader shoot heself. | don't have to do a t’ing!’ 


ID you ever get so you couldn't hit a barn door? I 

got that way in the middle of the quail season one 

year. It was pretty bad, I can tell you. Why, one 

afternoon I found eight coveys and bagged only five 
birds. Ordinarily, of course, I would have But there's 
scant comfort in post-mortems. 

My neighbor, a sympathetic and thorough sort of fellow, 
came over to diagnose the trouble. 

“Sleepin’ well?” he began. 

“I've always been an expert at that.”’ 

‘“‘How’s the vision? Maybe your glasses need changing.” 

“No. Eyes all right.” 

“Maybe you're worried about that note that’s coming due. 
The best gunner in the world couldn't shoot well when... .” 

“Coming due is no new experience for 
that note,” I laughed. 

“Then it’s more’n apt to be your liver. 

I can always tell when my liver ain’t 
functionin’ well by the way I play golf. 
What you need is a good...” 

‘Got one of the best livers in the 
country,” I defended warmly. 

“Well, then,” he sighed, “I reckon 
your shootin’ is just a little off.” 

And that’s about the only diagnosis 
that’s safe in such cases. My unaccount- 
able slump lasted for a week, then just 
as unaccountably passed off and left 
me shooting normally again. I have 
slumps occasionally, maybe once or 
twice a year, but I’ve stopped trying to 
figure them out. And I've stopped wor- “~ 
rying about them... almost. 

They are the common lot of all good 
wing-shots. If you do much quail-shoot- 
ing,. the chances are so-many-to-one 
that at times, for some obscure reason, 
you get so definitely and horribly ‘‘off” 
that you honestly feel you couldn't hit 
a bull in the rump with a $10 spade. No 





I've walked up on thundering coveys in the wide 
open—and let them all sail away without a shot 





Mhea Vows 


matter how good a shot you ordinarily are, either 

It is also true of our misguided brother who smacks 
a golf ball up and down the fairways, who plays 
tennis, shoots skeet, or does anything else that re- 
quires the same nicety of codrdination—the sizt} 
sense we have when the other five are working to 
yether. There are days on which we can’t do any- 
thing wrong. Other days on which we can’t d 
anything right. And the thing passes understanding 

If you’ve hunted much, you'll know there are days 
on which you can’t miss a bird. You pluck the dizziest 
customers with surprising ease. And other days 
when you can't hit one flying straight down Main 
Street with a 10 gauge gun. As an old darky, one of 
the few competent quail shots of his race I ever knew, 
feelingly remarked: 


™ EY is times, Cap'n, when dis here ole britches- 
D> loader shoot heself. I don’t have to do a t’ing! 
And dey is odder times when de Debbil heself cyan’t 
hit a sassafras wid her. How come dat, Cap’n?”’ 

If you hunt a lot and you never get off, maybe it’s 
because you're never on! Maybe you ‘are like a 
traffic cop I heard about: 

“That fellow is undoubtedly the most even- 
tempered man I ever saw.”’ 

“Is that so?” I asked admiringly. 

“Yeah. Stays mad all the time.” 

If you come into court and say you do a lot of 
wing-shooting, and that you are not subject to an 
occasional “streak o’ missing,’”’ you might be telling 
the truth. Might be. But the probability is that you 

are allowing yourself to fall into a verbal inexactitude. You 
can't hit a fellow in the nose for that. 

If you do hunt a lot and you really never, never get off, you 
are just a freak of nature, and I have no sympathy for you. 
I haven't any use for anybody who is always right. 

Dogs are subject to slumps too. Even the best of them have 
off days, and often without any ascertainable cause. Some 
times a dog, apparently in good condition, can’t for the life ot 
him pin his birds down. You have seen them that way, I am 
sure. However hard he tries, he bungles the job, while his 
master berates him for his maladroitness. The dog’s precision 
just deserts him, and he is often aware that something is 
wrong and is decidedly unhappy about it himself. 

Sometimes such a condition is induced by physical trouble, 
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A slump period is a fatal time for tinkering. You'll be a 
sad man when you discover that it wasn't the gun—but you 


but just as often no cause is discoverable. When dog and 
man both get off at the same time, the whole world just ain’t 
worth a tinker’s dam and it’s right hard to be philosophical 
about it. When this happens, I love the fellow who can call 
his dog in and say: 

“Old man, you can’t smell ’em and I can’t hit ’em. We're 
both off. Let’s go home, get us a good supper, and forget 
about hunting for a few days.” 

To be consistently good is hardly human, and really not 
much fun. Most of us ordinary mortals are streaky and 
freaky. We shoot by spells. Off and on. We make 
the most of our streaks when we have them, know- 
ing full well they won’t last forever. As Mr. John 
Oakhurst, gambler, pithily remarked in Bret 
Harte’s famous tale: “Luck is a mighty queer thing. 

All you know about it for certain is that it’s bound 
to change. And it’s finding out when it’s going to 
change that makes you.” 


HAT is it that makes us sometimes shoot 
away above our heads? Golfers call it being 
hot. It is an intangible but terribly real something 
ften the only difference between first-money and 
also-ran. A “hot” amateur can whip the stuffings 
out of a cold professional. 
[ once asked a famous tournament golfer: 
actly what do you mean by being hot?” 
You don’t know what it is, where it came from, 
how long it’s going to last, or where it goes when it 


“Ex- 


Every hunter knows them — 
the awful days when a man 
couldn't hit his 


floor with a size 16 shoe 


bedroom 
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leaves you. But when you've got it you’re unbeatable, and 
when it deserts you it’s pluperfect misery,” he answered, 
Nothing is more surprising than how dumb a man can be at 
times, especially a bird hunter. I happen to be a reasonably 
good shot, but I have walked up thundering coveys in the wide 
open and let them all sail away without shooting. Just stood 
like a dumb cluck in a brain fog. Should be ashamed to admit 
it, but it’s a fact. Sometimes I don’t think I have as much 
sense as I think I have. I have watched many an easy shot 


sail away while debating whether he was within range, sud- 
denly deciding that he had been within range after all, and 


getting furious with myself for realizing it too late. 


underlies a persistent 
a sleepless night, eating 
allergic, all may undermine our 
acute, and dull our re- 
noire behind a slump. 
“IT can always 


ERY often some 
streak of missing. 
some food to which one is 
reserve powers, make our senses less 
actions. A lazy liver is often the béte 
A discerning companion of mine often declares: 
tell Bill is constipated by the way he shoots.” 
It doesn’t take much to get a man off, and not much to get 
him back on. I have a Virginia brother-in-law, a crack shot, 
who invariably does poorly when he comes down to South 
Carolina to hunt with me. It’s the coffee, he says, and it may 
be, but I subscribe to the theory that he’s worrying over his 
affairs at home. You can’t shoot well when you are divided. 
You've got to be all there. 
The trouble may be physical without our being aware of it. 
A physical state may induce a mental state, although neither 
obtrudes itself on our consciousness, 


physical upset 
A mean cold 


Continued on page 67) 


The more you cuss the more 
you'll have to cuss. I've 
found that out for myself 
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E DOESN'T look like a guide. 

His tanned chin and cheeks bear 

a fuzz visible only when the sun 

strikes it right. Only in his 
prodigious ability to make hot groceries 
disappear, and in his good-natured tol- 
erance for guys who think they’re 
anglers just because they can get a 
fly out sixty feet, does he resemble an 
orthodox guide. In place of spittin’ 
terbaccy he goes for peanut brittle. In 
fact, the first time he guided me his 
“fee’’ was a chocolate bar I had left 
from one of those mammoth lunches 
only a fishing-camp cook can prepare. 

That was five years ago. Then he 
was twelve. 

On that trip I packed in to Cotton- 
wood Lake, 11,000 feet up in California's 
Sierras, and only a few miles as the 
eagle flies from the highest peak in the 
United States. The rocky trail in fol- 
lowed the rotted remains of a crude 
flume that in the ‘50's carried timber 
from an old sawmill far up the canyon. 
A little more than ten miles long, from 
the end of the auto road to the camp 
below the lakes, the trail follows rush 
ing, roaring Cottonwood Creek. It took 
five hours’ steady plodding by my sturdy 
mountain horse, but the canyon's wild 
beauty was ample reward for the tire- 
some ride. 


ET in a lush meadow among stately 
S tamaracks and foxtail pines through 
which Cottonwood Creek winds slowly, 
the camp looked inviting, but my old 
friend Clarence Towler was rather 
gloomy over prospects. The big goldens, 
he admitted, were coy. Flies were strict- 
ly a gamble; worms not at all a sure 
thing. “Only one chance,” he said. “If 
you can get some hellgramites you 
might wake ‘em up.” 

That was how I happened to meet 
Winston Moore, the boy guide of the 
Cottonwoods who really isn’t a guide at 
all. He had produced the hellgramites 
and naively, it seemed at the time, 
offered to show me where to fish. At 
first I was good-naturedly indulgent of 
his unintentional reflection on my 
prowess as a fisherman. After all, I'd 
fished the lakes before with good luck. 
But he went along. And before the day 
was over I was glad he had. 

At his timid suggestion I took off my 
7'4-foot leader and borrowed one about 
twelve feet long from him. Patiently he 
showed me how he fooled the shy gold- 
ens in the crystal-clear water. Not only 
that. He diplomatically soothed my 
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Here's a bit of California trout lore that may 


prove a good tip to anglers everywhere 


By JOE MEARS 





Little ones all, but Martin (left) and the author like them that way for breakfast frying 


pride with obviously sincere praise for 
my somewhat clumsy roll cast with the 
long, unweighted leader. 

Not at all cocky, Winston was the 
kind of a kid who in the city is more 
interested in winning Boy Scout merit 
badges than in worrying his dad about 
using the family bus. I learned he'd 
been a fisherman for nine of his twelve 
years. Every year his father had taken 
him to the Cottonwoods. This particular 
summer Clarence had talked his dad 
into letting Winston stay the rest of the 
season until school opened. 

All this, as I said, happened five 
years ago. For some strange reason, I 
hadn't fished the Cottonwoods again un- 
til last summer. 

When Martin and I rode in to Clar- 
ence’s camp, he and Mrs. Towler were 
glad to see us, of course, but again 
pessimistic. 

“You should have waited until August 
when the goldens have finished spawn- 
ing,’ said Clarence. ‘“‘But maybe we can 


help you out. There’s an old friend 
yours here.” 


Just then a tall, gangling youth wear 


ing a ten-gallon hat, the brim of whi 
bristled with flies, leaders, and spinne! 
strode up. “Remember Winston 
asked Clarence. 


ID I remember him? I'd never f 
D get the fishing he’d showed me. B 
I didn’t expect to see a six-footer 

“I've been coming up every summe! 
said Winston. ‘Dad had rather I'd 
here than chasing around all sum! 
in the city. I work on the trails, wrang 
the horses, and sort of help around t 
camp. And I fish once in a while.” 

“Once in a while ?”’ I demanded. 

“Yeah,” shyly returned Winsti 
“when there isn’t any work to do.” 

“Got any pressing duties tomorrow 

“Don’t think so. I think I can g 
away right after breakfast. How’ll 
o'clock be ?”’ 

Next morning Martin and I climb 
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ut of our blankets at 5 o’clock. I gota 
nerry fire going in the pot-bellied stove 
ind tentatively stuck my nose out of the 
tent flap. I pulled it back. Then, slip- 
ping on a sweater and my leather coat, 
I took a deep breath and rushed outside. 
| found the wash basin and took it back 
nto the tent where Martin was hud- 
iled around the tiny stove. 

“Want some water to wash with?” I 
isked. ‘‘Here it is!”’ 

ARTIN ducked his head, expecting 
MV an icy deluge. It didn’t come, be- 
1use the water was frozen solid! Quite 
contrast to the weather in the valley 
velow, where our car’s radiator had al- 
nost boiled over climbing up from the 
nain Owens Valley highway to the pack 
station at the end of the auto road. 

“That doesn’t look much like fly fish- 
ng,’ said Martin. 

We didn’t loaf getting to the camp 
lining room, yet by the time we arrived 
Winston had rounded up our riding 
horses, saddled them, and had caught 
half a dozen nice golden trout from the 
stream right in front of the camp. Crisp- 
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Winston, the boy guide, is a veteran fish finder in spite of his youth. The 
above, taken five years back, shows him wielding the net at the age of 12. 
a husky 17, he's catching a Cottonwood Lakes golden for himself, with Martin at the net 





At left: A wild-leaping golden tries to 
shake the hook. Author's camera, set at 
1/500 second, "stopped" him in midair 
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ly-fried taken from the pan 
just before they become so dry you lose 
the rich, distinctive taste, do something 
to you! Martin and I went for them so 
whole-heartedly we could eat only a 
couple of fried eggs, half a dozen hot 
cakes, and a hunk of fried ham apiec¢ 
on the side! 

Then Martin was anxious to start 

“No need to get to the high lakes too 
early,” Winston. “Let the water 
warm up a bit. It’s early for fly fishing, 
most of the high lakes have 
been free of ice only a few days. Of 
course, we always can drop down to 
Falls Lake and pick up some small ones 
to eat.” 

“Do they fight?’ asked Martin, who, 
it should be stated in his defense, had 
never fished the Cottonwoods before. 

“Well,” grinned Winston, “‘they aren’t 
steelheads, but there’s enough of the 
rainbow in a golden not to give up too 
easy. The Falls Lake goldens are small. 
If you want to have some real sport you 
ought to tangle up with the clockwork 
trout!” 

“Hey!” I asked. ‘‘What’s that?” 


goldens, 


said 


because 








returned 


“Wait and 
Winston. 

No amount of cajoling could pry any 
more details from him. He was begin- 
ning to act more like a real guide than 
he used to. 

Soon we 


I'll show you,” 


were riding up the steep, 
winding trail that follows the swift- 
flowing creek, taking care to avoid the 
deep bogs. The air was keen, invigorat- 
ing. Far above us, hidden by the dense 
growth of tamaracks and foxtail pines, 
but revealing itself by a muffled roar, 
was the giant falls of Cottonwood 
Creek. 

“Ought to jump some deer,” said 
Winston, who was riding ahead. ‘‘Look 
over there!” 

I looked. Less than 100 yards away, 
four buck deer, aroused from their beds 
in the lush grass, got up, stood like 
statues for a moment, and then bounded 
away into the close-by woods. No mis- 
taking it. We were in the wilderness. 
Raucous pine crows hurled insults at us 
from the safe vantage of the tall pines, 
and smaller birds chirped sweetly. The 
mounting sun, dazzling in its brilliance, 
made the patches of perpetual snow 
glisten on the rocky slope of 14,000-foot- 
high Mt. Langley, dominating landmark 
of the Cottonwood Lakes chain. 


FTER we'd climbed the winding, 
A steep trail to the summit, our 
youthful guide announced we'd tie up 
our horses and hike down to Falls Lake, 
at the foot of the tumbling cascade of 
South Fork Creek. And as we half 
walked, half slid down the rugged slope, 
clambering over giant bowlders strewn 
with reckless abandon over the rugged 
landscape, I began to realize why. I sup- 
pose some movie stunt rider or perhaps 
a cavalryman could make it, but I was 
glad Winston thought so much of our 
horses—-and us. 

Winston's advance notices on Falls 
Lake hadn't been exaggerated. Those 
goldens dog-gone near hit a bare hook! 
I put on the gray-hackle, green-body, 
No. 12 dry fly which ordinarily is my 
first choice in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Winston was fishing with a mosquito, 


and Martin (Continued on page 52) 
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The springer will stay 
in the same corner of 
the field, and send up 
birds that you can hit 


OW that we're on the verge ot 
another pheasant season, the 
time is ripe, I believe, for me 
to sound off on a topic that’s 

been drifting around in the background 
of my thoughts for six or seven years. 
So here we go: The springer is the ideal 
dog for use on the ringneck pheasant. 

All right, all right, you setter and 
pointer men! If that’s treason make the 
most of it. You're entitled to your own 
ideas and preferences—-and so am I. 
Sure, I know your breeds are both great 
dogs. But if I’m going to: hunt ring- 
necks make mine springers! The 
pheasant and that stout-hearted spaniel 
belong together as naturally as wheat 
cakes and maple sirup. 

Maybe I ought to digress at this point 
long enough to say that I like pheasants 
too. Yeah, I hear the boos in the back 
of the room, but I don’t mind. 

Deride the ringneck all you like, he’s 
still a great game bird in my opinion. 


os 


By CARNES LEE 
You may laugh at this gunner’s choice, 


but the game bag’s proof of the hunting 


And whatever the opposition may say, 
I'm not exactly alone in thinking so. 
There are at least three or four million 
sportsmen scattered across these United 
States from New England to Oregon 

sort of concentrated in such places as 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, the Dakotas, and 
a few other states—-who agree with me. 
Yes, sir, the ringneck boasts a bigger 
and more ardent following than any 
other feathered game on this continent. 


URE, I know the quail is a better 
S game bird. Of course the wild turkey 
is nobler. I agree that the ruffed grouse 
is king of the Northern woodlands. But 
Old John Pheasant is something that 
none of the rest of ’em are—or all the 
rest of ‘em put together. He’s demo- 
cratic. He’s everybody’s bird! 










Not overzealous, he waits till you're ready to 


He lives in the outskirts of villages 
and likes it. He invades city parks and 
subdivisions. He thrives in the farm- 
lands. He hangs out, in short, where 
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the average hunter—the one-gallus guy 
that makes up the backbone of the army 
of sportsmen in this country—can get 
at him. And do they get at him? Say, 
he’s the best friend the ammunition 
makers have among feathered game! 

Now, I'll admit he has his faults. I 
know how he behaves in front of dogs. 
I'll get around to that a little later. I 
know his manners are the worst in the 
world, that he’s a blackguard and a 
quarrelsome scoundrel. But the fact re- 
mains, if he disappeared from the coun- 
try overnight his going would leave a 
bigger gap than any other feathered 
game could fill. 

I’ve been hunting the ringneck, when- 
ver I got the chance, for the last fifteen 
years. So far as I can see, his behavior 
is the same wherever you find him. He’s 
1 rowdy, boisterous, canny, cocky lad, 
Old John is, in the mountain valleys 
west of Philadelphia and in the dry lake 
beds of Iowa. 

Now let’s get back to our theme. Say 
we're going pheasant hunting. I want 
1 springer spaniel to go along. 


ES, I've tried the other breeds, tried 
Yiu plenty of times, and given ’em 
1 fair workout, followed setters fresh 
down from the grouse woods, where 
they had put on a performance as 
smooth as anything Joe Louis ever of- 
fered in the ring—and that’s smooth 
enough. But the first pheasant they hit 
made ’em look like sheep dogs that 
never smelled a bird before. Pointers? 
I've shot over some that were Grade A 
on quail or chickens or grouse or wood- 
cock or what have you, unless you hap- 
pen to have pheasants. Then the dogs 
turned into blundering dolts that ruined 
the day for everybody. 

I've tried Brittany 


spaniels. These 
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Hunters may sneer at the pheasant, but remem- 
democratic—everybody's 


little sneak pointers have gained popu- 
larity pretty fast in some sections of the 
East and the Midwest the last few 
years. I'll even make a confession. I’ve 
got a likely-looking young Brittany 
whose blood line goes back to some of 
the best, growing up in my kennel at the 
present minute. I shot over a pair of 
these spaniels just last week. I'll still 
take springers for pheasants. 


FTER all, there’s a great deal more 
a to a day in the pheasant field than 
just the shooting: There’s the white 
frost on clover and dead goldenrod at 
dawn, the sun rolling over the eastern 
rim of the world, the long tree shadows 
appearing across the level fields as if 
by magic. There are the colors of Octo- 
ber, the smell of woods and thicket. 
There are the clear sweet notes of blue- 
birds migrating overhead. There is the 
still warmth of noon, and red and yellow 
leaves eddying down on the windless air 
There is the flash of a stray cardinal in 
a bare hawthorn, and the bark 
squirrel on a distant fence. 

There are these things and one other 
There is the work of a good dog, a dog 
who knows John Pheasant, who can 
match wits with him and win, who loves 
this game and is willing to abide by its 
rules. 

My first quarrel with pointers and 
setters in pheasant hunting, as I’ve 
known 'em, is ranging wide. You cross 
a fence row and a long field of alfalfa 
stretches invitingly ahead of you. It 
looks birdy, and you’re due for some 
shooting. 

That’s what you think! 

The dogs go slamming away, quail 
style, grouse style, chicken style, or 
field-trial style. Call it what you like. 
I’ve got my own fa- 


of a 


°S and 
Nation 


bird! 








vorite words for it but I won't set ’em 
down here. 

You're nicely over the fence and 
twenty yards out in the field when the 
first bird goes clattering out—-four shot- 
gun ranges away. It’s a hen and wouldn't 
be legal game anyway. But don’t let that 
influence you. There are more to come. 
Three or four more. And come they do. 

The dogs are halfway down the field, 
racing through the alfalfa, and pheas- 
ants go rocketing up ahead of ’em in 
frantic The last two are cocks, 
but there’s nothing you can do about it. 

A friend of mine who is a confirmed 
pointer man—-and owns two of the best 
grouse dogs I've ever shot over—has a 
phrase for it. He likes to come to a halt 
in the middle of a promising stubble 
field or at one end of a ditch bank and 
let the dogs have a free hand. 

They'll clean it for us,”’ he explains. 

And how they clean it! I've watched 
those clean too many pheasant 
The sight of them galloping off 
in high gear on another mission of ring- 
neck flushing now fills my soul with a 
deep weariness and resignation. 

My friend's faith is touching. The 
next time, he hopes, they’ll nail the bird 
hard and fast and hold him. They must 
do it now and then, too, for their owner 
kills a decent bag of pheasants every 
fall. But it never seems to happen when 
I'm along. 


haste. 


dogs 


fields. 


ty YOU can see why I want my dog 
in the same field with me when I’m 
after pheasants. 
him in the 


What's more, I want 
Same corner of the field. 
That’s where my springer stays. 

Then we come to the little matter of 
false points 

I remember Art Winnie, up at Traverse 














City, Mich., in that connection. On days 
when the bass weren't coming on Lake 
Leelanau, Art used to save up his strikes 
until he had enough for a mess. Fried 
strikes, Art told more than one novice, 
are a real delicacy. “You lay a strip of 
bacon across each one and fry ‘em 
crisp,’’ Art used to explain. ‘‘They taste 
almost like plain bacon, but they’re 
good.” 

Points on pheasants are a lot like 
Art's fried strikes. You don’t get much 
to show for ‘em. 

Your setter slams along, down the 
fence row. All of a sudden he swings 
out into the tall foxtail, circling into the 
wind, feeling his way. Then, in mid- 
stride, he turns to marble. 

He's as rigid as Plymouth Rock. His 
style sets your heart to pounding. If 
you were hunting grouse that stand 
would mean shooting. If you were in 
quail country no shadow of doubt would 
cross your mind. 

But you're not hunting grouse or 
quail, brother. You're on the trail of 
Old John Pheasant, and it’s a clever 
trail, as full of surprises as a package of 
Christmas neckties. 

You walk out to the dog and move 
in for the flush. Your pulses are throb- 
bing. You ease the safety off. And 
then you get just the merest hint of 
warning. Your dog, the pride and joy 
of your heart up in the grouse woods 
two days ago, takes two slow, uncertain 
steps forward. You swing around in 
sharp reproof. His behavior is more 
important than the shot, after all. But 


‘i : ‘ 


at that instant, faint and distant, a mere 
ruffie of sound above the noise of the 
wind in the dead goldenrod, you hear 
wings. You look that way. Over at the 
far edge of the field a cock pheasant 
is pounding out of the weeds, in no great 
hurry, soaring off with a glint of copper 
and red on his far-off form. He may 
even throw you a derisive cackle. The 
setter breaks point suddenly, edges 
ahead a few steps, whips around and 
goes pell-mell through the cover in 
widening circles, trying to find bird 
again. But by that time the bird is in 
the next township. All you have to 
show for him is the point—-and fried 
points taste almost exactly like fried 
strikes. 

Sure, I know there is a pointer or 
setter now and then that figures Old 
John out, that learns how to handle him 
and does is consistently. He slams in 
fast, nails his bird, and spikes him 
down where he is—-sometimes. If that 
doesn't work he cuts a fast circle, comes 
in from the front and tries the job of 
anchoring in another location. I've shot 
over one or two such dogs, 

There are horses, too, that can trot 
the mile in less than two minutes, and 
men who can break 100 straight at 
skeet. But they’re too few and far 
between for practical purposes. For 
pheasant hunting give me a breed of 
dog that rings the bell oftener than that. 
And that means a nonpointing dog. 

There is no mystery involved. The 
pheasant simply doesn’t lie to a dog. 
He just isn’t made that way. There are 
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better ways of saving his skin and he 
knows it. He has legs and he uses ’em 
He can hide under a tumbleweed and 
he knows how far he must travel t 
get beyond range. Knowing thes 
things, he makes them all a part of his 
defense program. He won't lie and wait 
for you to walk up on him, not once in 
ten times, and that’s that. 

So why use a pointing dog on him? 
Why rely on a dog whose technique is 
to stand and depend on the bird staying 
where he is found? It doesn’t make 
sense. 

I shot one day with a shooting partner 
over two Brittany spaniels and a wise 
old pointer. I'd be lacking in apprecia- 
tion if I named the man. We'll just call 
him Budge. The day was typical of 
what has happened to me time and 
again with pointing breeds in ringneck 
hunting. 

The morning was ideal. There had 
been a white frost in the night and by 
the time we turned out, an hour or so 
after sunup, it was melting, leaving 
weeds and grass dripping wet. If a 
pheasant moves on a morning like that 
the dogs can follow. If he sits he steams 
with good hot smell. 

We put the two spaniels down in 
weedy stubble. We'd leave the old dog 
in the car until the cover dried and the 
sharpness of the daybreak chill was 
gone from the air, Budge decided. 

There was a promising swale, grown 
up to willows and tall goldenrod, a 
hundred yards from the place where 
we stepped (Continued on page 96) 
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The springer will cut figure Z's all day long in front of the hunters, and stay within shooting distance practically all the time 
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The ducks are coming! A dean of decoy whe 
s, 
makers gets ready for another season 


He knows what they like! In a little Quebec work- 
shop, Raoul "Papa" Pilon puts the last touches on 
a decoy practically guaranteed to bring in birds 


In his near-70 years, Pilon has mastered 
the appearance and habits of every wa- 
ter-fowl species. Sportsmen say his decoys 
are so lifelike they're served in restaurants! 


lia 


No short cuts for Papa Pilon; he hews and shapes down his decoy 
bodies and heads from solid blocks of cedar and prefers to take 
his time, although when rushed he can turn out a dozen in a day 
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1 Are patches—or even tiny specks—of rust beginning to appear on the blued surfaces of 
your favorite gun? Then get at them now, before they destroy the strength as well as the 
beauty of the piece; get on the job and reblue it yourself. It's interesting work, and the 
cost is low; you can blue several guns for only $3—or less if you already have most of 
the tools and supplies. And it's not difficult, either, if you follow to the letter these instruc- 
tions by Chas. Askins Jr. It's true that many guns are ruined by careless, fumbling at- 
tempts at rebluing, and a slip can be ruinous here too. However, Askins has used this process 
many times with excellent results. If you want to play safe, practice first on your oldest gun 
or a smooth piece of scrap steel. Now, if you're ready to go, start by dismounting the whole 
gun, removing stock, fore-end sights, and every removable part of the receiver, leaving 
only the barrel and receiver housing. If small parts need rebluing, do them separately 





4 Rebluing solution creates a heavy rust 
so the bore must be we!l protected from 
it. First it gets a coating of thick grease 





Every gun collects unsightly dents and scratches; smooth them off 5 Then wooden plugs, whittled to an exact fit, are driven into the 
first, but on the outside only, leaving inner surfaces alone. Use muzzle and fitted tightly into each opening at the breech end, so 
a coarse, then a fine file, and polish off with emery and steel wool that no bluing solution can enter the interior parts of the gun 





A lye bath now removes grease from surfaces to be blued. Bring 





% a strong solution to a boil in a long trough (a baby-chick feeding 
3 Next, every trace of the original blued finish must be taken off trough like this is a handy shape) and put the gun in for ten minutes, 

the gun, and the steel polished mirror-smooth, using emery and agitating constantly. Rinse off in pure boiling water (distilled or 
steel wool in sweeping strokes. Secret of good rebluing is to start rain water if possible) and dry quickly while metal is hot with clean 


with every surface clean and shining. Half measures just won't work! cotton cloths. Wear new cotton gloves in drying to keep work spotless 








Rettue Gous Cun 


Rifles, shotguns, and pistols are irreplaceable now; 





protect those you have by this easy-to-follow process 





7 Now for the bluing formula, which must 
be made up some days in advance and let 
stand. In it are 12 ounces distilled water, 
2 drams blue vitriol, 3 drams spirits aitre, 
1 dram sulphur, /2 dram nitric acid, | dram 
corrosive sublimate, 3 drams tincture iron, 
| dram copperas. Quantities are small and 
should be exact, so it's wise to have your 


druggist make it up. Store solution in a dark bottle labeled 
"POISON" [it is!), and keep it off your skin, as it burns. 
Now, with gun still warm after drying, apply solution lib- 
erally with cotton or gauze in a split, pitch-free stick of 
pine, holding the work by the wooden plugs and swabbing 
it from end to end with long, smooth strokes. When com- 
pletely covered, set it away in a rather damp spot for 24 hours 





10 When the color suits you (six to ten applications are 
generally enough, but more won't hurt) wash the gun 
thoroughly in plain boiling water to stop chemical action 


12 Reassembled (and with the stock oil-finished as 
described in the July 1942 OUTDOOR LIFE), your 
gun will be as sleek and well preserved from harm as 
the day you bought it. So get busy and reblue it now! 
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lf in applying the bluing solution you 
find it isn't “taking evenly and shows 
patchy spots, it means you didn't get all 


the old bluing off. Clean and repolish bad 
spots and wash the bluing just applied off 
the whole gun; then repeat Steps 6 and 7 





















The day after the first bluing, the gun 
will be heavily rusted. Gently wipe off 
loose particles, being careful not to remove 
all the coating; then apply bluing solution 
liberally again. Repeat this daily, and you 


will find the blue getting darker and darker 











11 Dry the gun. Then, while 
still hot from the bath, 
swab on raw (not boiled) lin- 
seed oil liberally with sheep 
fleece, using long, sweeping 
strokes and not rubbing heav- 
ily. The oil is now left to dry 
into the metal for several days, 
giving the new bluing per- 
manence and a darker color 














Top: A scene familiar to any mother—and 
some fathers! Food for the young animals 
is concocted and strained into sterilized 
bottles the same way as a human infant's 
formula. And why not? Thev're babies too! 













OODS ORPHANS GET THE BEST IN BOTTLE FEEDING 


hild visitors at the Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N. Y., State Park, get a special break; 
ey're encouraged to get to know wild animals by helping feed them—with a girl museum attend- 
+ standing by to prevent accidents. But the animals are lucky too! The fawns and bear here, 
| found orphaned in the woods, are bottle-fed with a well-balanced, carefully prepared formula 



















ith bait casts on the Music Hall roof and 
aches a ballet girl (note that stance!) as 
o dancers of the Rockettes group look on 


FLY-FISHING FEVER IN NEW YORK’S RADIO CITY! 


Watching a stage show at the famed Radio City Music Hall, you'd never suspect that its 
tenor in Mexican costume (or maybe it's Chinese this week) was a fly fisherman in disguise! 
Yet the male chorus of this giant New York movie house harbors not one but several enthusi- 
astic anglers, such as Guy "Tex'’ Smith above. Smith ties his own flies in his dressing room 
between shows and practices casting on the roof playground provided for Music Hall em- 
ployees. It's a long time between visits to the stream, since he works a continuous five-week 
shift, but the "week-end" that follows is a week long—not a bad arrangement for fishing! 
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SOLDIERS’'’ HOLIDAY—A FAMILY FISHING SPREE 


Enjoying resident-license privileges in 
Texas, three Army sergeants and a pri- 
vate at Camp Wolters entertained their 
visiting families with a day of angling 
at Morris Sheppard Lake. The private, 
Paul F. Wonders, kept busy taking these 
pictures, but his little girls, Carol Jo 
and Gayle, got some expert advice below 













ne = 
f YY) The sergeants (W. H. Meuller baiting up, John Mortier standing, and H. B. Sneiderman 
= show their stuff, How many they caught was not reported, but they look like veterans a 





Want good cash rates 
for your outdoor pic- 
tures? Send them with 
return stamps to our 
Picture Editor. You'll 


be paid for all we use 











JUST FRIENDS! As John Mandt 


(right) works 
around a camp near Crystal Lake, Mich,. 
this wild grouse follows him everywhere. 
It doesn't care for the food he offers, 
either—apparently just wants company! 


CHECKERBOARD "eres o 


good idea 
for rainy days in camp. On a Quebec 
fishing trip, A. F. Fifield, right, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Ernest Poole of Ca- 
nadian National Railways play check- 
ers with bottle caps on one of Poole's 
checked shirts. They seem to have in- 
vented rules of their own for the game 



















STRANGE ADVERSARIES! 


Above: Wild mallards at Lake Mead, Ariz., 
get lots of food thrown to them by anglers, 
but they have to fight for every scrap of 
it against daring underwater raiders—giant 
carp. Below: A spunky prairie dog, rescued 
from a flood and raised on a medicine drop- 
per by a Colorado ranch family, wages mock 
battle with his playmate, the family kitten 











Pheasant Factory 


Sporty targets for scattergunners roll off the 
production line of this streamline modern 


game farm at the rate of 8,500 a week! 








“Raw materials” for the Penn- 
sylvania bird factory are eggs 
collected from %4-acre laying 
pens each containing 500 hen 
pheasants and 100 cocks. This 
workman is busy all day from 
dawn to dark exploring heavy 
brush for nests—no job for a 
heavy-footed man! As many as 
100 eggs are found in one nest 





After disinfecting, eggs are stored away until the next Monday, 
when a week's collection will go into the incubator all at once 
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ITH millions of up- 

land gunners out 

for sport this fall, 
it will take lots of birds to 
bring them all home smil- 
ing. And the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission ringneck 
hatchery pictured here by 
Edwin Way Teale has gone 
a long way toward satisfy- 
ing a lot of them. It has 
stocked the state, sinc 
operations began, with no 
less than half a million 
birds! Instead of facing 
the many hazards of natu- 
ral hatching-—-predators, bad 
weather, desertion by care- 
less mothers——pheasants-to- 
be hatch here under ideal 
conditions with machinelike 
precision. As regularly as 
clockwork, every Thursday 
in hatching season, 8,500 
of them come pecking out 
of their shells—promise of 
sport aplenty on crisp No- 
vember mornings to come! 





Wire-bottom storage trays let air circulate around the eggs. The wooden 
blocks, with nails underneath, keep eggs from rolling in half-filled slots 
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TRUE TALE, 


IN THE COPPERHEADS’ 


ened to Mel: 


PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
DEN TOLD THIS WAY 

















ONE SPRING, SOME 
YEARS BACK, | RANA 
25-MILE TRAP LINE IN 
ROCKLAND CO.,N.Y., 
MAKING THE JUMPS 
BETWEEN WITH A 
BicYCLe. 

ONE LINE WAS LAID 
FOR RACCOON ALONG 
THE BASE OF HOOK MT, 

THE GROUND WAS 


THAWING, AND ROCK- , 


SLIDES WERE FRE- 
QUENT. 
AFTER DAY BREAK- 
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LIFE’S exclusive table of open hunting seasons for all states and provinces 


HUNTING SEASONS for 1942-43 


Are you planning an out-of-state hunting trip this year? Here is OUTDOOR 
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Confessions of a Bass Expert 


O THOSE of you who fish with 

cane pole, bobber, and partly or 

fully closed eyes, this will mean 

little or nothing. Among those 
who use the casting method, or are 
wont to flip a fly, there will be much 
disagreement and fault finding. For 
many years I have studied all modern 
and ancient methods of extracting bass 
from their native haunts, for years I 
had a favorite calendar, wind-direction 
table, and most of the timeworn super- 
stitions. I tried hard to believe in this 
or that; I kept records and an engi- 
neer’s chart which were foolproof and 
with which any novice could learn all 
there was to know about bass hunting. 

People came to me for advice about 
where to go, when to go, and what to 
do when they arrived at the spot where 
the bass were supposed to be. This en- 
couraged me to believe that all my 
study had not been in vain. I really 
felt that I knew something worth while 
about luring the wily black bass from 
his watery residence. Then came a lull, 
so to speak. Bass quit hitting. New 
alibis sprang up. Old theories were 
scrapped and new ones came along to 
take their place. Old-timers were puz- 
zled. And still the fishing remained 
way below par. Many settled on the 
assumption that finally we had _ suc- 
ceeded in catching all the bass that 
were to be caught. 

I had a sneaking suspicion some- 
thing else was wrong. It just couldn't 
be me—surely I knew more about this 
business than some nitwit who just 
started fishing last fall. Still he was 
having almost as much luck. It was 
simply terrible. 


bf still another gadget was 
adopted with considerable fanfare: 
the barometer. I had used the same 
instrument for years to tell me when to 
run and hide if the pressure of common 
Oklahoma air got down in the tornado 
zone. Believe me, when this same air 
gets to carrying the ball it takes mag- 
nificent lying to beat it. Well, anyway, 
I put Mr. Barometer at the head of the 
batting order, and applied air-pressure 
fluctuations against bass air bladders. 
J used it as if it were a thing possessed. 
I advised many others to go ahead and 
purchase one, and all the while I con- 
sistently caught bass when the glass 
was at its lowest and generally failed 
when it was its top. 

Still I hung on. I used it in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, 
and Minnesota. I can tell you offhand 
just how high any fishing ground is in 
any of those regions, except, possibly, 
in some parts of Missouri. One native 
over there claimed that when they 
built the new bridge across the James 
River, some smart-alecky engineer 
changed the altitude, and he never 
could find out just what the new find- 
ings were. That’s the way with most 
engineers—never content to let well 
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It’s pretty discouraging, after years of 
fishing, to find that you know about as 
much as the dub who is just starting in! 


By W. L. McCORMICK 





The moment arrives when conditions are perfect—but the bass have left for parts unknown 


enough alone. This altitude changing 
raised Cain with my barometer for a 
long time, and I just couldn't catch a 
bass there. But finally I discovered 
that the glass had about as much in- 
fluence over bass fishing as Republican 
office seekers have over Oklahoma 
voters, as Grandpappy Spears would 
say, according to the almanac. 
Concerning equipment, everybody 
knows, if he knows anything, that 
you'll need at least fifty plugs of all 
sizes and colors. You will use about 
four of these, but they make fine ballast 
and give the natives much amusement 
while you are there and long after 
you have departed. An _ extra-large 
tackle box is necessary, and after the 
first season you will need two, the sec- 
ond to catch the overflow from the first. 
Never throw anything away, even if 
you have to purchase a third tackle box. 


ferently-colored casting lines. For 
years I could catch no fish with a black 
line. Consequently I used light-colored 
or speckled lines. Now I use a black 
line almost constantly. You see, times 


bg should have at least three dif- 





change and you have to change wit 
them. 
lines. I won’t be there to tell you, bi 
you will learn. It may take twenty-fis 
or thirty years, but what of it—lo 
what you’ve accomplished in so short 
time. 

Now we will take the 
years I knew that bass always hit be 


i 


You will find out when to change 


+ 


moon. For 


just before the moon “fulled,”” as the 


Missourian says. I knew that after 
fulled the fishing just gradually g 
less good. I learned this from an « 


James and White River guide who put 
in more than fifty years on float trips 


He claimed that he had observed th 


faithfully, and there was no shaking 


him away from his theory. I had ! 
right to dispute him so I fell in line 
tried for ten years to find out abo. 
another knack he had: he could tell 
the morning of any day, which side 
the river the bass would be on—t 
willow side or the rocky side. I nev 
knew him to fail in this. He never wa 
able to explain it to me—said it w 
instinct. Yet I saw him do it so mar 


r 
Ss 
Ss 


uv 
y 


times I still believe he knew something. 


But he’s gone (Continued on page 9° 
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' HEAD W 
B but is 
CAMEL: 
here oO 
patron 


PATRON 














F PatRON: A message for us? What are vou going to talk Well, well! Suppose you join us and we'll sample a bit 
about, Camel, a trip through the Sahara with gun and of this remarkable Paul Jones right now... 
camera? table for three, please! 
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Beg pardon, sir... but is Zé with you ? 


HEAD WAITER: ‘Talle for two, sir? Or...er-r, excuse me, sIr, CAMEL: No, Sahib. You perhaps are not aware that Iam 
but is this—ah—creature a member of your party? a rather distinguished camel. I am, in fact, the Paul 
. , — — Jones camel, the living syml F dryness—that glo- 
CAMEL: If you refer to me, O Guider of Gourmets, | am ane = _ ae , , 7" S , ol of — that ad 
here on busine With a message for your princely rious quality of whiskey which some call lack of sweet- 
siness. i SSALE "Ch, é tas ; ° 
patron ness. Dryness explains why Paul Jones is a veritable 
etLit? Se . . . 
pearl among whiskies, a rare jewel... 

PATRON: Just what I feared, nis didactic dromedary! 


Pearls come high these days! 


camet: Allow me, Sahib... [ was about to say that this 
pearl among whiskies costs such a modest sum that al- 


most anyone can afford it! 





er 


PATRON: Extraordinary, Camel! Really extraordinary! 





The very best buy Y (| 
ts the whishey thats dry Q GUL 










{ ble nd of 
Fr ml. fort Distilleri« Tine Louis he A Baltimore. 


straight 7 





oldens by Clock 


had on his favorite for high waters, a 
No. 12 Silver Doctor. And we all guessed 
right! Several times each of us had 
trout on at the same time 

But don’t get the idea hooking those 
small goldens is a cinch. You've got to 
be lightning quick. If I'd hooked every 
one that struck I'd have had to release 
two 20 limits instead of the dozen or so 
I did free after I'd caught the half dozen 
I'd set as my goal. 


“Now for the main event,” grinned 
Winston. 
ARTIN and I knew he'd saved the 


best for the last, and that we soon 
were to know what “clockwork” meant! 

It was 10 o’clock when we got back 
where we'd tied up our horses. Although 
the time had passed quickly enough at 
Falls Lake, we had got up so early it 
seemed as if we'd been out all day. 
Winston was “starved.” And the exertion 
had given Martin and me appetites of 
stevedores. So those huge beef sand- 
wiches and slabs of honest-to-goodness 
apple pie Mrs. Towler had packed didn't 
last long. 

We were only a short distance from 
South Fork Lake, a fairly deep, oblong 
lake formed by run-off from the glaciers. 

“How about fishing South Fork before 
we start for your tick-tock goldens?” I 
demanded. 


“You mean the clockwork trout?” 
laughed Winston. “Here’s where they 
are!” 


“Think they'll take flies?” asked Mar- 
tin, who would just as soon be caught 
dunking a doughnut at the Ritz as using 
bait. 

“Wait and see,” 

“Now, about this pet 
sisted. 

“Wait and see,” he grinned. 

Rigging up my rod, I took the chewed 
old gray-hackle special out of my hat 
and tied it on a new leader. For I re- 
membered losing a whopper in South 
Fork one time because my leader was 
frayed. The sun was high. No wind 
stirred the calm surface of the blue lake. 
I cast a few times, forty feet or so, but 
the water was so clear I could see no fish 
were anywhere near. “Is this lake fished 
out?” I complained. 

“Oh, no. Just have to wait a bit.” 
Winston seemed confident. He'd taken a 
position about twenty feet farther up the 
lake from the bowlder on which I was 
standing. “Yep,” he laughed. “They'll 
come around in a few minutes.” 

“How many minutes?” I kidded. 
you casting by the clock?” 

“Well, sort of.” His smile was puzzling. 

Still I kept on casting. Using a twelve- 
foot leader, as. Winston had suggested, 
and getting out forty feet or so of line, I 
let the gray hackle sink slowly to the 
bottom. Fifteen minutes or so of this, 
and I decided to rest. Then 

“Zowie!” shouted Winston, raising his 
rod arm high in the air. A flash of red 
and gold, and a trout that looked two 
feet long skittered over the surface of 
the calm lake. Half a dozen times it left 
the water, frantically trying to shake the 
hook. But Winston knew his stuff. He 
played the jumping trout with the skill 
and coolness of a veteran. Martin was 
there with the net when the runs stopped 
and the golden floated belly up close to 
the rocky shore. 

“Better get busy!” shouted Winston. 

For swimming right below our noses 


said Winston. 
name ” I in- 


“Are 
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(Continued from page 37) 


were a dozen big goldens! I picked up 
my rod, quickly made a few false casts, 

and hooked my fly, of course, in a dead 
tree forty feet behind me! Frantically 
I got the fly loose, and with trembling 
hands managed to get out a fair cast of 
about thirty feet. 

I let the fly sink slowly. A curious 
trout swam toward it and made a couple 
of half-hearted passes. Both times I was 
ready to set the hook when he turned. 
Just as I'd decided to change flies, an- 
other trout came from nowhere and hit 
my fly. I didn’t have to set the hook. The 
first I knew I had a fish he’d jumped out 
of the water! He only had to jump once, 
for that threw the hook! 

Winston, meanwhile, was tied on to 
another one. As I was watching him 
fight it, I heard Martin shout. He had 
hooked a nice one! 

I cast again. Three or four trout made 
tentative passes at my fly. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw another dart for 
it, and gave my wrist a slight twist. This 
time I hooked him! 

Then the fun began! These cold-water 
goldens make up in fight what they lack 
in size. As game as he is beautiful, the 
Cottonwood golden is every bit as spec- 
tacular a fighter as his distant cousin, 
the rainbow. Three or four times my fish 
left the water, but the fight was futile. 
Luck was with me this time. In a few 
minutes he was netted. 

I contemplated him and ~ecalled the 
romantic history of the true Salmo agua 
bonita. The golden derives its name 
from the impassable Agua Bonita Falls 
of Volcano (now Golden Trout) Creek, 
a tributary of the South Fork of the 
Kern River. Cut off ages back from the 
others of the Kern River tribe, apparent- 
ly by a landslide which formed the falls, 
the golden is believed to have developed 
its glamorous coloration from the red 


tufa, a porous rock, that formed the bot- 
tom of the stream. 
How did the goldens get in 


Cotton- 


work 


Well, old-timers say cow- 
boys carried them in a coffee pot 
Cottonwood Creek, only a few mil 
away, to form the nucleus for all tl} 
golden trout now found in high lakes and 
streams of the Sierras. Certainly t 
spawn from Cottonwood Lakes trout pro- 
vide the fish with which all the Sie: 
golden waters are stocked nowadays 

For half an hour, by the clock, Win- 
ston, Martin, and I got action as furious 
as I'd ever experienced. Then the tri 
disappeared as suddenly as they’d 
rived! Not a single trout could I see 
the clear water below us. 

“Don’t worry,” said Winston, as 
packed five nice goldens of from ten 
fourteen inches in his creel. 

“What do you mean?” demanded M 
tin. 


wood Lakes? 


“They'll be around again when 
time.” 
Then it dawned on me. That’s w 


he’d called them clockwork trout! 

“That’s right,” said Winston. “They 
just swim round and round the lake 

Here’s the way he explained it: 

“For years I’ve fished this lake and 
other high ones that don’t have mu 
natural foods in ’em. You know—rocky 
and sandy bottoms without much m: 

I noticed that fishing would be good at 
regular intervals, but only for half an 
hour or so. I decided the reason was t! 
goldens were just cruising round and 
round the lake looking for something to 
eat. So I just wait until they’re hitting, 
work hard while it lasts, then wait again 
tili they come back.” 

And that’s not as screwy as it sounds 
Since then I’ve checked with Sierra fish- 
ermen and fish wardens. They admit 
Winston probably’s got something. 

Which furnishes added proof of the 
fishing axiom that an angler’s got 
keep his eyes and mind open. For 
never know when somebody’s got a new 
angle. And he’s just as likely to 
seventeen as seventy! 





You need horses, and extra-sure-footed ones, to reach these mountain-locked trout waters 
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= your Evinrude is something to 
treasure! Because — unless it is a_ really 
ancient veteran — you've hardly begun to 
tap the deep reserves of fine performance 
built into it! 

And that’s all to the good, for new ones are 
not being made! In Evinrudes all-out part 
in Americas war effort there is no place for 
motors .. except for those destined to help 
persuade Hitler and Company to ery “Uncle.” 
So this year it’s doubly important to give your 
Evinrude the treatment a good motor always 
deserves. A competent check-up, needed 
servicing, thorough cleaning. Dry, safe stor- 
age for the winter. Complete readiness for 
the fishing days to come. See your Evinrude 
dealer! He has the facilities. the know-how, 
and a keen interest in keeping your motor 
in top form. Call on him! EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4965 N. 27th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro. Canada 
E de Mot ( da, Petert if d. 


FOR OUTBOARD SERVICE AND STORAGE . . . SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER 


OCTOBER, 1942 









aT 
fan , 


JACK O'CONNOR £ditor 





Sight Your Rifle In Now! 


F EVER there were a time when big- 
game hunters should make all shots 
count it is right now. The nation is at 
war, and the stocks of cartridges on 

the shelves of the dealers and in the gun 

closets of the consumer will have to last 
for a while. 

This fall we should shoot to hit. If we 
save our cartridges instead of throwing 
them away in wild shooting we can keep 
our field sports alive, for one thing. For 
another, venison we bring in is a real 
economic asset, and every pound of it 
will release beef, pork, and mutton for 
shipment to our hungry allies, and deer 
hides, instead of being thrown away, 
will have to replace those formerly im- 
ported. 

So, this fall when we take to the woods, 
let us be sure that we have eliminated 
what is probably the most widespread of 
all reasons for missing big game—rifles 
that are not sighted in. The subject of 
how to sight in is one which has been 
written about many times. Yet I doubt 
that a third of the nation’s deer hunters 
go out in the fall with rifles which shoot 
even close to where they look. Some 
men have rifles shooting so far off that 
they can’t kill a standing deer at 50 yd. 
except by accident. Actually, such hunt- 
ers go afield with their hearts full of 
hope but with two strikes on them. 

First, let us get rid of some common 
misconceptions. 

No one can sight your rifle in for you. 
You can walk into the gunsmith’s shop, 
hand him your rifle, 10 cartridges, and a 
couple of dollars, and tell him to “sight 
her in,” but he knows he can't sight it in 
satisfactorily for you. Perhaps he'll put 
your rifle in a vise, pull out the bolt, and 
adjust the sights so they sight on the 
same brick in the wall across the street 
that he through the bore. That, 
chums, is what is known as “bore sight- 
ing.” A rifle so adjusted will usually put 
a bullet within a foot or so of where the 


sees 





After sighting in has given you satisfactory groups, place a 
profile target at normal hunting range and see how you hit it 
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sights rest at 100 yd. 
It is better than noth- 
ing, but it is going to 
miss a lot of deer. 

While we are about 
it, let’s put this bore- 
sighting business in 
its place. It misses 
by a thousand miles 
being an exact way 
to sight in a rifle for 
hunting or for any- 
thing else. It is sim- 
ply a quick and con- 
venient way to line 
up sights and bore so 
when the actual proc- 
ess of sighting in 
commences, the first 
shot will be some- 
where on the target. 
Just where it will be 
depends on how the 
barrel happens to vi- 
brate with the particular load you choose. 

One day I took out two rifles to sight 
in. Both wore ‘scopes and had been bore- 
sighted. One grouped its shots 2 in. low 
and 2 in. left at 100 yd. The other 6 
in. right and almost 1 ft. low. How 
come? This mysterious thing is called 
“barrel whip,” of which more later. 

But even if someone takes your rifle 
out on the range he can only succeed in 
sighting in for himself—not for you. In- 
dividual ways of seeing sights, of hold- 
ing, of firing differ. A rifle with open 
sights may shoot right on the nose for 
someone else, but a foot off for you. With 
peep sights there is less variation, with 
‘scopes still less. But you have to sight 
your rifle in for yourself! 

Another thing to remember is that the 
same rifle will shoot different brands of 
ammunition differently, even though all 
have the same weight of bullet and the 
same advertised velocity. A rifle may be 
sighted in for the 170-gr. .30/30 bullet at 
2,200 ft. a second of one 
make, but it may throw 
the same kind of ammu- 
nition of another make 
off enough, at 100 yd., to 
miss a deer with a perfect 
hold. Why? Dat ole deb- 
bil barrel whip. The pow- 
der may burn differently, 
the bullet jacket may be 
harder or softer, the bul- 
let itself may be 1/1,000 
in. oversize or undersize; 
and an entirely different 
set of vibrations may be 
set up. With different 
weights of bullets, many 
rifles will shoot all over 
the place, particularly 
takedown rifles, rifles with 
light barrels, rifles which 
have barrels slotted for 





Shooting from a car seat is a steady method of sighting in a rifle 


the rear sight. The .30/30 user who mixes 
up bullets weighing 110, 150, 165, and 17! 
gr. will get a deer only because luck is 
good to him. 

And forget not that rifles change their 
center of impact from time to time 
usually because the wood of the fore-end 
warps against the barrel and raises the 
point of impact, or warps away from the 
barrel and lowers it. You may find that 
the rifle which was laying them right i 
there last season is shooting 6 in. off to- 
day. Take that rifle out and check it 
The man who spends his money, his time 
his energy to go hunting with a rifle 
which he hasn’t tuned up is a sucke! 

How should one go about sighting 
big-game rifle in? 

First, take a piece of paper about 3 
or 4 ft. square, large enough to contail 
even a pretty sour first group. The! 
make either an inverted “T” or a bull 
from 6 to 9 in. in diameter upon it. Next 
if a rifle range is not handy, put tha 
target against a hill to stop the bullets 
Now get 100 measured yards off, rest the 
rifle just l 


forward of the trigger guard 
on something soft, and shoot three care- 
fully aimed shots. Shooting out of a cal 
window with the rifle rested on a r 

up blanket is a good idea. Do not st 
the barrel on anything hard, or the rifle 
will shoot high. 

Then go down and take a look at 
target. See how far the shots are off and 
adjust your sights accordingly. If you 
have a scope or a receiver sight adjusted 
in quarter, half, or full minutes of angie 
(a minute of angle changes the poin' o! 
impact 1 in. to the 100 yd. of range in 
at 100 yd., 2 in. at 200 yd., and so on) 
adjusting is easy. Take a rule and meas 
ure how far the center of your group }5 
off and adjust accordingly. 

On the other hand, if you have thé 
common type of open sight with step ad 
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of .22 cal. Rifle Owners 


A Suggestion to the Millions 





SHARE YOOR RIFLE WITH VOOR NEIGHBOR 


HELP MAKE AMERICA NOW, AS 





-¥ 


Right now, more thousands than ever 
rs want a Mossberg .22—the military type 
sporting rifle—because in these stirring 
- times they feel the natural American 
’ urge to have and use a gun. 

We cannot supply that demand. Our 
efforts and facilities are 100% on War Production. 


So we respectfully make this suggestion to owners of .22 cal. 
rifles of all makes—“Share your rifle with your neighbor. Ex- 
plain the rules of safety. Show him how to handle and operate 
a rifle, how to “draw a bead” on the target. Let him experience 
the thrill of shooting. Use ammunition sparingly, and share the 
expense. You'll be making a real contribution to the war effort 


99? 


... for a nation of marksmen is unconquerable! 

To every owner who agrees to share his rifle—regardless of the 
make of the rifle—we will send, absolutely free, an authoritative, 
illustrated booklet “The Guidebook to Rifle Marksmanship,” 
prepared by the National Rifle Association of America—a book 





every shooter will want. 


Toevery 
owner of a 
gun and to 
every patriot—another suggestion. 
Right now is the time to apply for 
membership in the Rifle or Gun 
Club in your community. You'll 
find the members are the nicest, 
friendliest folks in town. And, 





JOIN A GUN CLUB, OR START YOUR OWN . 


The National Rifle Association Cooperates 


though small arms ammunition 


may be scarce, reasonable quanti-— 


ties are available to such recog- 
nized clubs. Or, start your own 
shooting club. We will be glad to 
supply free, through The National 
Rifle Association, a helpful and 
interesting book on how to estab- 
lish and conduct such a club. 





Manufacturers, in normal times, of 
22 col. RIFLES - SHOTGUNS - TELESCOPE SIGHTS * TARGO GUNS and Equipment 


OCTOR 
CTOBER, 1942 
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IN THE PAST, A NATION OF MARKSMEN 








©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 26010 St. John St., 


New Haven, Conn. 





Sirs: I agree to ‘“‘Share my .22 cal. rifle’’ and 
inv neighbor to shoot with me. Please 
1 my py of The Guidebook tw Rifle 
ksmanship.”’ 

Please s¢ me the N. R. A. booklet on how to 

organize 1 conduct a shooting club. 

Please put my name on your list to receive the 

Vv y Catalog of postwar Mossbergs as soon 

as } fear ¢ war 

as pe 

N 

RASE PRINT 
Sis 
City State 


Check 
booklets 


de sired 








Precision adjustment (1 in. for each 100 yd. of 
range) in this ‘scope makes sighting in easy 


justments, your job is not so easy, since 
those steps ordinarily have a value of 
approximately 5 or 6 in. for each 100 yd. 
The only thing you can do is to grab a 
file and go to work on one of those steps 
if you cannot get the elevation you want. 
If the rifle shoots right or left you will 
have to take a hammer and knock the 
rear sight over the way you want the 
point of impact to move. If your rifle is 
shooting to the right, for instance, you'll 
have to knock the sight over to the left. 
Adjusting such a sight is a lot of bother, 
literally cut and try. A good rear sight 
with positive adjustments for both wind- 
age and elevation pays off in time saved, 
temper saved, cartridges saved. You 
couldn’t run fast enough to give me a 
rifle on which some such sight could not 
be mounted! 

With iron sights it is more accurate 
to aim with the top of the front bead in- 
stead of with the whole bead, so the iron- 
sight user should sight his rifle that way 





That middle cartridge is the .276 Experimen- 
tal which almost became our Army caliber. It's 


shown with the .30/06, left, and .25 rimless 


and get into the habit of shooting that 
way. 

The user of the .30/30 or any of the 
30/30 class of cartridges should adjust 
his sights so that the bullet strikes 2 
to 2% in. high at 75 yd. and right on the 
nose at 150. Then if aim is taken at the 
center of a deer’s chest at anywhere up 
to 200 yds. the bullet will land in the 
chest cavity. On the other hand, if the 
rifle is sighted in to strike the point of 
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aim at 100 yd. the bullet will land 7% 
in. low at 200, and that’s enough to miss 
a deer at his widest if the aim happens 
to be a bit off. 

The thing to do with any rifle is to 
sight it in so that at ordinary ranges the 
hunter can forget about trajectory and 
concentrate on getting off a well-aimed 
shot. With rifles of the .30/06, 7 mm., 
.257, and .250/3000 class, the hunter 
should sight in for 200 yd. For all of 
them, with the 150 and 180-gr. bullets in 
the .30/06, the 139 and 150-gr. bullets in 
the 7 mm., and the entire line of bullets 
in the .257, the trajectory rises from 21% 
in. to 3 in. at 100 yd., hits right at the 
point of aim at 200, and falls approxi- 
mately 9 in. at 300. However, in the pre- 
liminary shooting at 100 yd., remember 
to subtract the height of the line of 
sight from the height of the trajectory. 
If your ’scope is mounted 1% in. above 
the bore, and the trajectory height is 3 
in., the point of impact should be 1% in. 
above the line of sight at 100 yd. My 
own practice with rifles of this class is to 
hold right on up to distances around 225 
yd. If I think the game is farther away 
than that, I hold just under the back- 
bone, and hope for the best. A hold like 
that is good for over 300 yd., since with 
a rifle of that trajectory class sighted in 
for 200 yd., the bullet drops 9 in. at 300 
yd. If the game is 400 yd. away—or I 
think it is, rather—I try to hold a foot 
over the back, as the bullet drops around 
2 ft. at that distance. However, I never 
shoot at anything at 400 yds. if I think 
I can get closer. 

An animal like an elk, a moose, or a 
big grizzly gives the longer-range marks- 
man a lot more leeway, because it is 
thicker than a deer; but, at that, human 
eyes and human fallibility limit the 
range at which shots should be taken 
even with the best equipment under 
favorable circumstances—to about 400 
yd. I have killed game at 400 yd. and 
more, sometimes with the first shot; but 
I have missed a lot more than I have got, 
and I think anyone will admit his record 
isn’t much better. Any kill much beyond 
350 yd., even on standing game, contains 
an element of luck. 

When you have that rifle shooting as 
you want it on the target, it might be 
well to double-check it, by shooting it in 
the position you will shoot from when 
you hunt, on a target the color of the 
game you plan to hunt. If you hunt 
Zastern white-tails, color a five-gallon 
can or a nail keg gray-brown, or even 
draw the profile of a buck on a piece of 
wallboard, set it up against a hillside in 
some brush, then try shooting at it off- 
hand, as that is the way you will prob- 
ably fire at game. If you use an open 
sight remember, for the love of Mike, to 
get that front bead down in the notch, 
as overshooting is the ancient curse of 
open sights. If you have a peep, forget 
all about your rear sight. Just touch her 
off the instant the bead touches your 
ganie. 

On the other hand, if you are a West- 
ern mule-deer hunter or a sheep or ante- 
lope hunter, try shooting from the sitting 
position at 200 and 300 yds., as you'll 
have more time than the woods hunter. 

We might paraphrase the ancient say- 
ing, “A stitch in time saves nine” in this 
way: A cartridge shot on the range saves 
10 in the woods. Last fall, two lads I 
know planned a trip for deer. One ex- 
pended a box of cartridges on the range 
about as I have recommended. Then he 
fired two shots at deer, and got his buck. 
The other expended not one shot on the 
range, and fired 55 shots at deer before 
he discovered his rifle was shooting more 
than 12 in. high at 125 yd. He then went 
on the range, got his rifle shooting where 


he aimed it, took to the mountains aga 
and got his buck in two shots. Broth: 
you can’t hit ’em unless Old Betsy is 
shooting where she looks! 

So sight your rifle in for yourself with 
the ammunition you are going to u 
Know the trajectory and don’t shoot « 
of range. Remember that it is better to 
use a box of cartridges on the range, and 
get your game when you hunt, than 1: 
to use them and miss what may be your 
only chance. This year know wh« 
those bullets are landing. Don’t gus 





How accuracy changes with ammunition, as i 
lustrated with the 7 mm. The 139-gr. hits 
about 2 in. above point of aim at 100 yd, 
(here shown) and right on the nose at 200. 
At 100 yd. the 175-gr. strikes low and to 
the left (as shown), and is 7 or 8 in. low 
at 200 yd.—enough to miss a good-size buck 


HOW TO 
STORE A GUN 


® A good many guns have been tucked 
away in storage already by OuTpoor Lire 
readers going into the armed services, 
and requests for dope on storing guns 
come in with every mail. Here go some 
instructions: 

Take a tip from the Army and from 
the arms manufacturers, who have 
transport weapons across the seven seas 
and store them for months and some- 
times years at a time. In a retail store 
in the arctic or in the tropics the gun 
has to come from the factory carton, 
bright, new, and shiny. 

First, the man who wants to store a 
gun should see that the bore is thorough- 
ly clean, and if the old-style potassium 
chlorate primers—such as those used in 
government cartridges and in a few 
target and handgun calibers—have 
used, the bore should be thorou; 

(Continued on page 58 





Even a medium-priced rifle is a better prac 
tical weapon when it's mounted with a receiver 
sight. Lyman No. 56 on a Marlin lever-action 
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AMMUNITION and moré ammunition! Day and night the 


great plants of the Western Cartridge Company are turning 
out cartridges for the fighti#g forces of the United States and 
our allies. Western ammunition, With its power, speed, accuracy 
and dependability, which has helped you to bring in fine game 
and rifle match trophies, is now 
The great developments ih Wé tern ammunition are the re- 
sult of your cooperation in Rasigging upon whe best and thus 


you have contributed much to the war effort. SS 


A 


Western Cartridge Company e East Alton, Illinois 











ON THE CARE OF 
YOUR SHOTGUN 


L. C. Smith craftsmen have pledged 
> ~=—s_ their skill 100% towar work, because 
Uncle Sam comes first. Be sure to 
take the best care of your present 
shotgun until more L. C. Smith 
shotguns are available. Here’s a tip— 


IN THE FIELD 


The habits of safety and sportsmanlike 
conduct are undoubtedly yours. Add to 
these habits those that make for the pres 
ervation of your gun’s beauty and effec- 
tiveness. For example, when crossing 
fences acquire the habit of sliding the 


flat on the ground. 


to break the 


gun through laying it 


To really play safe it is wise 
gun before laying it down. Leaning your 
gun against a fence may result in a 

q broken stock or dented barrels by its fall 4 
ing Attempting to carry the gun over a 
fence with you invites the same hazards 


and may al sO cause you a per sonal injury. 
Continued Next Month 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N.Y. 


Paul S. Linforth 
co, Calif. 


Western Sales Representative 
420 Market Street, San Franci 
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MID-WESTERN 
SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Avenue 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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IDEAL TOOLS 


for reloading accurate 
ammunition 


PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, RIFLES 














Above: Full length ree 
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At right 
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85-T West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Arms and Ammunition 


(Continued from page 56) 


cleaned with plentiful applications of 
boiling water. With a shotgun or a bolt- 
action or single-shot rifle which can be 
cleaned from the breech, the muzzle can 
be put into a can of boiling water and 
the water pumped through the barrel 
with a loose patch on a cleaning rod. 
This should be kept up until the barrel 
is very hot. Then a few dry patches 
through the barrel will dry it, an easy 
job, since the heat assists. 

Then the bore and all metal parts 
should be covered with a thick, tenacious 
grease. All the arms companies sell it, 
in tubes which cost about 25 cents, under 
such names as “Winchester Gun Grease,” 
“Savage Gun Grease,” and so on. One 
tube will protect from 10 to 20 guns in- 
definitely. It is the stuff the arms com- 


panies themselves use and it is the 
McCoy. 
Don’t use gear and axle grease and 


expect it to do the job. Some of it is acid 
in reaction, some will gum and make 
cleaning difficult. Thin “gun oil” or 
“powder solvent” isn’t worth a hoot for 
this job, as it will run off and leave 
exposed places to rust. 

Actually, there isn’t anything to this 
storing of a gun. Get it clean, cover all 
metal parts with this gun grease, and 
when you come back from the occupa- 
tion of Rome, Berlin, or Tokyo, little old 
Meat-in-the-Pot will be waiting to be 
wiped out and put to use! 


ALMOST THE 
U.S. ARMY CARTRIDGE 


® On acouple of occasions these columns 
have mentioned the experimental .276 
cartridge which the Army at one time 
thought of adopting but which it aban- 
doned when things began to look tough 
in Europe. It is of 7 mm. caliber with a 
boattail bullet weighing 125 gr. and 
traveling at a velocity of 2,700 ft. a 
second. The head of the case, the powder 
capacity, and the weight are all much 
less than that of the .30/06. As a matter 
of fact, the head is only slightly larger 
than that of the .25 Remington rimless. 

Advantages of the cartridge would 
have been less fatigue from recoil, less 
nervousness and strain from heavy re- 
port, the ability of the soldier to carry 
about a third more rounds of ammuni- 
tion into battle because of the lightness. 

The cartridge, however, is a might- 
have-been, and Uncle Sam is selling off, 
to civilian rifle clubs, the good many 
thousands of rounds that were made up. 
Bill Sukalle, the barrel maker, has 
chambering reamers for the caliber and 
can turn any modern bolt-action rifle 
into a .276 Experimental for a modest 
sum. It ought to make a swell medium- 
range deer or vermin cartridge and a 
particularly handy rifle for the person 
who does not like recoil. 


HITTING PLANES ON 
THE WING 


® Several readers have written in want- 
ing to know how far to lead an airplane 
at 100 yd. in order to hit it, if the air- 
plane, say, is traveling at 200 miles an 
hour. 

Well, that is the wrong way to ap- 
proach the subject, as any experienced 
wing-shot or any good shot on running 
game with a rifle knows. The man be- 


hind the gun would not know how fast 
the plane was going, how far away it 
was, and how much lead he was giving 
it, even though he had his dope on how 
far to lead under certain circumstance 

The crew of an anti-aircraft gun i 
equipped with elaborate and scientifi 
instruments, but the soldier with hi 
rifle, trying to knock down a hedge 
hopping plane, has only his own sens: 
of timing to depend on, just as the duc 
shot does. 

The strafing plane should be shot ju 
like a duck—or a skeet target, for tha 
matter. The man behind the gun shoul 
start behind it, swing past, and fire wit 
a moving gun when his practiced ey 
tells him he is far enough ahead. Suc! 
a swing establishes the plane’s angle of 
flight. It is self-correcting because ths 
faster the plane is moving the faster t} 
gun will swing. 


22 VERSUS HIGH-POWER 
FOR WOODCHUCKS 


® Jack Lawrence, a Minnesota reader 
thus puts the bee on your gun edito1 
“I’ve got a darned good complaint,” h 
writes. “It is about these so-call 
sportsmen who use high-powered rifl 
on crows and woodchucks. The gun 
they use will shoot clear across a towr 
ship and kill six or seven people in th 


process. I see you advise such sillines 
A true sportsman will sneak up on 
groundhog and get a decent shot i 


stead of getting off 3 or 4 mi. and butc! 


ering him with a rifle meant for lon; 
range warfare.” 
Well, Brother Lawrence, there’s no at 


counting for tastes. Some like blonde 
some brunettes. I even know some pe 
ple who don’t like to shoot. I know son 
nice fellows who like to sneak up on 
*’chuck and shoot him in the head at 
yd., others that get a big kick out of 
staying off at 150-250 yd. and busting 
him. 

As far as safety goes, my friend, I'n 
going to have to disillusion you. Th¢ 
most dangerous vermin rifle made 
the humble .22, for the good reason th 
a .22 bullet will ricochet until the cow 
come home. That same .22 Long Rifi 
bullet, shot at the right angle and mis 
ing a crow, will wound at a mile—mayb¢ 
kill. 

On the other hand, the special vermi 
rifles with light bullets at high velocit 
ire much safer, though they do mak 
more noise. Reason? The bullets go t 
pieces on impact with the ground, a! 
they don’t glance off to go whining ov 
the countryside like a .22 bullet. 


TO BED OR 
NOT TO BED 


@®One of the most ancient of all ars 
ments among fanciers of the rifled tu 
is whether the barrel should be firn 
bedded in the stock or allowed to “float 
i.e., not allowed to touch the barrel cha 
nel at any point. There is something 
be said on both sides. The bedders clai 
that a good stocking job with a tight- 
fitting barrel channel stiffens the b 
rel and makes for better accuracy. T 
free-floaters claim that any wood in t 


fore-end will warp hither and y 
change the point of impact, and rai 
ned with accuracy. Indeed most fi 
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sporting rifles with light or medium 
parrels are made to touch the wood at 
all points, whereas most heavy-barreled 
target rifles are made to “float” or not 
touch the wood at any point, in order to 
do away with any change of pressure. 
Standard bedding practice is to fit the 
barrel firmly in the barrel channel with 
in upward pressure of the fore-end on 
the barrel of about 4 or 5 lb. Recoil 
shoulders and magazine have to fit firm 


ind square, of course, with either sort 
of bedding. 
Anyway, I'll have to contribute my 


jime’s worth to the literature on the sub- 


ject. Here are the findings. A_ well- 
bedded barrel is somewhat more ac- 
urate than a free-floating barrel. Fur- 
ther, a well-bedded barrel, even a light 


ne, will shoot different weights of bullets 
ind different powder charges more near- 
ly into the same center of impact 

A year or so ago a friend and I did 
onsiderable fooling around with a .30/06 
bull gun with a tightly bedded barrel 
channel. Even out at 200 yd. it would 
shoot with any factory cartridge made 
for the .30/06 into the black of a 100-yd. 
small-bore target, and usually a group 
with mixed cartridges ran no more than 
fin. It was good any day for groups, 
with one load, of not much more than a 
minute of angle. Then we decided to 
make a free-floater of that 13-lb. wonder. 


We did. Lo and behold the groups en- 
larged considerably, and with mixed 
loads it shot all over the place, doing 


well to stay on the paper of the 200-yd. 
small-bore target at 200 yd. That, mind 
you, with a very heavy barrel 


OT long ago, I had the same lesson 

driven home. Jack Holliday, Mid- 
western steel manufacturer, got two new 
22 Varminters, one a 12-lb. Bull Pup with 
1 heavy barrel and mounted with a 8X 
Lyman Target Spot ’scope and the other 
a 7-lb. sporter with a light barrel on a 
short Mauser action and mounted with 
a 440 Weaver. 

The Bull Pup’s heavy barrel floated. 
The little Mauser-Varminter’s light bar- 
rel was tightly bedded. By all traditional 
marksman’s lore, the heavy, floating bar- 
rel with the more powerful ’scope should 


have outshot the light rifle. No such 
thing. Using a packing box for a bench 
rest, four of us burned up about 200 


rounds of ammunition, only to find that 


the little sporter shot circles, squares, 
ind triangles around the heavy job. 
Groups with the Pup ran about 2% in. 
it 100 yd. Those with the light sporter 
ran a shade over an inch with some no 
more than *; in. That darned little rifle 
came as near to putting the bullets in 
the same hole as any rifle I have ever 
seen 

(For those of you who have never 
heard of the Varminter cartridge, it is 
th 


he .250/3,000 Savage case necked down 


to .22 and using bullets weighing from 
46 to 55 gr. at close to .220 Swift veloc- 
ules of 4,000 ft. a second. It is the red- 
dest and hottest thing in wildcat vermin 
calibers just now, and will burn anything 
trom No. 4320 and No. 4064 to old news- 
pape with first-rate accuracy.) 
I could go on with such tales endless- 
with the same result—that well- 
d 1 barrels are somewhat more 
ice te and are less sensitive to varia- 
tor bullet weight and powder charge 
L he free-floaters 
TI rub is that the well-bedded bar- 
rels ve to have careful and time-con- 
um jobs done on them, and the wood 


ithe fore-end has to be cut so the grain 
an angle and won’t warp up or 
way from the stock or the center of im- 
pact ill change. On the other hand, 
makiig a barrel “float” is cheap and 
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easy, and no matter how the grain runs 
it won’t warp up against the stock and 
change the sighting. 


.32/20 AS 
A TURKEY RIFLE 


® A few years ago when my native state 


barred the use of shotguns on wild 
turkeys because of the great numbers 
of the birds shot at out of range and 


wounded, the boys began to cast around 
for the ideal turkey rifle—one that would 
kill without messing up the meat. That 
first year a good many of them used their 
regular deer rifies—.30/06’s, .250/3,000’s, 
.30/30’s, and whatnot, firing regular ex- 


panding bullets. Most of them found 
that when they got through killing a 
turkey they didn’t have much meat left 
and that often a solid hit with one of 
those bullets would result in a sudden 
cloud of feathers and a pile of feathers 
and bloodshot flesh 

The next step was the .22 Long Rifle 


hollow-point cartridge. That went to the 
other extreme, and the majority reported 
wounding and losing about 50 percent of 
the birds hit. Obviously—and this is the 
experience of a good many hunters—the 
.22 rimfire in any of its forms, including 
the fairly husky .22 W.R.F., doesn’t have 
enough power. 

The next some of the bette: 
informed hunters tried out such calibers 


season 


as the .22 Hornet, the 2-R Lovell, and 
other hot little vermin jobs at high 
velocity. Again no soap. They killed all 


right, but in doing so they destroyed a 
good deal of breast and drumstick. 


By that time the boys were getting 
warm and several hit on the notion of 
trying the old semi-obsolete .32/20 
Eureka! It killed turkeys very, very 
dead, destroyed a minimum of meat, and 
all in all was one swell turkey rifle. The 
dyed-in-the-wool turkey sharks are all 
wearing .32/20’s now—and a real devotee 
of turkey hunting, by the way, looks 
down his nose at deer 

The old .32/20 cartridge isn’t as ac- 


curate or as flat shooting as the Hornet 
and, of course, it isn’t even in the same 
league as the 2-R Lovell, the Varminter, 
and the Swift. The form the boys like 
best, the 115-gr. bullet at 1,600 ft. a 
second, rises 10 in. at 100 yd. in traveling 
over a 200-yd. course, so it isn’t any 200- 


yd. rifle even on a bird the size of a 
wild turkey. 

As a consequence they sight it in to 
hit the point of aim at 100 yd. and the 
bullet rises but 2.2 in. at 50, or—with a 
low-mounted ‘scope—a bit over 1 in 
They don’t shoot at turkeys at much 
over 125 yd 

Favorite rifles are the old ‘92 Win 


chester carbines and Remington pumps, 


but a good many have bought new 
Savage 23’s and Winchester 65’s. Most 
of the pumps and bolt actions are 
mounted with inexpensive ‘scopes. The 


115-gr. bullet, reports have it, plows right 
on through after expanding to about .40 
caliber, leaving a moderate wound 
channel, but getting the turkey. 


SHORT SHOTS 


® The lads who pick up strange rifles 
ought to try to find out what caliber they 


are. Ran into a bird the other day who 
had a 6.5 mm. Greek military Mauser 
He had been shooting 7 x 57 Mauser 


cartridges in it. I wish I could have 
seen one of those fired cases. Just what 
the pressures were when a bullet measur- 
ing .284 when through a barrel .263 I'll 
(Continued on page 64) 
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My Vote is tor Saskatchewan: 


do, these grand little game birds from 
Europe. Of course, there are times when 
they'll let you walk all around them un- 
til you swear they are not there. Then, 
when you have let down, they'll roar 1p 
all around you, and unless , our co-ordi- 
nation is of the best you zon't do so well. 

At noon we stopped at a la.ge clump 
and put the pointer Ned into the cover. 
Sometimes a cnicxen or two will lie tight 
and not get up with the covey. Rarely, 
a Hun or maybe a whole covey of Huns, 
will stick tight. Sure enough, Ned went 
in, but he didn’t come out, so 
we went in to see what was 
holding him. There he stood, 
locked up tight. As I came 
alongside, he rolled his eyes 
up at me and squatted just a 
little, as though to warn me 
that the bird was about to 
fly. And it did fly, and I 
dropped it, and it wasn’t a 
Hun, nor was it a chicken. 
Instead, I took a full-feath- 
ered ruffed grouse from Lit- 
tle Duke. 

Now, we hunt and kill 
ruffed grouse in the coulees 
and in the timber along the 
edge of streams, but here 
was one of the gentlemen liv- 
ing in a clump of willows 
and popple out in the center 
of a wheat field. That after- 
noon we picked up a pair 
of square-tailed chickens, or 
pinnated grouse—the same 
bird that once covered the 
prairies of Illinois and In- 
diana. While epicures are in- 
clined to rate the sharptail 
as the bird supreme on the 
table, certainly he is not to 
be classed with the ruffed 
grouse as a game bird, and 
I think the pinnated grouse 
is his superior also. 

I'd like to give our native 
birds the edge, but I can't 
help placing the Hun at the 
top of the list of prairie 
game. He is tough, fast, 
tricky, and has courage to 
spare. He is hard to hit and 
harder to kill; and he always 
does the unexpected—-what 
more could anyone ask of a 
game bird? It is true that 
often he doesn’t lie to a dog as well as 
most gunners would like, but he will 
stick tight at times; and the fact that 
he doesn’t follow the rule shows that he 
is smart. 

Well, for days we enjoyed the 
shotgun shooting in the world; at least, 
I know of none that compares with it. 
The legal bag in Saskatchewan ‘ast year 
was twelve ducks, twelve Huns, ten 
chickens, six ruffed grouse, fifteen jack- 
snipe, and five total of sixty 
birds that a man is allowed to kill in a 
single day. And the birds are there if 
you can get them. Probably a game hog 
could gamble that he'd kill fifty birds 
out of that possible sixty—and do it. 

Sure, it could be a game hog’s heaven. 
Unfortunately, there have been some of 
that kind up there from the States. The 
Canadians don’t think much of the breed. 
Every year I hear the same story over 
and over again—of an acquaintance who 
killed his limit of Hungarians, took the 
birds in, and went back out and killed 
another limit. It is too bad, but there 


best 


geese a 


60 


(Continued from page 17) 


will always be fellows who cheat at any 
game. 

All anyone needs, to hunt the prairies, 
is a man with a car to haul him around 
and a place to eat and sleep. A guide, 
as we know them in the states or in east- 
ern Canada, is unheard of. Game is 
everywhere, and any man can find it. 
We always carry two dogs—a pointer 
and a retriever. The latter is by far the 
more valuable of the two. About the 
only time we ever use the pointer is 
when we have circled a clump and the 





Scrub growth dots the Saskatchewan prairie, and it's pay dirt for the 
scattergun man. You don't hope for birds—you know they're in there! 


sign is fresh, yet no birds move. Then 
we let Ned out, and he usually lines them 
up in short order. It is not unusual to 
move forty or fifty coveys of Huns in a 
day, so if we did miss those coveys that 
the dog finds, it wouldn't be too serious. 

Some days we wouldn't shoot chickens, 
no matter how many we ran into. Othe1 
days we wouldn't shoot Huns, or we 
might agree to kill two Huns and two 
chickens and then hunt ducks the bal- 
ance of the day. Or the day might be 
devoted to jacksnipe entirely, and there 
is nothing that will provide more shoot- 
ing and more satisfaction. One day we 
came near a draw, and Canuck spotted 
a jack coming out with some chickens. 
We decided to collect him. Moving into 
the draw, we found that its bottom was 
wet and there probably would be more 
than one jack in the bogs. 

We stayed right there all day. It was 
one of those warm, still autumn days 
when a jack won't let you get anywhere 
near. They were in there thick and we 
had lots of shells. That is, we did after 


Canuck had made several trips ove 
from the car to replenish supplies. Tl 
birds would flush so wild that it wa 
next to impossible to bag them on tl 
flush, but we would shoot. At ever 
shot, four or five more would leave tl 
grass and circle around overhead. The 
came across us high and fast, and th 
made as sporty shooting as anyone wou 
want. Before we got through we h 
a good bag and had scared the rest 
the birds out of the country. 

Between coveys we have one standa 
topic of conversation. Whic! 
is the faster, Hungarian 
bobwhite? My sidekick h 
long kept a kennel of quail 
dogs, and has hunted about 
as many bobwhites as ths 
next man. Canuck was raised 
in Iowa, and he shot quail 
there as a boy and you: 
man. I have shot a few qu 
myself in a dozen or mort 
different states. The minut: 
someone starts comparing 
the Hun with Bob, the argu 
ment is on. 

Which is faster? I dor 
know. Over a distance I'd 
be inclined to say the Eur 


pean partridge holds the 
edge. He consistently flies 
farther than the bobwhite 


when flushed. He seems fa 
er on the flush, but tod 
that’s probably due to the 
fact that he seldom gets up 
near the gun, as is the rule 
with the bobwhite. One of 
my friends is sure to say, at 
this point, that because Bob 
is smaller he seems to be go- 
ing faster than is actually 
the case. In any event, the 
man who can make a fair 
number of doubles on covey 
flushes of either bird has no 
occasion to feel any twinges 
of self-pity as far as his 
shooting ability is concerned 

What are the best gun and 
load for Huns? No one will 
ever decide that quest 
either. I shoot a light 12 
with the first barrel bored 
improved-cylinder and 
second barrel full choke. But 
that is my prescription 
all shotgun game. It works fine for 
Give me a light powder load and No. 7 
chilled shot, and I am happy. My si 
kick shoots a 20, with the same size s! 
and almost as much powder and shot as 
I use in the 12. 

Of late, our plans have called for hunt- 
ing the upland mornings and evenings 
and guarding a duck pass during é 
middle of the day. Birds fly back d 
forth over the passes all day long, d 
it is very sporty shooting, especially | 
the wind is blowing. With ten or more 
species of fowl all with slightly 
ferent speeds, passing over from too |ow 
for comfort up to the extreme limit of 
your range, you have plenty of figuring 
to do to make a good score. Add to this 
the difference in speed of a bird coming 
with the wind and one bucking a gle 
and it will fool the best shooter. A | t 
of twelve ducks and twelve diffe 
species is possible—but you can’t do Il 
very often! 

A friend of mine who went to Saskat- 
chewan several years ago compla 
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later that there were no blinds where a 
fellow could sit down and shoot in com- 
fort. I never saw a duck blind in that 
country, and hope I never do. Just sit- 
ting or standing still in the rushes is all 
that is necessary. If you can’t sit still in 
the natural cover along the shore, you 
can—with the aid of your trusty pocket- 
knife—cut a few branches from the pop- 
ple trees and stick them up in front of 
you. Decoys? Canuck owns seven or 
eight. Once in a while we take them 
along, and I think through the years we 
have actually put them in the water 
three or four times. I don’t know why. 

The high spot of our last trip came 
the day before we were to leave for home. 
Reports came over the radio that Lake 
Athabaska had freezing weather, and 
that everything was moving ahead of 
what would probably be the wind-up 
of waterfowl shooting—except for those 
old mallards that hang around until the 
bitter end. We discussed plans, and it 
was decided that we’d make an early 
start and drive forty miles up Last Moun- 
tain Lake, where a great point of rocks 
ran out into the water. Here we could 
stand bolt upright and whale away at 
canvasbacks and redheads as_ they 
roared over, headed south. 

We arrived shortly after daylight. The 
air was full of ducks, and it was sleeting 
a little. Then the wind changed and 
went around into the west. Result—it 
pushed all the birds out over the open 


water, away from our point. 
“Let’s go to Buffalo Lake!” I sug- 
gested. 


“Do you know we are almost a hun- 
dred miles from there?” Canuck asked. 
“We won’t be after we have driven for, 
say, two hours and a half,” was all I 
could think of by way of reply. 


E DROVE and we got there, and the 

flight we saw was worth the trip, 
if we hadn’t fired a shot. True, we didn’t 
get the canvasbacks we expected, but 
the type of mallard shooting we had will 
live forever in my memory. The birds, 
coming with the gale, were driving so 
fast that a double was next to impossible. 
We decided to kill nothing but drake 
mallards. The only way to tell a drake 
from a hen at that speed, when the flock 
approached, was by the male’s darker 
appearance. 

A drake would fold dead some thirty 
or thirty-five yards out in front, and no 
matter how fast you whipped that gun 
the flock would pass overhead before 
you could shoot again. Of course, we 
pulled the trigger a second time, but it 
was just to hear the noise. 

It didn’t take long to fill our limits. 
Then, with big coats buttoned tight, we 
sat and watched the fowl stream by. 
Ducks of all kinds tore the air, while 
great flocks of swans seemed to float on 
their slower-moving wings. About 2 
clock the wind died and the sun came 
ut. With the weather change the birds 
lost their frantic haste to go somewhere. 
After all, it wasn’t the big freeze-up, but 
Just a warning of what was to come 
Winter wasn’t far away. And winter 

the prairies is something to con- 
template—a gale of wind blowing on a 
thermometer down to 40 below. No one 
need worry much about waterfowl and 


Or 


weather. Ducks and geese can get up 
ind go where the weather suits them. 
: , 

But how about the little Huns? It is be- 


yond belief the punishment they can 
take and come up smiling. They get by. 
Every year it is the same—Canuck 
writes of an awful blizzard and the fear 
that the Huns have perished. Then we 
hear from him. 

“The Huns came through fine and I’ll 
expect you fellows as usual.” 
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America strong 
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| more 


| shots that you’d miss with a rifle. 





| covers a sitting shot. 


Bushwhacking Bushy-tails 


(Continued from page 33) 


a rab- 
have 


is also true of other game. Many 
bit, bird, or deer would never 
moved had I continued walking by, but 
jumped as soon as I paused. This, of 
course, holds true only of game that 
knows you are there. 

A good dog works well ahead, making 
you run forward to reach the tree. Tread 
carefully when you approach closely, be- 
cause many a squirrel that will make 
faces at a dog will flee in high gear if he 
hears the hunter. A cautious approach 
has enabled me to shoot bushy-tails on 
limbs of even hollow trees. 

On a bright day it’s a good idea to take 
a shotgun along. Then, in low timber or 
hollow-tree country, you'll get running 
Some 
still-hunters object to the use of scatter- 
guns on squirrels, but I see nothing less 
sporting about shooting a running squir- 
rel with one than shooting a sitting 
squirrel with a rifle. If there are several 
hunters in the party, one can carry a 
rifle, to be used by the man who dis- 
If you take only 
one gun, let it be a rifle on wet days in 
tall timber, and a scattergun on bright 
days in low, hollow timber. 

My brother and I have solved that 
problem. When we go out on a shotgun 
hunt we simply take along a .22 target 
pistol for the still shots. Sometimes in 
a tall tree two or three shots are needed, 
but the results with the pistol may be 
deduced from the fact that on a hunt 
last fall we shot seven out of ten kills 
with the pistol. The shotgun is always 
ready for moving shots, or when the 
squirrel makes a quick break for the den 
tree. 


HILE the shotgun is the medicine 

for squirrels in fast flight, there is 
no need for a blunderbuss. My own .410 
repeater is very satisfactory. A larger 
shot charge puts too many little marbles 
in the gravy, spoils too much meat, and 
is excusable only when it’s the sole shot- 
gun a man owns. 

The modern shotgun-and-rifle combi- 
nations, with a rifle upper and a .410 
lower barrel, give you a chance to shoot 
according to circumstances. They are 
just as accurate as the average squirrel 
rifle and probably make the best squirrel 
combination ever invented. 

Among rifle men, the .22, using Long 
Rifle ammunition is the favorite caliber. 
Accurate sights are essential, since one 
sitting shot is usually all a squirrel will 
allow, and a square shot in head or 
chest is required for a clean kill. "Scope 
sights are not necessary, but they are 
effective and convenient, especially when 
you’re shooting in poor light or against 
strong light. I prefer the ordinary peep 
sight, which lines up for quick shots 
readily. Naturally, preferences in 


| guns and sights vary with each hunter. 


The heavier outfits are more accurate, 


| but a bother to drag around, and a dif- 





ference of 1/10-inch potential accuracy 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference. 

There are several favorite hiding loca- 
tions for treed squirrels. One is in the 
upper reaches of the trunk just above 
where a large limb branches out. A 
bushy-tail flattened out here or on the 
top of a large limb is mighty hard to see 
or shoot. The tip top of a tall tree is 
also a very hard location, especially if 
the wind badgers it unevenly back and 
forth. This is favorite place for a squir- 
rel, especially if a few of the leaves re- 
main. But remember that there is among 


squirrels a-tendency to kink the end of 
the tail slightly sidewise, and this wisp 
of hair sticking out of hiding has be- 
trayed many a bushy-tail. 

If there is a nest in the tree it will 
a likely refuge, but never shoot int« 
unless you can climb the tree. No 1 
leaving a dead squirrel in the ne 
Bushy-tails are likely to build in a t: 
which has a grapevine climbing it, 
cause the vine furnishes a good — 
work for the nest and because the gra 
are good eating. A few well-time 4 tugs 
on the vine will set the whole upper t 
swaying, and bring its occupants out 
the run. I got four animals from a sn 
oak in this manner. 

All squirrels are skilled at playing 
ring-around-a-rosy about the tree trunks 
sometimes remaining hidden while you 
completely circle the trunk four or five 
times. They keep track of your move- 
ments with their keen ears, and always 
remain on the other side of the trunk 
from your position. If two hunters ap- 
proach a tree, one should remain quiet 
while the other circles, which will usual- 
ly force our little playmate into full view 
of the standing hunter. Or the lone hunt- 
er can throw a stick or rock into the 
brush on the other side, startling thé 
squirrel into showing himself. 

At times I’ve despaired and left a wary 
old dodger up a tree which had a very 
elaborate branch system, thinking that 


any squirrel so sly must be old 
tough. If the trunk is straight and tall 
I circle as closely as I can get, and any- 


one who does much straight-up shooting 
will soon learn to use a light gun. If you 
circle too far away, the homesick nut- 
cracker may dart down the trunk on the 
opposite side and be off before you know 
it. 

Few squirrels fail to see a hunter first 
except when the latter still-hunting 
Even on cloudy days, when the ground 
is damp and you think you can stalk un- 
heard, most of your shots will be at 
squirrels which have frozen quiet and 
hope to be passed unseen. If a bushy- 
tail hears or sees a hunter a long way off 
he is likely to flee for cover, but if the 
hunter gets close before being discovered 
the game would rather take a chance on 
freezing. Perhaps on dark days a squil- 
rel’s eyes cannot adjust themselves t 
poor light as well as human eyes, and th« 
little beasts tend to be too optimistic 
about not being seen. 

It’s hard to name any particular kind 
of dog as being best for squirrel work 
My uncle had a beautiful Irish setter 
Lad, who’d make a bee line for the trunk 
of a tree when chasing a squirrel, rathe! 
than make the conventional curved ru! 
of other dogs. He’d watch the treed 
animal with great care, and when it 
jumped or was shot out he’d catch it be 
fore it hit the ground. I’ve also know! 
terriers, collies, and regular tree hounds 
to make good squirrel hunters. 


is 


Y OWN favorite was a 
with greyhound blood. He'd hunt 
all day at a tireless gallop, treeing 
squirrels abroad. He worked far enoug! 
ahead of me, and fast enough, to sere 
nade his treed squirrel before my ow! 
approach could be seen or heard. Hé 
worked both by smell and sight, and I'd 
follow him from tree to tree for hours 
on end. 
When a dog barks after trailing up t 
a tree, the wise hunter will never leave 
until he has combed all adjoining trees 
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Squirrels often change trees several 
times before the dog arrives, and your 
dog is all the better if he sometimes 
barks up an adjoining tree, as it proves 
1e depends strongly on scent and not on 
sight alone. Once when my dog treed I 
shot two squirrels out of the next tree 
and two from a tree thirty feet away. 
Many a squirrel’s been passed by merely 
because another was located and shot 
out, and the hunters looked no more. 

Although a dog is a big help in keep- 
ing squirrels from running to the den, as 
well as in locating them, it’s best to leave 
the woods which are full of hollow old 
patriarch’ trees—ventilated with knots 
ind hollows—to the still-hunter. Choose, 
instead, woods where trees grow thick 
and straight. Here the hunting will be 
easiest, and your dog will lead you to 
fewer hollow trees. 

Clean your squirrels when you've shot 
them, and the meat will always have a 
better flavor. This is not time wasted, 
as frequently the dog will bark up again 
before the last squirrel is cleaned. Wrap 
each carcass in clean wrapping paper or 
waxed paper to prevent the flesh from 
collecting loose fur or other débris. 

Here’s my favorite method of skinning. 
With a sharp knife I slit the hide down 
the back from base of tail to base of 
neck, then pull over the front until neck 
and forelegs are skinned. Next I pull 
backward with the body bent in an arc, 
until the base of the tail is exposed. 
Then I sever the tail and pull the hide 
down to the hind feet. At this point the 
hide is completely loose, but attached 
at both ends. Then I cut off head and 
feet and throw the hide away. A slit 
down the stomach and the game is 
dressed. 

Any crisp day this fall you'll find me 
out in the woods with my dog. And years 
from now, when thousands of squirrel 
miles and rheumatism have turned me 
into a still-hunter, perhaps your son will 
come upon me sitting in a decrepit rock- 
ing chair under a giant white oak 3ut 
I'll have my .22 and I'll still be hunting 
squirrels! 


Too Many Elk and Deer 


EMARKABLE increase in deer and 

elk, despite open seasons and con- 
siderable kill by hunters, is shown by 
reliable figures covering the population 
of those animals in Colorado for the 
twenty years ending with 1940. 

The number of deer was estimated by 
the U.S. Forest Service as 20,000 in 1920. 
In 1925 it was 25,000; in 1930, 42,000; in 
1935, 80,000; and in 1940, 143,000. Elk in 
1920 numbered 5,000; in 1925, 7,000; in 
1930, 10,000; in 1935, 15,000; and in 1940, 


22,000. 


Thus the annual increase of the deer 
amounted to an average of 27 percent, 
and of elk 12% percent. According to 
“Colorado Conservation Comments” this 
increase continues at this or even great- 
er rate, and it amounts to considerably 
more than the number harvested yearly 
by hunters. 

Over the same two decades the take 
Sy hunters has been less than 5 percent 
of the estimated deer and elk popula- 
tor The difference between the in- 
Crease and the take by hunters leads 
to difficulties in big-game management. 
Establishment of “antlerless” seasons 
has made some improvement, but many 


areas in the state are badly overstocked, 
Which results in damage to agricultural 
crops, destruction of natural food on the 


kame ranges, and excessive winter losses 
among the herds. The conclusion reached 
is that female deer must be reduced in 
order to make any progress in herd 
Control in the area. 
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HUNTING: FISHING 
HIKING-GOLF 


For hunting, fishing, golf or general outdoor use, 
the Duxbak Upland Shooting Coat, Style 15, is 
ideal. It’s sturdy and durable and it’s mighty 
good looking. It’s water-repellent and wind-re- 
sistant and will last indefinitely. Made in dura- 
ble Tackle Twill, Sahib Twill, Duxbak, Sail Duck 
and Poplin. 


Shooting C omport with 
BI-SWING BACK HUNTING COAT 


DUXBAK Bi-Swing Back Hunting Coats 

are America’s most popular hunting 
garments. They give greater freedom of 

action and greater hunting comfort. 

They are equipped with oversize blood- proofed 
game pockets and plenty of other pockets. They 
are available in water-proofed DUXBAK —and 
many other attractive materials. 


Many Other Styles eee 
All-Wool Plaid HUNTING SUITS 


Famous Duxbak styles are available 
in Duxbak, Sail Duck, Poplin, Tackle 
Twill, Sahib Twill and in the famous 
PANTS Duxbak All-Wool Plaid. 
with 
Worsted Cuffs 


Downhill” pants 
with worsted cuffs 
fit any length of leg 
and assure greater 
comfort. 








TRADE MARK 










Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send name of nearest DUXBAK Dealer. 
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CAPT. WALTER R. WALSH, U.S.M.C. 


* 
os 
* , 


Has the Kecord Situation 
WELL IN HAND! 


U. $. Marine shooter Capt. Walter R. 
Walsh holds thirteen National Records 
—all Colt captured 


One of the nation’s top-ranking shooting 
stars, whose habit is breaking records, is 
Marine Captain Walter R. Walsh of Quan- 
tico. He has his name on the books for 13 
of them! With his Colt Match Target 
Woodsman he holds four .22 caliber gal- 
lery records and is co-holder of one more 
...and, teamed with Lt. Phil Roettinger, 
also holds a doubles record. 

In center-fire shooting circles, Capt. 
Walsh has a total of seven records —all 
taken with his Colt Officers’ Model. In in- 
door competition, he holds one and is co- 
holder of two more ...in gallery matches, 
co-holder of three . . . and, in gallery 
doubles, again teamed with Lt. Roettinger, 
top honors in one. 

That's a flock of records in any language 
and in the language of the Marine Corps — 
he has the situation well in hand! Wherever 
Walsh unpacks his shooting kit, the rest of 
the shooters know the competition's going 
to be plenty keen — as it was in the Quan- 
tico matches held in July where the Captain 
took three wins and six seconds! 







MATCH 


OL 
TARGET 
WOODSMAN 






ENOUGH BLUE FOR 5 GUNS! 
Make your guns like new. Restore ashiny 
lustrous finish in 2 minutes! Rasy toapply 

just brush on—no heat or tank needed, 
Ideal for covering scratches 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE! 


EZ GUN BLUER must satisfy or money 
refunded, $1.00 postpaid or ¢ >, $1.00 
pine charges. Vogue Gun Bluer Co., 

759 S. Halsted, Dept. G-102, Chicago. 





Zn 


YOUR BIRD SHOOTING 
IMPROVES WITH A COMP 
The outstanding success of the Comp recommends 
it for your best bird shooting. Perfect patterns 
give sure kills. Reduced recoil betters your aim. 
Send for the free illustrated folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 











Arms and Ammunition 


(Continued from page 59) 


be darned if I know, but they were 
plenty high, every cartridge a super- 
duper proof load. All of which speaks 
more highly of the design and strength 
of the Mauser action than of the lad’s 
brains. ... And there are the men who 
find they can fire .30/40 Krag cartridges 
in .303 Ross rifles and therefore decide 
they can fire .303 British cartridges in 
Krag rifles. Ross barrels run .311 and 
Krag barrels .308, but that’s a mere de- 
tail. ...R. A. Litschert who makes the 
good little 6X attachment for converting 
the Weaver 29-S ’scope into a varmint 
job, writes in that he can still get all the 
lenses he wants. Litschert also makes a 
good target ‘scope and various attach- 
ments for other 'scopes. Just where he 
is getting those lenses he didn’t say. 
Maybe under cabbage leaves. Fred 
N. Barnes, the bullet maker whom we 
have mentioned now and again, isn’t 
making any more bullets. instead he is 
lending his skill to his country and is 
working in an ordnance plant....R. B. 
Sisk, the famed .22 caliber bullet maker 
of Iowa Park, Tex., has a new Hornet 
bullet out, a very pointed job named the 
Spitfire. It weighs 35 gr., and with a 
charge of 11.5 gr. of No. 2400 it really 
ought to go places and do things! ... 
The publishers of one of my favorite 
books—the Stoeger Standard Arms Cata- 
log and Handbook—have announced a 
little volume that ought to make a handy 
number for any shooter’s library. This 
is a supplement to the big Catalog, and 
it lists present prices and offers the latest 
dope on all shooting equipment frozen 
or off the market for the duration. With 
the Catalog (one buck) and the suppuie- 
ment (one dime) you'll know just what 
guns or gadgets you can or can’t buy.— 
Jack O’Connor. 





_ Shooters’ Problems 
| JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 








Elk With a .270 


Question: I have a .270 Winchester, which 
is really dynamite on deer and goats, but I want 
to hunt elk with it. Would you recommend a 
bullet?—H. B., Calif. 


Answer: A friend of mine shot elk, moose, 
and grizzly with the .270, using the Silvertip 
130-gr. bullet, last fall, and said he could not 
ask for better results; the bullets drove clear on 
through or lodged under the skin on the far side. 
Both elk and bull moose were dropped in their 
tracks, and the grizzly traveled only 20 ,d., and 
a second shot was really unnecessary. The 
Remington Core-Lokt is also a fine bullet, and 
I would expect that either it or the Silvertip 


would hold together better than a 150-gr. soft- 
point.—J. O’C. 
Looking Ahead! 
Question: I have just been called to the 


Navy and it looks as though I may have a 
chance to grab a Jap rifle from one of the so- 
and-so’s. Do you think it would stand making 
over into a sporter?—M. B. G., Idaho. 


Answer: Have never seen one, but know of 
no reason why you couldn't make a good sport- 
ing rifle out of one. The caliber is 6.5 mm., or 
.256, and the cartridge is between the old .256 
Newton and the .256 Mannlicher in power—some- 
thing like the .257 Roberts. I understand there 


is pretty good deer hunting in parts of Japa 
so I hope you get some of it when we take ov 
the joint.—J. "C. 


“‘Russian’’ .30/06 


Question: I own a .30/06 made in the Unit 
States in 1918 for the Russian army. Is it saf 
—J. J. U., New Mexico. 


Answer: That rifle is not safe; dén’t shoot 
The 7.62 mm. Russian cartridge is approxima 
ly of .30 caliber, but your “Russian” rifle c 
not be successfully chambered for the rimless 
and differently shaped .30/06 cartridge. Dozens 
of these rifles have blown up when used with 
and in at least one instance the man behind the 
gun lost his life. A couple of years ago I : 
a picture in this magazine of one of those “‘Rus- 
sians” that had blown up. If you’d seen that 
picture you wouldn’t want to shoot that gun 
yours.—J. O’C. 


Dry Shotgun Practice 


Question: Last season I had a heck of a time 
hitting ducks. It wasn’t the fault of my gun fit 
but lay with me, I’m sure. I borrowed other 
guns and shot them as a check, all with the same 
result. Now, I'd like to practice up with 
burning any powder. My fault, I believe, is 
improper lead.—H. H., Wash. 


Answer: Learning to shoot a shotgun with 
out burning powder is pretty tough, but with 
shells difficult to get that may be your only bet 
I think your fault probably lies in stopping the 
swing instead of swinging on through as 
press the trigger. I'd suggest you practice 
swinging smoothly with moving objects 
making sure your gun swings right on through 
as you snap. That may be of some help. Swing- 
ing rapidly from behind the moving object 
passing it, and firing—that’s the recipe for g 
wing-shooting, and you can learn something 
about it by dry firing.—J. O’C. 


Pepperbox Handgun 


Question: I have a four-barrel handgun made 
by C. Sharps, and patented in 1859. The firing 
pin rotates on the hammer and it has no trig 
ger guard. The caliber appears to be about 2 
or .30. Can you give me any dope on it? Is 
worth anything to a collector?—W. N., Idaho 


Answer: That's the famous four-barrel ‘“‘pep- 
perbox.”” My own grandfather carried one across 
the plains with him in the ’70’s. It was mad« 
.22 and .32 caliber, so I’d judge yours to be 
Just what one would be worth I’ll be darned 
I know. They are not rare, as they were suc 
funny-looking gadgets no one ever threw 
away. I receive many letters about them. A 
collector might give $5 or $10 for one, but pr 
ably no more than that.—/J. O’C. 


Mexican 7 mm. Mauser 


Question: I have a Mauser-type rifle marked 
“Republica Mexicana” and “Berlin, 1903." Ca: 
you tell me its caliber and something else a! 
it?—O. H. C., Ohio 

Answer: Your rifle was made in Berlin for 
the Mexican government and is for the 7 x 5’ 
mm. “Spanish’’ Mauser, which is the same 
mm. cartridge loaded by all the big companies 
in the U.S. The rifle is still used by the Mex 
government. Now, however, it is made 
modifications in Mexico. The action is amply 
strong for commercial 7 mm. cartridges.—J. O'¢ 


All-Round Gun, All-Round Choke 


Question: My Model 12, 20 gauge pump shot 
gun has a modified-choke barrel. What do yor 
think of model and choke? What size shot ance 
shell should I use for rabbits, quail, and squit 
rel?—O. B., Ind. 


You have an excellent little al! 
round shotgun and have chosen the best all: 
round choke. I'd stick to the ordinary 7/8-02 
load for all the game you mention. For rabbits 
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and squirrels use No. 6 shot and for quail use 
No. 8 or No. 9. If you come across either the 
trap loads of No. 8’s or the skeet loads of No. 
9's, pick them up because both do excellently 
for quail, and pattern like nobody’s business in 
that modified barrel of yours.—J. O’C. 


Use Gas-Check Bullets 


Question: Can a .22 Hornet be reloaded to 
factory velocity with cast-lead bullets? If not, 
approximately how heavily can you load them so 
that the lead bullet can stand pressure and 
heat? —G. F., West Virginia. 


Answer: With a gas-check bullet you can get 

e to factory velocities: 10 gr. of No. 4227 

w give the Lyman 43-gr. cast bullet a velocity 

250 ft. a second; 10.8 gr. of the same powder 

juces 2,410 ft. a second—in a 48-gr. bullet. 

To get anything more than 1,500 you have to use 
a as-check bullet.—/. or’c. 


Trajectory Too Curved 


Question: Would you recommend the .351 
Winchester auto cartridge for California deer? 
=—V. A. T., Calit. 


Answer: No, I don’t think much of it for the 
»b. The rifle should be sighted in for 100 yd., 
n which case the bullet will fall 12% in. at 200 
yd.—enough to cause a miss on one of those 
little California deer. The .351 is a _ better 
cartridge than the .35, but I’d much prefer a 
cartridge giving a flatter trajectory.—J. O’C. 


Old Colt 


Question: Will a Colt revolver, Model 1877, 
handle .38 Colt Special, .38/44 Special, and .38 
S & W Special cartridges? Could this gun be 
sent to Colt for a new barrel and a cylinder 
fitted for .357 Magnum cartridges?—F. E. P., 


Answer: That old Colt revolver is practically 
a relic, and isn’t strong enough for the .38 
Special cartridge or for the much hotter .38/44 
cartridge. You can shoot a .38 long in the .38 
Colt Special, but not vice versa. You could 
have a new barrel and cylinder fitted, but I be- 
lieve the frame would be too soft to use the .357 
Magnum cartridge.—J. O'C. 


It's an Awful Risk 


Question: Recently I bought a double 10 
gauge shotgun, being under the impression that 
it was safe for modern heavy loads. It has 
Damascus barrels and I’m afraid to use it. What 
do you think?—R. A. P., Oreg 


Answer: That gun is an old one, and it isn’t 
safe with modern smokeless-powder loads. Un- 
doubtedly it was made to handle the old 10 
bore load of 4'4 drams of powder and 1% oz. 
f shot, which is simply a 12 gauge load at 
somewhat higher velocity. You would blow your 
g p if you used the newer load of 434 drams 
and 154 oz. of shot, even though it had 27,%-in 
chambers. Use of the 10 gauge Magnum load 
with the 3%-in. shell and 2 oz. of shot would 
blow the gun sky high.—J. O.’C. 


Little Difference 


Question: What is the difference in ammuni- 
ised in the 1903 and 1906 Springfields? 
How much would it cost to get a new barrel for 
an ‘03? Could it be rebarreled to take the .270 
Winchester?—L. J. H., Ga 


Answer: All 1903 Springfield rifles were called 
Dack and rechambered for the 1906 ammunition. 
Even if your gun had a 1903 chamber you could 
shoot 1906 ammunition, because the only dif- 
ference is that the ’06 cartridge has a shorter 
ne A new barrel would cost about $30. You 

ebarrel your Springfield to .270 if you can 
barrel maker who has barrel blanks and 
Ww isn’t tied up in war work.—J. O’C. 


The Two Lovells 


Question: What is the difference between the 
é ) Lovell and the 2-R Lovell? How do 
tr ballistics compare with the Kilbourn 
He ? Is the groove diameter the same? Does 
W ester chamber a rifle in the Model 70 for 


two cartridges? —D. S., Nebr. 


A swer: The difference between the old 
é 0 Lovell and the 2-R Lovell is about the 
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LEIN’S will trade guns with you or pay cash 
for your used guns. Also, Klein’s will trade Xo 
for other equipment. Most new guns have CN 

just been released! Write at once, or send your ; 
guns immediately for “Cash” or “Trade” offer. _ ‘ 


FREE! Bargain Catelg £ 


WRITE At Once For Your FREE BARGAIN ae <3 / 
CATALOG — including 2000 Used and , rt 
New Guns, Fishing Tackle, Golf Clubs, SFX ) LY 
Sportswear, Outboards, etc. Please \ tee Mivler } 


describe the type of equipment 


you are interested in. 








507 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Good News for 


| Piles Sufferers 


FREE BOOK—Tells Of Causes, 
Effects And Treatment 
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CASH OR CREDIT 


Hunts sav our valuable TROPHIES. 


* a everything. Learn to 
f eather and fur Wonde 
Have « HOME MUSEUM. BIG PROFITS 
ne for others. INVESTIGATE NOW. 


NOW absolutely FREE, Write TODAY. 


celsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-tO- |W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3147, Omaha, Neb. 


The McCleary Clinic, C1013 Elms Blvd., Ex- | send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
| 


rhoids), Fistula, related ailments 


a FREE copy. 


WORN SHORT 


the-minute 122-page book on Piles 


disorders. You can have a copy of 
by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address. No charge. It may 
much suffering and money. Write 


(Hemor 


this book 4 s 


Save you 


today for When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoor LIF! 
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Extra Advantages ... No Extra Cost 


You will enjoy wearing better-design Drybak all- 

weather hunting clothes. New, lighter, in Feather- 

eight Popli S *r-Twill—Shelter Duck and late 

weight Poplin—Super- Iwi Shelter Duck and latest 
styling. Regular Drybak stand-bys too, in medium and 
heavy weight. Quality equal to Drybak’s first-in-line 
large war production. Ample selection. Popular prices. 
; Drybak convertible two-length hunting coat (see left), now 
in choice of three fabrics. W<« short, has quick-access wash- 
able game pocket .. . worn long, gives waterproof protection 
to seat and legs. Other advanced styles in coats, pants, 
breeches; also vests, hats, caps. All in matching up-to-date 
all-weather hunting fabrics. Besides, fine Drybak-made red- 
and-black plaid woolen hunting clothes. Get yours now, 
while they last, at your dealers. Send 3-c stamp, name and 
address (printed) for Catalog in 4 colors. Address Dept. 59 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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FREE BOOK ‘i 10 fine ‘ 















Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 


iz: MOUNT BIRDS 
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Marlin 


Marlin 





1875 model soon became recog- the long life and 
nized as the world’s 


target arm. 


For many years, Marlin rifles These famous Mar- 
have featured Ballardtyperiflingfor lin features are worth 





, “D—r “Ballard” ment, all Marlin rifles have been 
rifling was first thoroughly tested and targeted. 
introduced in 1875 by Marlin recently introduced a 


in a single mew chemical treatment for barrel 


; shot rifle. The superi- bores which resists rust and corro- 
aw WA, oricy of this new type sion. This new im- 
rifling was so marked that Marlin’s provement adds to 


outstanding trouble-free use of 
Marlin rifles. 


accuracy and long life. Before ship- remembering after the war is won. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


/870 


NEW 


HAVEN CONN., U. Ss. A 





“ YES, SIR... THAT PAIR OF ROD & REEL BOOTS 
WORE ME ALMOST A DOZEN YEARS” 


SOME CONVERSE DEALERS 
still have available a limited carry 
over stock of Converse Sporting 
Footwear; if you need a pair of 
boots, pacs or overs possibly 


they may have your size 


CONVERSE 
RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 
MASSACHUSETTS 








HOUSANDS of veteran hunters and fisher- 
men will tell vou that there never was a bet- 
ter-made sporting boot than the Converse Rod 
& Reel. Light and flexible and snug — and with 
more wear in them than an clephant’'s hide. But 
these days, the Converse footwear you might 
have had is flying the skvwavys with Uncle Sam's 
aviators, protecting the teet of our marc hing men, 
serving the needs of our merchant seamen. When 
Victory’s won, when the bovs get back to field 
and stream, there'll again be Converse Sporting 
Footwear a-plenty for all you sportsmen — and 


they ll be better than ever. 
















same as the difference between the regu! 


Hornet and the K-Hornet. The 2-R has a sharper 


shoulder and more capacity in its case. The « 


.22/3000, using 14 gr. of No. 2400, got 3,100 £:, 


a second with the 40-gr. bullet, and 2,600 w 
the 55-gr. bullet and 11 gr. of the same pow 
The 2-R will produce 3,500 with 16.5 gr. of ! 
4198 and the 4l-gr. bullet . It gets 3,400 with 1 
gr. of No. 4227 and the 45-gr. bullet; 3,100 w 
15-gr. of No. 4227 and a 50-gr. bullet; and 3 


| with 17 gr. of No. 4198. The K-Hornet prod 


a velocity of 3,100 with 13.5 gr. of No. 4227 
the 4l-gr. bullet, and 3,000 with 13 gr. of 
4227 and the 45-gr. bullet. With 12.5 gr. of 
4227 the 50-gr. bullet travels at 2,700. 
Winchester makes rifles only for the reg 
Hornet cartridge, but the barrel diameters 
the same, and the Model 70 can be altered 
either the K-Hornet or the 2-R.—/J. O'C 


Less Power for Turkeys 


Question: Do you think that slowing the 
gr. Silvertip (as loaded for the .250/300( 
Western, with muzzle velocity of 2,900 
to 2,500 ft. a second would make much differe 


in its effect in turkey shooting? Would it be 


practical to extract the bullet from the regu 
cartridge, remove the proper amount of pow 
and reseat the bullet, or would it be better 
use Hi-Vel No. 2 in the reduced load? Is 
gr. of this powder correct for 2,500 ft. a sec 

with the 100-gr. bullet, and will this 300 
reduction in muzzle velocity make enough 

ference?—V. H. S., Tenn. 


Answer: I think you'd be safe in taking about 

5 gr. of powder out of those cases and reseating 

the bullets. As it now stands, the cartridges are 

probably loaded with about 36 gr. of No. 4064 } 
y 


Removing 5 gr. would leave a muzzle vel 


of about 2,500, and I don’t believe the expansion 


of the bullet would be so violent. 


The best results I’ve heard of on turkeys are 
obtained with the old-fashioned 115-gr. .32 20 


cartridge of about 1,600 ft. a second. If you 
decide to reload with Hi-Vel No. 2, 23 gr. will 
give you about 2,100 and I believe that w j 


be ample velocity for turkeys.—J.O’C 


No Can Do 
Question: I have a 94 Winchester lever-action 
rifle, and I'd like to get it rechambered for the 
.30/40 Krag cartridge, which I understar s 


superior. How much would it cost?—/J. S., New 


York. 


Answer: Sorry, it can’t be done. The 40 
cartridge is too long to work through the 94 
action. Pressures of the .30/40 also run |} er 
than those of the .30/30. It looks as if y ] 


have to get along with the .30/30.—/J. O’C 


Save Wildfowl Feathers! 


AN APPEAL has been addressed to all 


American wildfowl hunters to save 
the down and small body feathers of wild 
ducks and geese bagged this season he 


down will later be used to line high- 
altitude aviators’ garments, sleeping bags 
for our troops in Alaska, etc. Norm 
similar down is imported but the war 
has interfered with that supply and al 
available down has been frozen by the 
WPB. 

Government contractors welcome wild- 
fowl down as an excellent substitut 
but point out that it is legally unobt 
able except by cooperation of sports! 

It is estimated that 300,000 aviators’ 

fits and more than 150,000 sleeping bags 
(or 500,00 subzero down jackets) ma) 
made from a single season’s collect 

So when you bring home your ba; 
ducks and geese, pluck all body feathers 
less than 2% in. long. Dry plucl 
is essential. Then address your pack 
to “Ducks Unlimited, 83 Columbia 
Seattle, Wash.,” including you! 
and address and the notation, “Wate! 
fowl Feathers.” 

Here’s how your sport will be hel 
Manufacturers have agreed to pay Ducks 
Unlimited market prices for the F 
terial, and the entire proceeds will Dé 
used for the establishment of mol! 
waterfowl nesting refuges. 
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When Your Shooting Slumps 


(Continued from page 35 


Neither outcrops. We can just feel bad 
without knowing it, I suppose. 

fere is what puzzles me: All of us can 
testify that on the very days we have 
felt our worst, we have shot our best; 
and on the days we have felt best, we 
have shot worst, We can remember 
particular days on which this has hap- 
pened. There’s’ evidently something 
about this business that’s metaphysical. 
You are always safe in calling anything 
you can’t figure -out that. 
" One thing is mortal certain: getting 
mad won’t do any. good. Neither does 
cussing enter into the therapeutics of 
the case. The more you cuss the more 
you'll have to cuss. I've demonstrated 
the futility of this measure myself. 


ND don’t agonize. The more you 
A do the more prolonged your slump 
is likely to be. In fact, that might have 
brought it on. Failure often comes from 
trying too hard. Bird shooting, like a lot 
of other games, is easy unless you make 
it hard. Trying to outshoot the other 
fellow is one of the surest ways of in- 
viting trouble. 

Such competitive shooting is bad bus- 
iness all the way round. To make a 
gallant game bird merely a target for 
marksmanship is hardly a gentleman’s 
pastime. And it will adversely affect your 
shooting, making you tense and over- 
anxious. 

Trying to outshoot the other fellow 
makes it too important. When you get 
into a slump, go out by yourself with one 
sure dog, and take it unimportantly and 
leisurely. Say to yourself: “What if I do 
miss a few birds? There are other days 
and other birds. I’ll just content myself 
with one shot on a rise. Don’t need so 
many anyway.” 

If your bad streak is an especially 
stubborn one, quit hunting for a few 
days and immerse yourself in something 
else, something different. It is a prime 
time to overhaul your boat, catch up 
with your correspondence, or get back in 
the good graces of your wife by doing 
the thousand-and-one things about the 
house that you, being a promising kind 
of fellow, have intended doing ever so 
long. Sometimes the best way to find 
something you've lost is to quit looking 
rit. Ever notice how often it will turn 


Another thing is certain too. A slump 
period is the worst time in the world to 


do any experimenting. If you must ex- 
I nent, exnveriment inerpensively. It 
is the best time known, for instance, not 
to trade guns, or to make any major 

tmenis. Because as sure as fate 


taxes, you'll rue them later 

know a slumper who persuaded him- 

that his vision was defective and 
who enriched his oculist without benefit 


{ mself. Another who spent half the 
I manicuring the stock of his gun. 
W he got his shooting pants back on, 


in didn't fit. Still another who de- 
( { that his gun barrels were too long 
iad a gunsmith amputate them, to 
verlasting regret. And a melancholy 
w who, always thorough in what he 
irned against his gun and swapped 
l for a new one. Two weeks later he 
W walking his pants off trying to find 
in who had got his old gun, and he 
tO pay a premium when he found it. 
M |: The gun wasn’t in a slump! 
en you’re in a slump, your judg- 
just ain’t worth a durn. Gun fit is 
rime importance, of course, but trad- 
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ing off an old companion with which you 
have always shot well, or making any 
major adjustments on it, is not only in- 
gratitude but costly folly. If you feel 
your gun is suspect, don’t buy another 
one. Borrow one and try it first. It may 
be you and not the gun. If you've simply 
got to make adjustments, make minor 
ones. 
you want to switch to another shell 
fine. If you think you can shoot better 
with another you probably can. But 
be sure you don’t do anything you can’t 
undo later. 
Nothing is so easy as bird shooting to 
aman who can shoot birds. Nothing is 








Prism Binoculars Field Glasses 


Today, winning the War comes First. Our 
Government's needs are being filled above all 
wait for 
your new glass. But when you do get it, you'll 


else. Which means you may have to 


find a Wollensak worth waiting for. 


For over 43 years sport-loving Americans have 
turned to Wollensak for high quality 


scopes... Microscopes... Magnifiers—all represent 
Wollensak skill and precision in manufacture. 


hard to a m*n who cen't. Tf you hap- 
pen to be one of the latter, don’t let it 


get you down. It may be a compliment 
to your intelligence! 

I have derived a deal of comfort from 
cn observation I! heard an old 
sportsman make 

“A smart man not apt to be a good 
shot,” he said They've got too much 


imagination. Think too much. They miss 


once 


because they are afraid they are going 
to miss. Takes a man who ain't got much 
on his mind to shoot well. No, sir, a 


smart man ain’t apt to be a good bird 
shot. Never saw one yet that was.” 
Well I said, “that’s the most en- 
couraging thing I ever heard.” 
And about that time my wife, who is a 
realistic sort of woman, drifted by and 
said sweetly 


“What makes you think that applies 
to you, darling?” 


lense Ss. 


Tele- 
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Attention: Duck Hunters! 


Although we’re doing war work to the 
limit—producing essential supplies at full 
capacity ‘‘around the clock’’, seven days a 
week—we still have a limited supply of 
some of our most popular brands of wood 


DECOYS in most species. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct at the following prices—PREPAID 


if Cash or Money Order accompanies order: 
SUPREME Grade: Doz. $20.00; Six $10.50 
STANDARD Grade: Doz. $15.00; Six 5 8.00 
SPECIAL Grade: Doz. $10.00; Six $8 5.50 


(Please state if we may substitute grade or 
species, if out of particular item ordered.) 


PASCAGOULA DECOY COMPANY 


Pascagoula Mississippi 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Nationally known duck calling course. 
with phonograph record. Teaches 
you to become an expert caller. Same 
for the crow hunter. Price $2.50. 

















DUCK CALLS DECOYS 
Octagon barrel $3.50. Round barrel 
$2.50. A catalogue full of hunting 
information with duck language— 


setting decoys and duck hunting tips. 
Price 10 cents. 


OSCAR QUAM 


3502-E-25 St., Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. A 


DUCK HUNTERS 


The Natural Duck Caller 
is a real call. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 
bill which opens and 
closes when the call is 
blown does it perfectly. 
Thoroughly tested out hunting wild mallards, and 
proved without a doubt a real duck caller, not a duck 
chaser. Price $2.50 postpaid. : 

Natural Duck Call Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., Box 24-L. 








Patent No. 1855527 






A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 

form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 
E. C. BISHOP & SON 


SNOW-PROOF Begg 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 
town. N. ¥ 


‘HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
SHOOTING! 


—, 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 





sere — 
















Everything you need to know 
about arms and ammunition! 
Latest facts on new arms, 
sights, cartridges and shells, 
with merits and uses of each. 
Hundreds of hints to improve 
your shooting. Many valuable 
tables. Fully illustrated. Send 
only 25¢ today to Dept. 102. 
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© 
LYMAN SIGHTS 
All for Service 


Sportsmen can look forward to the day when Ly- 
man service willagain [ay 
be devoted to them. | 
Latest Catalog 10c¢ 
Folder Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 
85-M West St. 
Middlefield, Conn, 
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Hunting Now a Patriotic Duty! 


(Continued from page 15) 


there already are overpopulations of 
muleys on National Forests in the north- 
eastern corner of the state. Oregon game 


| officials are hopeful that many of their 


numerous shipyard and other war-in- 
dustry workers will be able to manage 
short hunting trips this fall—their rifles 
will be needed to keep the game kill from 
dropping so low that it might result in 
disastrous deer and elk increases in sev- 
eral sections. A number of National 
Forests in eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton are in need of intensive hunting. 
American sportsmen who hunt in Can- 
ada this fall will find game plentiful and 
will receive an even more cordial wel- 
come than usual. But the game officials 
of the provinces don’t expect to see many 
sportsmen from south of the border this 


| year, and are resigned to a sharp de- 


crease in the number of Canadian hunt- 
ers for the rest of the war. But the 
inevitable lower game kill isn’t worrying 
them—they are confident that the almost 
unlimited carrying capacity of their big 
Northern woods can take care of any 
game increase that results from light 
hunting. 


EER, elk, and—in the occasional dis- 

trict where there are too many 
of them for stock raisers’ comfort— 
black bears are the species of big game 
which threaten to become overplentiful 
under war conditions. Antelopes, only 
a few years ago one of our rarest game 
animals, have made a sensational come- 
back from near-extinction, and there 
already are too-large populations of 
them on local areas in some states; sev- 
eral successive light annual kills might 
result in a real antelope problem in some 
parts of the West. Our moose, mountain- 
goat, and bighorn-sheep populations still 
are small, and would benefit greatly 
from several years of light hunting. 
Hunters of waterfowl, upland birds, and 
other small game—men who usually find 
their sport fairly close to home—prob- 
ably will be less affected by war condi- 
tions than will those who go after big 
game, but it is the opinion of game of- 
ficials that there won’t be as many of 
them afield this fall as usual. In most 
parts of the country a light kill of birds 
and small game would be all to the good, 
and it wouldn't result in really damaging 
increases anywhere. 

During the war, whether it proves to 
be short or long, sound management is 
necessary to conserve and preserve the 
game which is a highly valuable natural 
resource. And in wartime as much as in 
peacetime, sound game management in- 
cludes the harvesting of the crop by 
hunters who kill surplus animals and so 


| keep the game population from becom- 


| 





ing too large for the land off which it 
must live. That being so, leisure-time 
hunting for the sportsmen out of uni- 
form becomes so much more than a mere 
selfish pleasure that it is almost a patri- 
otic duty—especially if he hunts a prob- 


lem area where there already is too 
much game. 
This fall hunting won’t be all fun. 


Conditions vary in different parts of the 
country, but almost everywhere the 
hunter will have to use his ingenuity to 
overcome difficulties and draw heavily on 
his stock of patience to put up with in- 
conveniences. 

The hard fact that probably worn-out 
tires can’t be replaced until after the war 
will make everyone but confirmed wish- 
ful thinkers unwilling to use their cars 


to reach distant hunting grounds. In 
Canada and the Atlantic-coast states 
and possibly, by hunting time, every- 
where in the United States—gasoli 
rationing will make long trips by auto- 
mobile almost impossible. But the rail- 
roads still are running, and some of th: 
run through—and even deep into—so! 
of our best big-game country. Bus lin 
also, still are running—many of the 
even deeper into good game count 
than the railroads. Sportsmen worried 
by transportation problems will find 
careful investigation of the possibilities 
of hunting by bus well worth while. 

Obviously, few bus lines and fewer 
railroads will take you all the way to 
where you want to go. But in most hunt- 
ing districts camp owners and guid: 
whose livelihoods depend on sportsm«: 
have made arrangements to transp: 
their patrons from the nearest railroad 
station or bus stop to their places 1 
some cases by old-fashioned horse-drawn 
buckboards or other Gay ’90’s vehicl: 

Ammunition isn’t a problem. The deal- 
ers have plenty of sporting cartridges 
stock for this year—quite possibly 
enough for the duration. But don’t wast: 
ammunition—no more of the sporting 
variety will be loaded until after the 
war. 

Many guides are serving in the armed 
forces. There will be a shortage in some 
districts; in others there will be enough 
older guides to take care of sportsmen. 
If a guide is necessary in the country 
you plan to hunt, engage him as far as 
practicable in advance of your trip. 

Go hunting this fall, and help avert 
the threat of too much game! 


Did You Know It? 


PORTSMEN usually are keen observ- 
ers of nature, but there are many 
teresting facts about wildlife that only 
can be learned by special study. Here 
are some dug up by state conservation- 

ists in Ohio. Did you know them? 
Rabbits: Home ranges very smal 
Usually spend their entire lives on areas 


of less than 10 acres. 

Loons: Have been caught in fisher- 
men’s nets 150 ft. under the surface of 
the water. 

Skunks: The evil-smelling fluid which 
has given them a bad reputation is a 

- 


volatile sulphur compound, capable 
being detected, under favorable 
tions, at a distance of a mile. 

Carp: Are believed to have originate 
in Asia and to have traveled west w 
civilization. 

Shad: A migratory fish, like the s: 
on, that travels from the ocean to ri‘ 
and streams during the spring breeding 
“1 and, in many instances, dies like 
the Pacific salmon aftc- spawning. 

Wood Frog: The Eastern wood f 
can turn in midair during a long lea} 
that, on landing, it is facing its ene! 

Snapping Turtles: Able to go 
months without food, it is believed 

Minnow: Has a very fast rate 
breathing—about 150 times a minut 

Red Foxes: Average 6.3 young. 

Muskrats: Males much outnumber fe 
males among those trapped in spring 

Pocket Gophers: Highway across ces 
ert in Imperial Valley, Calif., has enabled 
these animals to extend their rang 
Moisture accumulating under and near 
the pavement enables them to live, Put 
only along the highway. 
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pletely whitewashed. It wasn’t that we 
weren't seeing plenty of ducks, but they 
simply wouldn’t decoy. We sat down to 
fi ire out what was wrong, comparing 
the two hunts to discover, if possible, 


what had caused our misfortunes in 
this one. 

hose two log sheets were as nearly 
identical as they could be. We had 
stationed ourselves, in each case, in a 


blind built on a long slough perhaps 100 
yards wide and a mile long. The blind 
was at the tip end of a small cove off the 


slough, and our decoys were set in the 
cove before the blind. In each case, 
the weather had been fairly warm for 
late fall, perhaps 50 to 55 degrees, with 


sun shining, and wind blowing from the 
southwest. 

had written the “case’’ up in the 
log, and finally we settled on one of his 
comments as the reason for our lack of 
success. He had penned something to 
the effect that the ducks showed a tend- 
ency to swerve away from the shoreline, 
flaring abruptly as they did so 


Spon dima wang on that shoreline is 
frightening them,” Al suggested. 
“Why couldn’t it be the shoreline it- 
self that’s scaring them off?’ I reasoned. 


“Don't most of a duck’s natural enemies 
come from land? So he’d be wary of 
land.” 

The net result of it was that we de- 
cided to move our entire blind to the 
point at the mouth of the little cove, and 


set our decoys out in the main slough. 
Work? Man, we had a honey of a hunt, 
right after that, with all conditions 
duplicated excepting that this time we 
bagged a fine mess of quackers. We had 


learned that ducks actually are wary of 
shoreline, and will rarely circle over the 
shore to land among the decoys 
Armed with that knowledge, we came 
to discover, too, that ducks rarely circle 
over timbered areas: that if they are 
dubious of shorelines and land they are 
doubly dubious of timber. How we came 
to put that to use is a story in itself, and 
unhappy one where we were con- 
cerned 
At the little lake where we had 
ed to hunt, one Sunday late in the 
S¢ n, we had our choice of two blinds. 


One of them was on a slough buried deep 
In the timber, almost a timber pothole. 
other was less wild looking, stand- 
ing at the edge of a pasture right at the 
f the lake and within easy shouting 
of a farmhouse. 
though it seemed contrary to all rea- 
determined to pass up the timber 
and test our data by using the un- 
sessing set-up at the foot of the 
wland. Later two fellows came 
he blind in the timber, and at the 
el f the day we ran into them at the 
ouse and compared notes. 
had two ducks, both of which 
id crippled at long range and run 
a vith a boat. We had fourteen birds, 
l of them clean kills. Our timber 
complained that they had had 
hots, because the ducks had in- 
ly flared high out of range when 
ime over the woods. Without the 
to deal with, we had had little 
e luring ducks within range. Here, 


dist ce 













igain, a bit of knowledge gleaned 





fy + 

tl he log and converted to our par- 
use—even though it conflict- 

ed th instinct-—had proved valuable. 

Ty 


ntally we conveyed our 
with a half-dozen 


findings, 
birds, to the 
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A Duck-log Will Help Your Shooting 


(Continued from page 31 


other two chaps, and they, too, have 


started a duck-log 
Although the log is not many seasons 
old, we already have learned when to ex- 


pect various flights of ducks. For ex- 
ample, a check shows that invariably 
our best teal shooting has been in the 


first two weeks of the season. The same 
holds true for the shoveler and the rud- 
dy duck. Meanwhile, our best shooting 
on redheads and baldpates has come 
early in November, almost midway of the 
Mallard hunts, along with hunts 
for ringnecks, gadwalls, pintails, canvas 
backs, scaups, and others, have been 
most successful in midseason and there- 
after. 

These things which perhaps we 
presumed to be true before the duck-log 
came into being, but which we now knou 
to be true. We expect the log to teach 
us many more things about wild ducks. 
But if we never learn another thing, we 
believe we have come a long way toward 


season. 


are 


understanding the reactions of most 
waterfowl. 
To sum up, here are some of the 


things to look for, according to our log 

1. Dipper and diver ducks must be 
appealed to with different sets of decoys 
for most-successful shooting 

2. Dipper ducks decoy best to a loosely 
arranged spread, scattered fairly well in- 
shore, and with birds in feeding 
position. 


some 


8. Diver ducks decoy best to a fairly 
compact decoy arrangement, set fairly 
well out from the blind at about shoot 


ing range, say 30 to 35 yards 

4. Both classifications of birds can be 
attracted at by using two different 
decoy spreads, either side of the 
blind. 

5. Good mallard hunting usually comes 


once 


one on 


during balmy weather, on a rising ba- 
rometer, a day or two after a storm 
6. Best ringneck and scaup hunting 


usually comes during stormy weather. 

7. All ducks will avoid a shoreline in 
circling into decoys, flaring when cross- 
ing the shoreline and climbing out of 
range. 

8. All ducks will avoid timber (with the 
possible exception of the wood ducks), 
flaring in the fashion as with shore 
line. 


9. Best 


same 


teal, shoveler, and ruddy-duck 


shooting comes early, best redhead and 
baldpate shooting comes midway, and 
best mallard, blackjack, gadwall, pin 
tail, scaup, and canvasback hunting 


comes midway and late in season 


The finer points of duck hunting are 
to a great degree self-taught. We make 


no claims that the duck-log is a cure-all 
for a duck hunter's ills. But we do know 
that a properly kept log book, a reaso 
able amount of study of it, and a willing- 
ness to apply what you learn from it will 
return dividends in increased bags of 
wildfowl in seasons to come. 


Plucking a Duck 


ANT to pluck a duck with ease? 

Take a tip from the Texas Game 
Department, and don’t try to pick off all 
those little feathers. Just pull out the 
larger, coarser ones, and then pour 
melted paraffin all over the bird. Then 
dip it into cold water. Then you can 


pick off the paraffin, feathers, and down 
in big flakes. When that’s finished, dry 
the bird, singe it, and your duck is ready 
for the oven. 
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There's many an occasion 
afield when just a little faster 
and better gun-pointing re- 
sults in a hit instead of a 
miss. The balance of a 
gun has a lot to do with 
consisient success in up- 
land game shooting. 

Fox shotguns have 
long been known for 
Qualities that produce 


fine balance. @ 


Today the 
skill of Fox 
craftsmen is 
contributing 
to the all-im- 
portant job of 
preserving the 
American way of 
life, including the 
freedom to enjoy 
glorious days afield 
with rod and gun. So 
for atime your dealer 
may not be able to sup- 
ply you with the exact 
Fox model in the gauge 
barrel length you 
want. But every Fox gun- 
maker is looking fot 
ward confidently tothe 
time when he will again 
be making that fine qual- 
ity of “doubles” that you 
have a right to expect in 


a Fox gun. 




















and 


oy Fox Gun Division 
y Savage Arms Corporation 
Utica, N.Y, 
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DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS 


FAMOUS FOR FINE BALANCE 
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BUY YOUR’ 
WEAVER SCOPE 
OR CHOKE TODAY 


Yes, you can buy a WEAVER Scope or Choke, 
for even with the volume of war work that’s 
going through the Weaver plant, there are both 
scopes and chokes ready for you. See your dealer; 
if he doesn’t have what you 
want, write us. 
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Weaver Scopes 
$5.50 to $41.80 
including federal tax 


The Weaver Scope 
All the features you want most 
for hunting or target shooting. 
Light in weight, sturdy; internal adjustments 
for windage and elevation. Made to fit all 
caliber rifles. 







NN 


Complete with any 
two choke tubes 


$9.75 
The Weaver Choke 
Your favorite shotgun, with the Weaver-Choke 
and interchangeable choke tubes, will give 
perfect shot patterns for all ranges and all 
kinds of game, with less recoil. 
12, 16, 20 gauge. 
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Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folders. 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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THE REAL THING 
TO CLEAN GUNS 


IS HOPPE’S NO. 9 


When you put Hoppe’s No. 9 into a gun or 
rifle bore, primer, powder and 
metal fouling come out and better 
accuracy, pattern and hitting power 








No. 9 or send 10c for sample. 
“Gun Cleaning Guide’’ FREE on 
post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOT A PAINT HOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL . 
Restores finish on 5 Guns S 
No heating! Can't injure 
steel Simple process 
Takes minutes 
ree dese 


NEW METHOD MFG. co. 
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The Broadbill Duck Call 





A Call That Calls 


The favorite with hunters for over 25 years 


Try it and 
be convinced. Ask $1.00 postpaid. 
N. C. HANSEN CO., 


your Dealer, or 













@c IN STAMPS FOR FLOATING 
DUCK, ANY SPECIES ¢« 4c FOR 
STAKEOUT DUCK e £1.25 FOR 
STAKEOUT GOOSE « POSTPAID 

—_——__—_ 


WM-R-JOHNSON:CO-inc- 


3131 WESTERN - - SEATTLE, WASH. 


Minute Man “CUN BLUE 


INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 





Sex OM 116, New Methed Bidg., Bradterd, Ps 


Zimmerman, Minn. 





stayin. All gun dealerssell Hoppe’s | 
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George Had a Bellyache 


(Continued from page 21) 


couldn't walk that far to save my life.” 
The packer looked at George and he 
could see that George wasn't telling no 


lie about being sick. 
“I can’t help that,” said the packer, 
“I can’t take no chance? on having my 


hosses took by no game warden. You 
gotta git ’em off.” 
“Look,” said George, “how much will 


you bet me that we don’t meet 
warden?” 

“Never mind that,” 
looking plumb interested. 
carcasses off.” 

“T’ll give you a bonus of $5 to leave ’em 
on till we git to the foot of the hill, and 
you still got 300 yards between you and 
the ranger station.” 

“Can't do it,” said the packer. 

“Ten,” said George, a-gitting 
slide off the hoss. 

The packer stopped 
minute. 

“That’s dang good pay!” 

“All right,” said the packer, 
git caught I'll take it out of your hide. 


no game 


said the packer, 
“You git them 


ready to 


and thought a 
said George. 
“but if we 


” 


T THE foot of the hill George shoved 
the carcasses off the hoss and hid 
them in the bush. By the time he had 
them rigged up so that he could carry 
them it was plumb dark enough so that 
he didn’t have to worry none about be- 
ing seen in the woods, so he hoisted them 
on his shoulders and started to make a 
circle around the camp to where his car 
was parked. Now, George ain’t no Paul 
Bunyan, but he ain’t no runt neither. 
He was just about as tall as the average, 
but twice as wide, which wideness ain't 
no belly fat but good bones and muscles. 
Besides, them deer was Pacific-coast 
| enuetame which ain’t very heavy deer, 
being only about 100 pound each dressed. 
Even at that, carrying them deer around 
was no cinch with George being sick. 

He got them packed into the rear of 
his car and then he set down to rest 
awhile before he started down the road. 

He set there with his head back, just 
a-drowsing and a-thinking and a-worry- 
ing and a-looking out into the woods, 
which only had a little light from the 
camp fires. He could just about see the 
radiator cap of his car 


“Radiator cap? Why dang it all, this 
here car ain't got no radiator cap!” He 
| opened his eyes and looked careful. 


“Looks like a couple of rocks somebody 
put on the hood. No, it don’t, by golly 

it looks like a box of shells with a rock 
on top of it to hold it down.” George 
busted out of that car in nothing flat and 
grabbed the package. Somebody must 
of found it a-laying on the ground and 
opened it -9 see who it belonged to, and 
when they found the hunting license in- 


side they got his name, and then they 
found his car by looking at the car li- 
censes. When they found his car they 


just put his box of shells and all on the 
hood and put a rock on them to hold 
them down. 

George was rested a little by this time 
and finding the tags pepped him up, too, 
so he filled out the tags and smeared 
them in the blood of the buck and then 
on the ground to make them look old, 
and then put them on the horns. Then 
he remembered his duffel and he went 
up through the woods and brought that 
back. 

Then he slung the two bucks and his 
gun back on his shoulders and slogged 
back through the woods until he got 
above the rangers’ cabin. Finding the 


road he came right down to the c: 


fire where the rangers and the packe 
and some other hombres was a-setting 
and a-talking. Just before he got t 
them he stumbled and fell over, plumt 
played out. 

A ranger and another hombre came t 
help him git up again, but the packer 
just stood there a-looking at him wit} 
his eyes a-sticking out. 

“Them deer git awful heavy after 


‘em six miles,” said George. 

“Six miles!” yelled the ranger. u 
must have come from the top of the 
mountain!” 

“Yeah,” said George. 

“Didn’t you see the pack train?” asked 
the ranger. 

“No,” said George, 
in the eye, “I never 

“You sure have come fast for being 
loaded down like that!” 

“It was all downhill,” 
apologetic-like. “Will you 
O.K. on them carcasses? I couldn't git 
in with ’em yesterday on account of 
something I et made me plumb sick with 
the bellyache. I gotta git goin’ as fast 
as I can on account of going to work in 
the morning.” 


pack 


looking the packer 
saw no pack tra 


said George 


gimme an 


“Sure,” said the ranger. “Sick with a 
bellyache and you toted those deer six 
miles down a mountain! Man, I'd like to 


see you when you're well!” 


The One-Deer Law 


NUMBER of states have what is 
known as a “one-deer law,” under 
which, during the open season, it is legal 
to kill one deer regardless of sex. In 


other states, where the law specifies that 
only bucks may be killed, a switch to 
the one-deer law is often suggested asa 
means of bringing the herds into better 
balance of sexes. Usually there 
opposition, on the grounds that making 
does legal game will destroy the breed 
ing stock. However, recent study in 
North Dakota tends to refute this 
ment. 

It has been found there that when an 


is strong 


argu 


area contains an approximately equal 
number of bucks and does, the kill in- 
variably results in a ratio of 70 bucks 
to 30 does. Where, however, there has 


on bucks only for 


+ 


been an open season 
a number of years in a given area, that 
area will not contain an equal number of 
bucks and does, and under a 
law the percentage of the buck take will 
be correspondingly less. 

All this demonstrates that most 
ers prefer a buck, and will pass up s! 
at does even when they are legal game 


one-deer 


hunt- 


Roy N. Bach, Field Biologist of the 
North Dakota Fish and Game Depart 
ment, states that where a deer popula- 
tion is up to par, the 70-30 ratio can be 
carried on indefinitely without harm to 


the herds; and that in some instan¢ 
seems to improve them. 


Where, however, the deer popul 
is at a low point, every precaution ist 
be taken to insure its increase, a 
one-deer law may work harm. In th 
case of North Dakota it is believed that 
a deer population of around 10,000 is thé 
most that the state can maintain. Be 
cause the annual deer increase ranges 
between 20 and 30 percent, a year.y har 
vest of 1.500 to 2.000 deer is reaso! ble 
and can be taken without harm to thé 
herds. Since the deer population there }§ 


about at its peak, a one-deer law 35 


proper and meets conditions. 
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« a W, GEE, Mom, why not? 
the other fellows have guns 
That was the refrain of a song that 

Irepeated at least twice a year—around 

my birthday and at Christmas. But my 

mother was adamant against a rifle, and 
she always had a story handy about 
boy who had shot himself with one. 


son 
But I didn’t give up. A person who 
wants a thing as badly as I wanted a 


gun doesn’t give up easily. And evident- 
ly Mother’s determination wasn’t quite 
so strong as mine, for she gave in on my 
15th birthday. I doubt that any firearm 
in history ever received as much affec- 
tion and attention as my little .22. The 
wav I saw it, hunting was the king of 
sports, the rifle was the best of hunting 
weapons, and my .22 was the best dog- 
goned rifle in existence. 


One Sunday, some four months after 
I got the .22, I was engaged in a little 


target practice with my father and my 
cousin Fred. I was as enthusiastic as 
usual about the rifle, but Fred made a 
crack that burned me up. 

“Oh, I guess a .22 is all right for plink- 
ing tin cans, but when it comes to game 
it takes No. 6’s to do the job.” 

“You and your shotgun make me 
sick!” I burst forth indignantly. “You 
blow your game apart with shrapnel and 
call it sport. Anybody can do that. But 
I'd like to see you pick off a rabbit with 


1 rifle bullet. That’s real sport!” 
My father saw a hot argument in the 
making and he knew the answer. “O.K., 


you fellows. How about a little hunting 
trip next Sunday? Then we can look 
into the merits of shotgun and rifle.” 


HAT 
hear. 


was just what we wanted to 
I’d been itching for a chance to 


| try my new rifle on game, and Fred, who 


is a few older, was equally en- 


years 


| thusiastic. That week certainly dragged. 


at 4 a.m. on Sunday we were out on 

of California’s Mohave Desert, 
some 80 mi. from home. Dad had his old 
louble 12, Fred carried his 16 gauge 


But 


the edge 


pump, and I sported my beloved .22. Hazy 
utlines of yucca trees showed against 
the hint of orange in the eastern sky. A 


cold breeze was blowing. 

“It’s a little chilly up here this time of 

ul iid Dad. “But that’s what makes 
good rabbit weather.” 

As the light brightened we saw a rab- 
bit scurry across the road ahead, and 
suddenly the chill seemed to disappear. 


The jack had stopped in a dry wash 
some distance away. In a second we 
were off after him, trying to jump over 
brush and stuff shells into guns at the 
same time. Evidently we didn’t seem a 


very impressive menace to our jack, for 
he started on a leisurely course parallel 
to « obviously unconcerned. But the 


rul gx shot I threw after him sang a 
Clea ) on the desert floor under his tail, 
nd decided it was time to change 
nt gh gear. Too late, for the bark of 
Fre repeater kicked dust in his face, 
ind nost at the same moment Dad’s 
‘oad of 714 chilled shot sent him down. 
A her five minutes brought us a 
customer. He broke cover almost 
und Dad’s feet. This time Dad’s gun 
gro" 1 first—and missed. I covered the 
jac nose with my sights and fired. 
Th was a slight slapping sound and 
the rabbit twitched, but ran on. Another 
20 f nd Fred dropped him. Examina- 


iiled to reveal any sizable bullet 


Test Hunt for Desert Jacks 


“Now,” said Fred, “are you convinced 
that it takes a good load of shot to get a 
rabbit?” 

I snickered and mumbled something 
about his luck, but confidentially I 
wasn't feeling so bright. Maybe my rifle 
was good only for plinking. And in the 
two hours of rabbit chasing it was al- 
ways the same story. Either I missed 
them cleanly or I nicked them, leaving 
the satisfaction of the actual coup de 
grace to my more heavily armed com- 
panions. Those Mojave jacks didn’t seem 
to mind in the least having their rear 
ends nicked, or even holes through their 
intestines. Even the shotguns some- 
times had a hard time stopping them. 

When 7:30 a.m. rolled around the sun 
began to shine down in real earnest. The 
desert made a beautiful picture, but I 

yas too down in the mouth to appreciate 
it. The rabbits were getting rather 
scarce so we headed for the car. Fred 
wound up on a speech concerning the 
practical advantages of the scattergun. 
Dad chuckled. I gritted my teeth. 

Back at the car, Dad proceeded to 
clean those younger members of our 
collection that seemed most edible, while 
Fred and I unloaded our guns. But 
then, as I glanced up from my rifle, I 
found myself staring at a huge jack 
that was sitting beside the road some 
distance away, calmly surveying us. 
Fred heard my low whistle of surprise 
and followed my gaze. 

“Boy, is that a big fellow!” he ex- 
claimed. “Pretty far away though. May- 
be I can take the shotgun and sneak 
around to 

He never finished 
alone carry out his idea. 
the bolt of my .22 and, with slightly 
shaky fingers, shoved a cartridge into 
the chamber. Dropping to one knee with 
the deliberation of a hero in a Western 
thriller, I centered the front sight on the 
big jack’s neck. There was dead silence, 
and when I squeezed the trigger the re- 
port sounded much louder than usual 
A split second later came the sharp 
twang of lead meeting hard dirt. The 
jack rabbit started the road up- 
right on its hind feet, with the apparent 
reserve of a school-teacher. 

A clean miss! Thoughts of the razzing 


that sentence, let 


I threw open 


across 


I would have to take from Fred ran 
through my mind. 3ut suddenly my 
target ran into an invisible brick wall 

for he fell flat on his face and never 


twitched a muscle. Fred let out a yelp of 
surprise, and we sprinted down to the 
dead rabbit. My dad, being more practi- 
cal, paced the distance; it was 85 yd. 


POCKETKNIFE autopsy revealed 

that the little high-velocity bullet 
had broken both front legs at the shoul 
der, cutting off a sizable chunk of the 
heart on its way through. Then, having 
apparently lost little of its velocity, it 
had ricocheted off the ground. The rab- 
bit, walking on its hind feet, had died 
after just a few steps. 

A few minutes later we were home- 
ward bound. Along with the young rab- 
bits in the trunk there was one big, 
lanky jack, almost twice the size of the 
others. I glanced over at Fred and 
grinned. So what if the old buck was as 
tough as leather, and would probably be 
boiled and fed to the dogs? Somehow I 
think that the lowly .22 rifle won new 
respect from a certain skeptical shotgun 
hunter that day.—Joe Palmisano. 
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STANDARD ARMS CATALOG 
& HANDBOOK No. 34 


IN WAR AS IN PEACE 
The Finest and Most Complete 


FOR SHOOTERS 
‘a sent aecs 











up-to-the-minute with 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT 


Listing the Latest Prices . also giving full 
information on all merchandise frozen or off 
the market for the duration. 





rl fratiane 
HUSUAUOAS 


The only real complete and up-to-date Arm. 
ind Ammunition Catalog Handbook! 
Known the world over as “The Shooter's 

Bible.” Clear, concise, authoritative. 


and 


16,000 ITEMS 
6,000 PICTURES 


& RIFLES —- REVOLVERS & 
PISTOLS AIRG TELESCOPIC & 
SPECIAL SIGHTS - GUNSMITHING EQUIPMENT 
ITEMS - WALNUT GUN STOCK 
ECOYS - HUNTING CLOTHES ~— RIFLE, 
SE & GAME TARGETS - AUXILIARY 
NT - GUN BOOKS ~- HANDBOOK 
HERY —- THOUSANDS OF ACCES. 
SPORTING ITEMS OF GENERAL 
year ‘round for in and outdoors. 


SHOTGUNS 


»UNS <- 


* Larger stock than ever of many popu- 
lar NEW Rifles and Shotguns. 


« Used Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers, Pistols, 
Binoculars & Field Glasses. 


* USED GUNS BOUGHT—SOLD— TRADED. 
ACT PROMPTLY Before 


ea 


B sTOEGER ARMS CORP. 
America’s Great Gun House 
507 Sth Ave. (at 42nd St.) New York, N, Y. 

Please send me (postage prepaid) your big 512-page 
Catalog and Handbook No. 34 with Supplement 1! 
enclose a DOLLAR BILL, cheek, money order, coin . 











or stamps. 
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« x” Inflatable Decoys 
~ Made from compounded 
d a latex processed prior to 
restrictions. 


Limited Quantity! 


Genuine DeanCOYS, made 
and guaranteed by old 
established company, 
overcome all disadvan- 
tages of old-style decoys. 


Weight about 4 oz. Carry 6 
dozen in pockets or bag. One 


i —_- puff inflates—through beak. 
eerie. No complicated valves. Fast 
an colors—never need re-paint. 


= See your dealer or send $1.25 
for sample. NO MORE when 
> ad these are gone! Order NOW! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 4. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


Pacific Coast 
Representative 
PAUL 5S. 
LINDORTH 
420 Market St. 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 















WIN. 75 Sporter, Open Sight $34.45: Lyman.......... $40.85 


MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 46M, 22 cal. . 19.45 
MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 51M, 22 caliber Auto. 22.50 
WIN. Rifle, Model 65, 218 Bee with Peep............. 56.85 


WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 70, Standard or a = 
WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 6! Repeater, 22 cal... 32.5 

WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 62 Repeater, 22 cal... 24. re | 
WIN. Carbine, Model 94, 25/36, 30/30 or 32 Spec..... 41.00 
REMINGTON Rifle, 
SAVAGE Rifle, Model 99EG, 250 and 300 ecal.. 61.75 
NEW LIVE Leather Gov't 1'4” Sling Straps........ 1.00 


® AMMUNITION ON HAND FOR ABOVE RIFLES @ 


(Advise your wants if not listed) 
FREE CATALOG. Stamp Please for Each List of 
Ammunition—Used Rifles—Used Shotguns 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit €.0.D.’s ) NewYork 


























Now Producing 
equipment for 
the Armed Forces 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY = 


171 SECOND STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 








Model 550A, 22 Automatic... 24.10 | 








High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. ' 



















_HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St. New Haven, Conn. 





The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as — 














Be a Taxidermist. We teach Ry 
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aden. MAKE Suey Moonen’ Krome-tan 
for ooo Big spare-time profi 


FREE BOOK i°° oH — 
t this wonderful book. It's Now Free. 


nd post card TODAY r State your AGE. 
NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 3147 Omaha, Nebraska 











Short-Order Deer Hunt 


(Continued from page 27) 


sound but the rustle of the trees in the 
wind. There are two kinds of deer drives 
—noisy and quiet. A line of drivers beat- 
ing tin cans, jangling cowbells, and 
blowing whistles is likely to get quick 
action, but it scares the white-tails so 
badly that they’re likely as not to be in 
the next township when they stop run- 
ning. This was to be a quiet drive—our 
hosts intended to hunt that valley for the 
rest of the season, so they weren't tak- 
ing any chances of driving the deer out 
of it. 

For a long time nothing at all hap- 
pened. Then the wind began to bring 
faint sounds from the far slope—a down 
branch cracked, someone shouted and 
someone else answered, and then down 
on the floor of the valley there was a 
crash as a startled white-tail got going 
in high. 


ITH my rifle ready and my ears 

alert for the slightest sound I kept 
my eyes on the spot where the deer run 
came out of the brush. You either like 
deer driving, or you don’t like it. Speak- 
ing generally, I don’t like it—not nearly 
so much as still-hunting anyhow. But I 
have to admit that it has its moments— 
and the biggest, and longest, of them are 
the ones when you hear the drivers com- 
ing closer and closer and you're waiting, 
with every nerve crawling, for a buck 
to break into sight. 

Now I could hear the drivers working 
slowly across the bottom of the valley. 
A mile off to my right a rifle pinged 
twice—some lucky stander had got his 
shot. I waited tensely. After what 
seemed like a couple of hours there was 
a faint rustle somewhere in the under- 
brush across the clearing from me. And 
then a deer was standing at the spot 
where the run came into the clearing. 

The old warning “don’t shoot until you 
see horns” flashed into my mind. I made 
sure that I saw horns—a good rack of 
them—and slowly raised my rifle. The 
buck stood motionless. It was an easy 
shot. No one—who wasn't suffering from 
an attack of the kind of jitters they call 
“big eye” down South—could possibly 
miss. My finger tightened on the trigger. 

And then that buck shot across the far 
side of the clearing as suddenly and as 
fast as if it had been exploded out of the 
muzzle of a high-velocity cannon. Three 
tremendous leaps took it to the place 
where the run reéntered the bush. But 
at the end of its third leap I managed 
to get my sights lined up on the right 
spot. I pressed the trigger—and the hol- 
low-point .30/30 bullet did its deadly job 


so cleanly that after that deer hit the 
dirt it never even kicked. 
I drained my buck and had my little 


private gloat, and then I climbed back to 
the road and walked along it looking for 
Jack. After a while I spotted his red cap. 
He was leaning against a tree, his rifle 
tucked under his arm and a cigarette in 
his mouth, and he was looking plenty 
disgusted. When I shouted to him he 
scrambled up to me. Not a darned thing 
had come his way, he growled. He'd 
heard my shot, and asked how I’d made 
out. “I was lucky enough to get a buck,” 
I said with fake modesty. “A pretty good 
one.” 

Jack grunted, and then looked at his 
watch. “I’m going to get one before I 
call it a day!” he said grimly. 

Jack’s one of the best guys I know, 
and he’s certainly the most stubborn. 
When he said he was going to get a buck 


in that tone, 
off until dark trying to do it. 
than that, he’d walk my legs off, too 


I knew he’d walk his les; 
Worse 


I 


couldn’t leave him to hunt alone just 


because I'd got my deer. 

Our hosts’ car came along, with a dé 
draped over its bumper, to pick us 1 
They were through for the day, th 
told us 
to Williamsport and to work. Th: 
helped me get my deer up to the ro: 
and 
house in Muncy Valley where we'd fix: 
to stay the night. I asked them to ta 
my rifle along with it—the Pennsylvar 
law says that one buck is your bag, 
I'd have to do the rest of my hunti: 
with my camera. 

They laughed off our hearty than! 
and drove away. Then Jack hitched | 


his pants and started along the road i 


the opposite direction, and I tagg: 
along after him. 
We passed two or three deer cam} 


with bucks hanging in front of the: 
Then we came to another, where 
veteran with a weather-beaten face ar 
a plaid cap on the back of his grizzi 


head was starting to tie a buck to hi 
ly 


car’s bumper. When I unlimbered n 


most of them had to get bac} 


said that they’d drop it off at the 


as - 


& 


a 


am& & © 


camera he said, “Wait a minute, mister,” 


ducked into his cabin, and came out wit 


an old carbine that was bright from lo: 
use and lovingly cleaned and oi 


h 
g 


led. 


When I took his picture with his gun 


and his deer he w 
gave us some expert advice. 
head downhill till 


was so tickled that he 
“You boys 


s 


you come to the 


brook, and then work along downstream 


near it,” he told us. “I saw a big bur 
towards noontime, wheé 


much travelin’, so he¢ 


gettin’ along 

deer don’t do 
more likely than not to pick out a sur 
spot in good cover and lay off in it 
three or four hours. 


*k 
headin’ that way a little while ago. It’ 


n 


s 


ny 
for 
Mebbe you can rout 


him out an’ get a shot.” 
We took his advice. When we got 
down to the brook we found a lot of 


deer tracks on its banks, but back f! 
the water the ground was too hard 
us to be able to 
spread out a couple of hundred f 
abreast and worked slowly downstre 
going as quietly as we could and keepi 
our eyes peeled and our ears tuned in f 
any sound that might mean deer 


FTER an hour of this we had seen 

heard exactly nothing. We sto} 
to eat the sandwiches we had in 
pockets, and then started hunting ag 
After we'd covered a couple of 
just as I was working out of a patc! 
dense brush, a movement on the ot 
side of a little glade caught my 
I froze and watched intently. For av 
long minute nothing happened 


something white showed briefly in 
tangle; then, close to the ground, I n 
out the outline of the hae part 
deer’s leg. As I watched it disappeal 
without a sound. 

In a few moments I located Jack 
parently he also had seen that deer 
was starting to cross an open place, 
he had his rifle ready. He slowly tu! 
his head, saw me, and motioned m¢ 
him. “Deer!” he whispered when | 
there. “See?” 

Through the brush I saw a dun-col 
patch, and then the white flash « 
twitched tail. Flat on our bellies, W 
wriggled cautiously through the thic 
After maybe twenty yards 
comfortable travel we raised our he 
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eight or ten] 
clearing! 


What we saw were deer 
of them feeding in a sizable 
But every one was a doe! 
Jack cussed bitterly and out loud. At 
the sound of his voice the does jerked 
up their heads, stared in our direction 





gS for a second or two, and then departed 
‘se across the clearing and into the woods. 
I Jack’s jaw was stuck out scrappily. 
ist “They can’t all be does in this man’s 


| 


country,” he growled. “Come on, let’s—— 
Somewhere off to our left there was a 





). muffled sound. We twisted swiftly to 
y face it. Half a minute later we heard it 
x again—a faint rustle. Jack’s rifle crept 


ey to his shoulder. Then a deer’s head and 

1, shoulders showed above some low brush, 
he fifty yards away. The light was getting 
ed bad, but I could make out horns. 
Ke “Buck!” I whispered. “Shoot!” 


a Jack took his time about it—he nearly 
0 always does. At last his rifle spat. The 
g buck reared up into the air, came down 
running, and crashed madly away 
Ks through the underbrush with its tail 
ip lashing—sure sign that it was badly hit. 
in Jack jumped up, and fired again. Then 
1 he looked at me and grinned. 
“That last shot was a clean miss,” he 
Ds said in a self-satisfied tone of voice. “But 
n. there’s no doubt at all about the first one 
a right straight through the heart!” 
d 
d E WENT over and found a blood 
is trail—crimson, foamy blood. “Lungs 


and heart,” Jack said. “No need of 
waiting. That deer’s dead right now. All 
h we've got to do is find it.” 
ig That wasn’t difficult. It had run only 
d about a hundred yards. Jack was right 
n he had drilled it through the heart. 


le We did the butchering job, and then 
rs started to pack the deer out. While we 
e were doing it we got into an argument 
n about how the buck happened to be 
k where it was when Jack shot it. I said 
s that it had been with the does, and that 
n it was back-tracking to try to locate the 
s noise which had frightened them. He 
y maintained that it had no connection 
r with the little herd—just chanced to be 
t on the spot. 

It was pretty late in the evening be- 
t fore we got down to Muncy Valley, and 
f we were so dead tired that we did a job 
n of sleeping that lasted until midafter- 
r noon on Sunday. 
e A dog’s barking finally wakened us, 


t ind we looked out of the farmhouse 





" window to the yard where we'd hung 
y our two bucks to see what the excite- 
P ment was about. The fundamental cause | 


of the disturbance turned out to be Bob 
Lattimer, who was using a conductor's 
ticket punch on the deer tags. 

We opened the window and told him 
to leave our property alone. There was 
i grim sort of expression on his red face, 
which had been so jolly the day before. 
Nice going for you fellows—two in one 
lay,” he said without smiling. “Heard 
the news?” 

“What news?” we wanted to know. 

He told us about Pearl Harbor. 

Like millions of other Americans, Jack 
ind I said just what we thought of the 
Then we stood staring out at our 
bucks hanging there in the yard. “Well,” 
[ said after a while, in which I guess 
ve both did some serious thinking, “we'd 
better get moving. You've got to catch 
your train in Harrisburg, and I've got to 
get back to my job too.” 

Jack nodded. “Anyhow,” he 
is if he were ending up an argument 
he’d been having with himself, “we got 
n our short-order deer hunt, and it was 
i good one. That’s the only sort of hunt 
i lot of us will be able to get until after 
we've won the war—but even a one-day 
hunt will be worth looking forward to.” 
I said: “Check!” 
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@ For sportsmen neal 
want a real utility = 
garment that will keep 
them warm when sta- 
tionary—not “‘sweat them up” when 
on the move—and will still leave 
plenty of freedom for shooting. 
Outer covering is tough, shower-proof 
drill. Insulation is ‘‘Woods Ever-Live 
Down” of northern water-fowl. Lining 
is sateen. Suede patch protects the 
gun shoulder. Knitted wool collar, 
cuffs and skirt ensure protection. 


Write for illustrated folder ! 


Ask your dealer—or write for illus- 
trated folder to Department OL-10, 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.—in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Woods 


A R C T 
Down - Insulated an 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 
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SUPER-TARGETSPOT, 10,12,15, power $75. 20 power, $80. 


Buy U.S. Bonds 
and War Savings 
Stamps 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Wear WOOLRICH Mountain-Made 





You, Too, Will Be Kept Warm and Well Protected 


HOUSANDS of Uncle Sam’s civilian war workers on Gi 


yvernment construction 
and operation jobs in cold climates are wearing r¢ AN 


] 


woolen hunt years, Woolrich has con- 


en's and hunters’ clothing 


ng clothes, including shirts. Always, for 


sidered it good business to put the gwality into woodsn 


that now gets the call for this vital service—service to Victory! If you buy Woolrich 
woolen hunting clothes this Fall, from a single garment to a full outfit, you will get 
exactly 8 same quality as goes to Uncle Sam’s men. Another advantage from this 
unified production is you have a better chance of buying. More Woolrich clothes 


are eet Shey for everybody than could be made by a « vated force 

Wherever our hunting clothes in the most popular styles, 
in a range 1 prices to suit most customers. Sing] breasted red-and-black plaid 
hunting coats, and matching pants, breeches, hats, caps. Beautiful Woolrich shirts of neat 
durable. See your dealer right away quire for the Woolrich hunt- 
ing clothes you need to keep you warm and well protected. 


Woolrich Woolen Mills, (John Rich & Bros.), Woolrich, Penna. 


are on sale, they will | 


of weights an 


hunting fit, warm and 
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SUPERIOR 
TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 


Send for Free Folders 





JR. TARGETSPOT, 6, 8,10, $45. "Chucks, small game, targets 
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Look for the f 

RED HEAD No. PCF 
Duck" — Gunorod 
it’a your Coat 
yuarantee : $10 75 


Why didn’t someone think of this before? That’s what 


you'll probably say when you see this new 2-in-1 
GUNOROD coat RED HEAD. Ie“'t the sport”... 
both of ‘em hunting and fishing, perfe ctly. Has wide- 
mouthed, bellows pats h pockets in fr i of ‘em) for 
shells or fly boxes . Seanet pockets for smaller stuff... 
big roomy zipper pocket in back for extr : onan lunch. 
Bloodproofed game pockets, bi-swing back, pivot 
sleeves, and a host of other features. Made of famous 


Red Head sce below 


lishuntex 








— Why burden yourself 
ars] with an unnecessary load? 

Phan AS y Here's alightweight fabric 

K j Jule ¥ that can really take it! VAT 
DYED a beautiful fast 

~ "of REDHEAD | tan, ‘fishuntex’’is ZELAN 





treated to repel water, 
avoid shrinking. Ask your dealer to 
ED HEAD GUNOROD coat... 
Zouaves to match at $8.50. 


SANFORIZED to 
show you the new R 


Also No. PPK “tishuntex” 


.RED HEAD DIANA HUNTING CLOTHES 
Just for the Ladies! 













Anoth listinctive 
RED HEAD success. 
Patterned after a fa- 


mous RED HI AD hit 
for mer but vled 


espec ally for 1 lilady 
including even a secest 
vanity pock Made 


of lightwe che “t 
j 


tex describec 
No. PQRL Coat, $11.50 


os 
above. 


70. PPE Br 
to match coat... . $7.50 
& Ask your dealer about 
Dia st good 
dealers stock it. 


WATERPROOFING —— 


COMPOUND {7 
For Leather {S22 Ped | 


and Canvas cer Sa 


At last a waterproofing cor 
really does the job. Mad le by 
nuff said! Easy toapply ... not greasy 
or messy . . . dependable because of 
thorough penetration. 6-oz. can only 25c. 
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Order a trial can of Sealtex and we'll 
send you this folding drinking cup 
free. Made of same fabric that goes 
into the famous Red Head “bone-dry” 
Hunting Clothes. Try Sealtex—if not | 
satisfied, simply return and your 25c 
will be refunded. Keep the cur with 
our compliments. 


Send for FREE Catalog 
D HEAD BRAND CO. 


4321 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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S ONE who has suffered himself, 
I should like to call your attention 
to one of camping’s worst hazards. 


I refer to the frying pan. Long re- 
spected by the woodsman as his most 
unfailing friend, it can also turn out to 
be his greatest enemy. Take the word 
of a victim! Unless you exert a certain 
amount of control either upon yourself 
or guide, you are likely to return from 
that fishing or hunting trip feeling much 
zippy than you'd hoped. 

The frying pan is a capable and oblig- 
ing utensil; woods goers can’t very well 
get along without it. You can cook 
wholesome stews in the skillet. You can 
bake bread in it. You can pound it at 
night to scare away bears. Moreover, 
fried food goes mighty well out of 
doors. Fresh air does something. It 
gives one a keen appetite for fats. And 
the outdoors appetite is resentful of 
delay. It wants food in a hurry and 
plenty of it. You bowl into camp, light 
a fire, then instinctively reach with one 
hand for the skillet and with the other 
for the convenient grease pot. Every- 
thing but soup, fruit, and coffee goes 
into the fry pan. Even a tender steak 
is rudely flopped in. It’s the quick and 
easy way. But too much of this sort of 
thing can wreck a digestion, for the 
skillet all too often leaves its products 
coated with grease, and a man can't 
plaster his stomach with grease day 
after day without trouble. 

Temperately used, the skillet is 
tively harmless; there's a right and 
wrong way to fry. Many woods goers 
are unfamiliar with the rules, and as 
many more don't trouble to abide by the 
rules even when they know them. These 
start with the choice of foods. Some 
foods are suitable for the frying method, 
while others are entirely unsuitable. 
The skillet is built for speed, although 
it has no corner on this virtue. Broiling 
over hot coals with a grid is also a 
speedy process, and a steak so handled 
comes out a tastier product than one 
flopped into the fry pan. 

What I mean by speed is that any food 


less 


rela- 


as 


yth *ou 


Pe, 





—% we 
. o> * ¥ 
lf well heated in advance, « # 
your skillet is ideal for 
small fish, but don't use 
it for slow-cooking foods 









that normally requires long cooking has 
no business being in the skillet. Potatoes 
are a example. Potatoes require 
long cooking to break down their starch 
content, and unless this is done they are 
thoroughly indigestible. Frying-pan po 
tatoes are frequently only half cooked, 
unless they’re boiled first or left- 
overs that have had a previous cooking 
before being fried.On the other hand, 
a small fish is quickly cooked, and thus 


rood 


are 


suitable for frying-pan treatment. 

The fire takes some organizing and 
watching. Don’t fry in a flame. An ex- 
plosion of grease will occur if you do, 


fire fighting is over there 
is nothing much left of the food but 
charcoal. A small bed of low, smolder 
ing embers is best fitted to the skillet’s 
requirements. If the main fire is too hot 
to do a satisfactory job, rake a few 
embers out front and fry on these. But 
it is important that the embers shall 
steadfastly hold their heat, not proceed 
to cool off. 


The basic 


and after the 


principle of healthful frying 


consists of getting the pan hot before 
you put any food in it, and thereafter 
keeping it hot. If you have any respect 
for your stomach, never under any cir- 


cumstances place food in cold or luke- 
warm grease. To do so means the food 
will become permeated with fat—soak it 
up like a sponge. This fat-soaking is the 
one condition to be avoided. The way to 
prevent it is to have the fat at precisely 
the right temperature before food is 
added. A temperature too high will turn 
the fat acrid, while a temperature 
low will permit fat-soaking. Fat is or- 
dinarily at the proper frying tempera- 
ture when it commences to smoke. A 
time-honored test consists of dropping 
in a crumb of bread. If this turns brown 
in something less than a minute, the fat 
is ready to take the food. 

Don’t dump in all the food at once 
This would lower the temperature and 
give rise to fat-soaking. Perhaps a num- 
ber of small fish or several meat balls 
are to be fried. Put them into the pan 

(Continued on next page) 
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one at a time; then there is no sudden 
shock to drive the temperature <own- 
ward. What’s more, one ought to see to 
it that the food is dry. Wipe the fish. 

Provided a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture has been maintained throughout, 
a greaseproof envelope forms on the out- 
side of the food. This is the ideal frying 
condition, for little or no grease actually 
soaks into the food. You can reduce 
grease ratio even further “by laying the 
food piece by piece on brown paper after 
it is cooked, to absorb superfluous fat. 

In the average run of frying, be spar- 
ing of fat in the first place. Use only an 
amount sufficient to prevent food from 
sticking to pan—deep-fat frying is of 
course a specialized exception, and one 
that isn’t used much out of doors. The 
inevitable flapjack is an example of food 
that is frequently swamped in fat, to the 
point of becoming a calamity to the 
stomach. Even if the pan does appear 
to be on the dry side, flapjacks that are 
a little crisp are both tastier and health- 
ier than hunks that are fit only to be 
used for anchoring your rowboat. 

The two foods for which the frying 
pan seems to be most often used are the 
two commonly mismanaged. One is the 
flapjack. Watch the bubbles; when bub- 
bles in the middle begin to burst the 
time has come to flip her. The pan can 
be too hot. Bubbles that form almost 
immediately mean an overheated pan. 


ol Debbil 





districts of the Southeast, and many 

a white too, is convinced that the so- 
called horn snake or mud snake carries 
a dangerous “stinger” in its tail, one 
capable of injecting a withering, life- 
destroying venom into animals and 
plants. Not only human beings and 
beasts, but even trees are said to turn 
black (if not black to begin with), then 
wither and die, if they’ve been so un- 
fortunate as to come within reach of the 
deadly caudal end of Farancia abacura, 
It is believed that the famous hoop- 
snake myth in the United States centers 
about this snake, for its habits suggest 
that monster’s more than any other. 
The latter, you know, is said to have a 
tail stinger. 

The mud snake is semi-aquatic and 
feeds almost entirely on the large sala- 
manders of southern waters known as 
sirens or Congo eels. Six feet is not an 
unusual length for this snake to attain. 
Its scales are smooth and glossy, black 
above, with coral red blotches on the 


Paistricts or every Negro in the rural 
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The other favorite I have in mind is 
fish. Palatably fried fish is not so easy 
to produce as_ generally supposed. 
Actually, it is next to impossible to per- 
form a decent job of frying unless the 
fish is first coated, in flour at the very 
least, and then preferably dipped in egg 
and rolled in crumbs. To drop a fish 
into the pan totally unadorned is to in- 
vite a sure case of fat-soaking, even with 
the fat at a temperature that theo- 
retically isn’t supposed to allow this. 
Another common mistake is to shoul- 
der the frying pan with a fish too big 
for good frying. Small fish are fried 
intact with complete success, but don’t 
expect the same performance with some- 
thing 3 or 4 in. thick. The result is like- 
ly to be undercooked flesh, and badly 
mangled to boot. Fish that run into size 
ought to be steaked or filleted, boned, 
and skinned before being submitted to 
the frying pan, the individual steaks 
being floured, followed by an egging and 
crumbing if you have the wherewithal 
But as a change from steaking, why 
not save the trouble and dig out the 
broiler and broil your big fish whole? 
And instead of butchering your venison 
too freely, remember that a properly 
hung side when roasted to a turn is 
something to ponder upon. Vary your 
cooking methods. Even if you are a 
first-class artist in swinging a fry pan, 
don’t become its slave.—Elon Jessup 


Horn Snake 


belly which are just visible on the sides 
of the body. The head is small and the 
eyes are quite tiny. Very timid, the 
snakes usually travel only at night. 

If molested the mud snake will curl 
itself into a ball with the head well 
protected in the center. Their coils are 
so compact that the solid mass thus 
formed can be rolled about or thrown in 
the air and caught without disturbing 
the shape of the “ball” in the least. 

Most remarkable, however, is the be- 
havior of the tail. This is invariably on 
the outside, raised and switching about 
in an effort to attract the molester’s at- 
tention. As a bit of defense strategy 
this has decided advantages, for an ene- 
my’s attention is inevitably drawn to 
this appendage. Being the least vital 
part of the snake, the tail can receive 
attack with a minimum of serious in 
jury while the head remains protected 

I have noticed, of every horn snake 
that I ever handled when freshly caught, 
and even later, that the sharp spine at 
the end of the tail is deliberately jabbed 
into any object coming in contact with 
the snake. Of course there is no stinging 
mechanism for the injection of venom or 
anything else. Its purpose for the snake 
is purely to deceive, perhaps to frighten. 
The spine is capable of stabbing quite 
painfully, but not enough to break the 
skin, no matter how vigorous the jab. 

It can be readily understood how such 
behavior could work on the minds of 
people possessed of a great fear of 
snakes, let alone the superstitious. They 
never have the courage to investigate 
enough to discover the truth and allay 
their ungrounded fears. Instead they 
pass their misinformation on to others 
and so begin the circulation of a silly 
myth.—Carl F. Kauffeld. 
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for Victory! 


Today . 
thankful for its outdoor sports- 
They 
rugged, clear-eyed physical fitness 


.. America may well be 


men. have acquired the 


of their Founding Fathers. They 
beyond the 


softening influences of an age of 


can be self-reliant 


luxury. Today America needs 


these sturdy qualities in men. 
So let’s go huntin’... and fishin’. 


Pack up your duffle... including 
Duofold Underwear. Its two thin 
layers, with air space between, 
give you the warmth you need 
without the bulk that hampers 
free and easy action. It insulates 
against cold and reduces chills 
caused by evaporation of perspi- 
ration which takes place from the 
outer layer, away from the skin. 


Mohawk, N.Y. 


Duofold, Inc. °* 
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ECAUSE of limited distribution, 
muskies are not widely known ex- 
cept through the printed word. Un- 
less you live near muskie waters or 

are a muskie enthusiast, you'll hesitate 
to go after them without first consider- 
ing the possibilities of other species, in 
which case you are likely to give up the 
muskie trip as a risky venture into the 
unknown. But if you have had ex- 
periences with muskies, no matter how 
little, you will weigh the possibilities 
carefully. Muskies are big game, and 
big game once sought can easily become 
an obsession. 

To a true muskie angler, a specimen 
isn’t much until it reaches a weight of 
at least 25 lb. This partially explains 
why the range of this fish is so limited. 
Fish of this size eat a lot of food. Such 
trivial things as an occasional large 
minnow merely serve to whet the ap- 
petite. More to the point and to a 
muskie’s liking are good, big, plump 
suckers, wall-eyed pike, or other game 
fish, or anything else within their swal- 
lowing capabilities. Good muskie waters 
are often duck-breeding waters, too, and 
young ducklings provide many a com- 
fortable settlement for the empty feeling 
in a muskie’s stomach—not to mention 
the occasional full-grown duck that suf- 
fers the same fate. And woe betide 
young muskrats and any other animals 
of swallowing size which happen to tres- 
pass on the water that a large muskie 
controls! This all suggests that muskies 
must have larger bodies of water sup- 
porting a plentiful food supply—hence 
their restricted range. 

Muskies are an uncertain proposition, 
unless you are lucky enough to be on 
hand when they are on a striking spree. 
Ordinarily you may feel fortunate indeed 
if you even see one muskie for each full 
day’s fishing, and there’s nothing to 
guarantee that you will catch even one 
of the fish seen on the trip. When you 
happen to strike it right, you might 
land several excellent muskies on a 
single trip of a week's duration. At 
any rate, I believe that all muskie fisher- 
men will admit that ‘catching one large 
specimen adequately compensates for 
all the other disappointments which 
so frequently occur in muskie fishing. 

These long odds are natural and to be 
expected when fishing for muskies. A 
large fish like a muskie will naturally 
control a fairly large area. You don’t 
find a dozen muskies in a single hole 
beneath a solitary stump, the way you 
often find bass, trout, or other species; 
you find only one. (Of course, if you 
catch that one, another will usually oc- 
cupy such a place within a short time if 
the population is large enough to make 
good feeding locations in demand.) And 
there is a great difference between try- 
ing for a single fish which controls a 
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Ray Bergman knows what muskie-fishing fever is; here's one of the trophies that infected him! 


specific area, and fishing indiscriminat- 
ingly among a school of fish. If you cast 
a lure over a school of 12 fish you have 
a better chance to catch one than if 
you cast over only one fish. There isn’t 
any question about that, and it is readily 
proved when you compare fishing results 
in waters well populated with those hav- 
ing a doubtful census. 

3ut aside from the simple matter of 
quantity, the elements of jealousy, anger, 
and fear make a big difference. Because 
of jealousy, a fish that is one of a group 
will be likely to forget caution and grab 
something attractive before its compan- 
ions can get it. But a solitary fish like a 
muskie, well knowing that there are no 
competitors, will be more wary about 
taking something it isn’t sure of. On the 
other hand, groups of fish often become 
suspicious quickly after one or two have 
been caught, especially in quiet water, 
while conversely the continual reappear- 
ance of the lure over an individual will 
often get said fish so mad that it will 
forget all caution and strike from sheer 
peevishness. Of course I know that these 
viewpoints will give rise to many “ifs 
and ands” which are really beyond the 
scope of this article, but I have developed 
them in theory and actual practice, and 
am willing to stand on the basic princi- 
ples. 

But the muskie’s bigness, and relative 
scarcity, have their own special allure. 
One doesn’t become a real muskie fisher- 
man until he craves quality instead of 
quantity. Parallel to this, we might say 


that a muskie is always looking for a 
prize mouthful, so both angler and fish 
have the same ambitious spirit. If you 
get muskie fever watch out! You'll 
never get over it, any more than a dry- 
fly trout fisherman ever recovers from 
his particular disease. 

According to my own observations, 
backed by the opinions of others who 
should know, muskies apparently like a 
large bait best. This means either a 
large sucker or some other legal bait fish, 
or some large-size spoon or plug. Fish- 
ing a live bait with a single hook will 
enable you to get along with lighter 
tackle more successfully than if you 
happen to be using an artificial lure of 
muskie size equipped with treble hooks. 
It takes real power and strength in rod 
and line to securely set home heavy 
treble plug hooks into the hard mouth of 
Esoxr masquinongy. Luck will sometimes 
do it, but more often the result will be 
an apparently hooked fish which will 
suddenly open its mouth and release the 
lure as if the barbs had never gone home, 
which has likely been the case. 

Understand, this doesn’t always hap- 
pen, but it does occur frequently enough 
to make a light bait-casting rod a doubt- 
ful tool for muskies—that is, if you wish 
to be consistently successful in the 
limited time you find to fish for the tiger 
of fresh waters. However, with the 
steadily decreasing number of muskies in 
territories where they were once plenti- 
ful, perhaps it is best that many are lost 
because of this reason. Certainly the 
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supply at present is not keeping up with 
increased demand. 

Which all leads to the fact that for big 
muskies you should have a rod with 
enough backbone to set home, beyond 
the barbs, the points of the large treble 
hooks found attached to most muskie 
lures. Of course, you stand a much bet- 
ter chance of hooking a fish on your 
light rod if you use a plug with small 
treble hooks, but usually these are found 
ynly on small plugs made for bass and 
pickerel, and while these do catch some 
large muskies from time to time, one 
cannot call them consistently good 
muskie lures. 

I have said more than once that I be- 
lieve it would be a good idea for bait 
manufacturers to make plugs balanced 
for and equipped with single hooks in- 
stead of trebles. The trouble is that often 
when you take off the trebles and sub- 
stitute singles, it ruins the action of the 
lure, so that it is clearly a where 
the change must come from the factory. 
[ firmly believe that the right-shape 
ingle hook on a plug will hook just as 
many fish as a treble hook, and in addi- 
tion will hold the fish better because the 
barb is more likely to go home. Also, in 
states where only three points are 4al- 
lowed on the whole plug, lures with three 
single-barb hooks would solve that prob- 
lem. I’ve often seen a fellow from an- 
other state come into restricted areas 
with a tackle box filled with illegal lures. 
To use them, he must take off the trebles 


case 


ind put on singles, or else cut off the 
extra points on the trebles. 

In my opinion there is no one best 
lure for muskies. My own allegiance is 
divided between a spoon bait of some 
kind and a surface plug. However, I'll 


try anything mad metimes the 
very one I think the least of will produce 
the best results. Spoons are pretty con- 
sistently good, though, and one should 
never go muskie fishing without an as 


sortment. Be careful not to get large 
spoons which are too round in shape 

not that they won't catch fish, but be 
cause they drag so when being retrieved 
that they wear out both yourself and 
your rod. The long and narrow blades 
handle far easier. Of course, the wob- 


bling or darting spoons, those which do 
not spin, are best in this respect; they 
slip through the water with the greatest 


of ease, but sometimes they won't pro 
duce while the spinning blade will 
Therefore you need both 

In surface lures I’ve had best luck 
with those which kick up a real fuss on 
the water. I like best to use them on a 
rough sea, reeling them so fast that the 
spray from their mechanism is seen 


despite the rough water. You are due for 
excitement in this sort of fishing. Even 
though you might not catch a fish, you 
are quite likely to get a jump from on 
I’ve seen 40 to 50-pounders jump clear of 
the water at these churning surface 
plugs, and that is almost as exciting as 


1S 


hooking the fish. If the fish is hooked 
too, then naturally you have double the 
fun. 

Any lover of bait casting owes it to 
himself to learn something about 
muskies. Nothing can surpass the ex 
citement attending a strike from a large 
fish such as a muskie. Don’t expect 
quantity unless the fish run small. As in 
anything else, quality comes high. But 


you'll be glad to have paid the price in 


Dutch Harbor Dynamite 


Continued from page 24 


“Don't 
got an 


uunseled him not to play rough. 
rrse him!” I warned. “You've 
our if you need it.” 

He did the job like a veteran, cool and 
isy, but when he finally pinned the sal- 
on down on the beach he let out a war 
hoop that must have made some of the 
neient Aleut warriors turn over in their 
1ummy cases! There was a light in his 
such as is rarely land or 
i, to say nothing of the armed forces. 
It was Brown's turn next. His experi- 
ce had been as limited as Mario’s, and 
decided he wasn't up to handling the 


seen on 


yes 


rod in the preliminaries. But once 
salmon was hooked he took the rod 
d carried on in the best traditions of 
Navy. His fish was a big one, and it 


on a show 
the end he 


nced and jumped and put 
write home about. But in 
ught it in with a tight and a high 
d, and beached it and scooped it up by 
e giils as if he’d been born to the job. 
We had six good fish when we went 
ck aboard the whaleboat to lunch. 
Jur arms we tired and we were in 
0 great hurry to go ashore again. I'd 
rgotten all about the Dolly Vardens. 
We loafed back to the beach finally 
d everybody had another turn. When 
y chance came, I had the good luck to 
nnect with the biggest fish of the day. 
hat was really a scrap. He knocked 
iter all over the place. He was built 
whalebone and dry steam, and even 
fter I broke his fighting heart with the 


line 


eat 


re 


teacy, relentless strain of the rod he 
ill hung sullen on the leader and I 
ired not force the issue. My wrist 


hrobbed and my arm was numb to the 
houlder when he finally gave way. I 
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effort and patience when the big one 
strikes Ray Berqman 

held the rod tip high, and the tug of it 
was too much for him. He yielded 
ground, slow and stubborn as a bulldos 
Then I dropped the tip and eased the 
strain, and before he could gather head 
way for a run I managed to strip in a 
loop of silk. Pumping him along in that 


I brought him through the light 
at the water's edg 


fashion, 
surf and tackled him 


He was long, lean male with a dorsa 
hump 

“Ma fish no good,” the old Aleut 
woman had said. Well, it all depends or 
what you want of 'em. That “man fish 
was plenty good, out there in the surf 
slugging back at me with blows that 
traveled up the taut silk like gunfir 

The Japs have bombed Dutch Harbo1 
Maybe before you read this story they 
do worse than that. But when the war 
is over there won't be a Jap left withil 
2,000 miles of Dutch Harbo~ or Captail 
Bay. And when the humpback run is o 
that'll still be a migity good place to 
cure a case of fishing fever. 

Floating for Cats 
HEN ordinary methods of fishing 
for channel cats in a slow-moving 

current fail you, try “floating” the bait 
tig as for stillfishing, with a float o1 
bobber placed just far enough up the 


line so that the bait will go deep with- 


out hitting bottom, and a No. 7 split 
shot near the hook to keep the bobber 
upright. Fresh shrimp or other natural 


bait can be used. Cast as far upstream 
as possible; then let the rig float down- 
stream far your line will allow, 


keeping the line taut.—A. J. Crosie7 
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Saving Our Deep-Sea Fish 


UR salt-water fishing provides 

sport, food, and livelihood for 

more persons than does the fish- 

ing in our lakes and streams. 
Economically the salt-water fish are of 
the highest importance, and many per- 
sons, knowing how great has been the 
development of artificial propagation of 
our fresh-water fish, and how necessary 
this has been to the maintenance of sport 
fishing, ask why nothing of a like nature 
is done to repopulate the greatly de- 
pleted waters of our coasts. The answer 
is that it is being done. 

For a long time artificial propagation 
of salt-water fish appeared to be an al- 
most insurmountable proplem. Restock- 
ing waters so vast seemed preposterous, 
and the job too great even to be con- 
sidered. True, shellfish culture was be- 
ing done with good results. Lobsters 
were being introduced into waters where 
they had been exterminated. However, 
those creatures had a restricted range, 
and the experiments in stocking could 
be checked to determine the measure of 
success. But many species of salt-water 
fishes are migratory, and they presented 
a much different problem. Save for those 
species that run up the fresh-water 
streams to spawn, little was known of 
spawning grounds and habits. 

Also, increase of commercial fishing 
and the development of more efficient 
methods of conducting it seemed to 
promise early extinction of some of our 
best fish species. The U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries had to solve the problem of 
artificial propagation, and it did so. 

A survey was made of persons en- 
gaged in commerical fishing as well as 
those who fished ocean waters for sport, 
and to determine the decline in the 
annual catch along the Atlantic coast. 
It was found that commercial fishing 
employed more than 14,000 persons, and 
it was estimated that five million others 
fished Atlantic waters for sport. A fleet 
of 7,000 boats, employing 15,000 men, 
catered to sport fishermen alone. Five 
million persons were engaged in such 
auxiliary enterprises as providing sup- 
plies, service, transportation, and the 
like. Thus nearly 6,000,000 persons were 
interested commercially in marine fish- 
ing from Maine to Florida. Investment 
in fishing equipment approximated $300,- 
000,000. The annual catch of fish along 
the Atlantic Coast amounted to 1,608,263,- 
000 lb., one half of which was received 
and distributed by New York City, 
though Boston, Mass., was the largest 
port of landing 

It was found that the fresh-water 
spawning species, such as striped bass, 
shad, salmon, sturgeon, and herring, 
were in grave danger. For instance, 40 
years ago the annual catch of shad was 
more than 50 million pounds, but had 
declined to 10 million. 

The survey showed, then, that salt- 
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water fishing was of major importance; 
that it was in a very bad way; and that 
something had to be done. 

The U.S. Bureau of Fisheries made 
one of its first experiments on shad at 
the Fort Belvoir unit in Virginia. A 
great amount of shad roe was collected. 
A hatch of more than 95 percent was 
obtained. Three million fry were planted 
in the Potomac River and in rivers tribu- 
tary to Chesapeake Bay. In Albemarle 
Sound, in North Carolina, 13% million 
fry were planted in 1940, with 200,000 
held for tagging. Virginia’s Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries took up 
the work, codperated with the federal 
hatchery at Harrison Lake, and set up 
rearing stations for shad on the Chicka- 
hominy River near Holcroft, and on the 
Indian reservations along the Pamunkey 
and Mattaponi Rivers. These stations 
hatched 3% million fry, and reared 88,000 
fingerling shad. 

The Hudson River, once one of our 
most prolific shad streams, had been so 
fished out that it was no longer profit- 
able to set nets in its waters. But restock- 
ing has so succeeded, that last year the 
catch amounted to four million pounds: 
and on April 18, 1942, 100,000 lb. of shad 
were taken out of the river. Yet from 1904 
to 1936 the river yielded no commercial 
quantity of shad! This shows the effici- 
ency of federal propagation of fish. 

Flounders are very popular with an- 
glers along the coast, and are important 
commercially. Catches fell off from year 
to year to such an extent that sport fish- 
erman and netter both were alarmed. 
The federal fisheries men again stepped 
in. Fyke nets were used to take ripe 
flounders, principally off the Massachu- 
setts shore. This hatching experiment, 
too, was a great success, and 16% million 
flounder fry were stocked in the waters 
of Gloucester, Mass. In 1940 the first 
flounder propagating operations were 
undertaken at Woods Hole, Mass. Though 
only 435 ripe fish were taken, they yielded 
156 million eggs. Fry were hatched and 





planted in the waters of Long Island 
Sound, with excellent results. 

The cod is one of our most important 
food fishes. As they are a deep-water 
fish, netting them by ordinary methods 
was impractical. Men were placed, there- 
fore, on the commercial fishing boats to 
take the ripe eggs from the catch. But, 
as these boats had to move to more 
distant waters in order to take cod, the 
federal fisheries men employed the fish- 
ermen to collect the spawn. The results 
here were not so satisfactory. Haddock 
eggs were collected at the same time, 
the fishermen being paid a fixed price 
for each quart of eggs so collected. 
Ironic to find that these commercial 
fishermen exacted pay for doing some- 
thing which would insure their own live- 
lihoods! 

Similar shortsightedness was shown by 
the commercial fishermen of the Great 
Lakes. The herring in these lakes is 
of great commercial importance, but 
through overfishing has become scarce 
The fishermen grumbled and demanded 
that the federal fisheries men do some- 
thing about it. The bureau asked the 
fishermen to cooperate by collecting eggs 
from their catch. These eggs would be 
hatched by the fisheries men and then 
planted in the lakes. The commercial 
fishermen indignantly refused to extend 
any material cooperation, though it 
would be to their direct interest. In 
consecuence, both herring and whitefish 
in the Great Lakes are terribly depleted 

Mackerel! are not only very important 
commercially, but also are a favorite 
fish with sport anglers. Were these fish 
not so enormously prolific, the species 
would have become extinct long ago. No 
other fish are so constantly harried. The 
fishing fleet pursues the schools as they 
come north, and then chases them as they 
return to warmer climes. Nets of all 
sorts are set before them; anglers troll 
for them with their small feather baits 
from the cold waters of Maine to the 
tepid waters of the Carolinas. Tne catch 
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runs into millions of pounds annually, 
ind is shipped all over the country. 
Everyone knows and likes the flavor of 
mackerel. 

But here, in spite of the great inroads 
on the silvery schools, mackerel do not 
show any alarming decrease. True, in 
come seasons they are more abundant 
than in others, due, possibly, to weather 
ind water conditions. There have been 
periods of three years or more in which 
spawning conditions were not good, yet 
lespite constant fishing and natural 
enemies the decrease in such periods has 
1ot amounted to more than 10 percent. 

With the bluefish it is different. Little 
has been done to save them, for here is 
i problem that artificial propagation 
cannot solve. It is thought that the chief 
reason for their disappearance along our 
coast lies in the depletion of their princi- 
pal food—the menhaden. For ages blue- 
fish have followed the menhaden schools, 
gorging on those fish to repletion. Men- 
haden seemed to hold their own until 
netting methods improved, and resulted 
in greatly increased catches. Now men- 
haden are so scarce that there little 
money in them. 

Bluefish spawn offshore on a parallel 
with our northern coast. This is proved 
by the simultaneous appearance of their 
young, the so-called “snappers,” in our 
bays and rivers all the way from North 
Carolina to New England. These fish 
measure from 6 to 9 in., and are present 
during August and September in large 
numbers. They then, anparently, go to 
ea and are seen no more. In the past 
they returned the following season weigh- 
ng from 1 to 2lbs. They do so no longer, 
o it probable that they join the 
chools of other fish which have changed 
their feeding grounds. 

There is little doubt that the 


is 


is 


only way 


to bring back the bluefish is to control 
rigidly the menhaden fisheries, though 
menhaden are not the only fish preyed 
ipon. The bluefish assails any of the 


maller fish that cross his path, but none 
if these are abundant the men- 
iden once were. 


as as 


HE striped bass is another fine fish 
which is decreasing rapidly. It is the 
ivorite fish of the surf fisherman, and 
ghtly so. Commercial fishing for them 
is been so wasteful that in some locali- 

ties it longer profitable to fish 
rr stripers. The federal hatchery at 

Weldon, N. C., has been hatching striped- 


is no 


iss eggs for several years with con- 
lerable success. Last year the striper 
in was far below normal, yet the col- 
ction of eggs was 21% times greater 
in in the preceding year. Nearly six 
illion fry were planted in the Roanoke 
nd Tar Rivers in North Carolina. 

Last spring a federal agency, the At- 
ntic States Marine Fisheries Commis- 


in, was established for the purpose of 
veloping a program for the promotion 
d protection of marine, shell, and 


idromous fisheries through prevention 
waste. This commission will work in 
tive cooperation with the coastal states 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
etts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
rsey, Delaware, Virginia, and probably 
nnecticut. An organizational meeting 
; held in June and a business meeting 
heduled for the fall. 
The commission's prog 
study of methods of marine-fish con- 
rvation and the drafting of desirable 
gislation for adoption by the states. 
In addition, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
ervice is expanding fish production as 
pidly as its finances will permit. 
Salt-water sport fishing is no longer a 
tepchild. Srighter days are ahead.— 
Blackburn Miller. 
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don’t WORRY 


Why putup with yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
to close, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Extra Skirt 25c 


sure produce 


results!” 

‘Dear Fred: I 
caught these bass 
on the No. lly 
medium running 
Hawaiian W ig- 


gler at Lake of 
the Ozarks. I got 
three of them in 


20 minutes includ- 


ing the largest 
which weighed 5 
Ibs. Dr. Vernon 


about Hawaiian 


me 
ast spring. They sure produce 
Donald Porter, K. C., Mo 
fr 
Hawaiian Zz 
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Son ARMY OR 
NAVY MAN’S USING 
IT NOW! 
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Because it’s just about the handiest, most 
compact package of powerful battery light that 
anyone could want, the Delta 6-volt Power- 
fice has long been a favorite with fishermen, 
campers, motorists and home owners. 





Today, Army and Navy men are finding 
many uses and places for this powerful light. 
Too, our armed forces are using Signal lights, 
Battle lanterns, Tow Target lights, Life Pre- 
server lights, Blinkers and various other light- 
ing devices of the kind and type for which 
Delta has long been known. 

The production of two Delta plants is al- 
most exclusively for war, with men and man- 
agement pledged 100% that every pay day is 
a War Bond day. That's our program ‘tll Vic- 
tory is won. It means few Delta lanterns and 
bicycle lights today—but tomorrow, the right 
to buy what you want when you want it. 


Delta 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MARION, INDIANA 





* BUY US. WAR BONDS * 
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Take a Soldier Fishing 


(Continued from page 19) 


called G.I. work clothes. They were sur- 
prised how close the lake was to camp. 
Now that they know the way, they’re 
going back—and they’re going to take 
some other fishermen with them. It 


| makes me feel pretty good when I think 


I’ve started something in that particular 
camp. The field is wide open—big as the 
United States. 

Andy’s bass must have scared the thun- 
derstorm away. It did whip on around 
to the west, then north, and as a few 
sprinkles of rain fell—just enough to 
cool us off—the bass started biting. They 
bit for Andy, and they bit for me, and 
when we came out of there, we had 
nine, the biggest about two pounds. 
Shorty was hexed—they stayed away 
from his bait, but it’s just like I said 
about Shorty Berrick. He can grin in 
the tight places, when the going’s rough 
or when it’s slow. Pretty soon the bass 
quit on us again; we moved around, 
hunting them and Andy tried my cast- 
ing rod with a deep-running red and 
white. It was about time to call it a 
day—the fellows had to be back in camp, 











A Preacher's Muskie 


Ohio, got his muskie on a fishing 

trip to the Woodruff region of Wis- 
consin and he tells of his exploit in the 
following interesting letter which is re- 
printed from the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Bulletin: 

“Dear Dolph: Even a crinkly-eyed ol’ 
fisherman, no less than a race-track 
tipster, likes to hear about his ‘tips’ 
registering. And so a few days ago we 
found it convenient to spend a few hours 
up in the muskie region of Wisconsin's 
Minocqua and Woodruff. And after more 
than 20 years of chasing the elusive 
battler we finally had our dreams enter 
confluence with destiny. ... 

“We followed your tip and plugged in 
at the Woodruff, Wis., headquarters. 
They are all gentlemen there. A few of 
them use strange idioms now and then. 
But they are a helpful, lusty sort of 
crowd. When they found out we ‘par- 
soned’ back home they fidgeted and used 
less sulphur in their idiom. And when 
we started out after our muskie in the 
boat they furnished gratis, they had 
looks of unbelievable sympathy. They 
meant well, but we read ‘fisherman sissy’ 
accusations written over quite a few 
faces. Did not some of them fish almost 
a lifetime and never catch a muskie? 

“An’ up on Madeline Lake we feath- 
ered our oars and for two hours threw 
all kinds of colored gadgets into space 
and around logs and amid lily pads. And 
only a two-pound out-of-season bass was 
our take, and we had to let him go. 
Finally we saw some lily pads garnish- 
ing some half-sunken logs. 

“We were casting with a silver sinker 
river runt. The second cast we had the 
gadget out of sight and it stuck in a 
hidden log. So we thought. Until that 
thar log started to move. It was our 
foreordained and predestined, elect mus- 
kie! Evidently what we thought was a 
snag on a log was his stopping in 
startled and pained surprise as he felt 
the barbs in his saliva glands. And then 
the rodeo started. Br’er Muskie started 
for the farthest reaches of Vilas County, 
and then he changed his mind. He came 
up into the air, a-skitterin’ on his tail, 


Tom Rev. Emil Baumann, Dayton, 


and we lolled in the boat. Andy cocked 
his eye at a neat little training plane 
that was diving and rolling far up above 
us and said: 

“You know what I’m going to do when 
this war’s over?” 

Nobody said anything, and he went on: 

“I’m going to take two weeks off. I’m 
going to get me a boat, and a big motor, 
and a camping outfit. Plenty of grub. 
Then I’m heading for Lake of the Woods 
I’m going muskie fishing. I might even 
fish for pike or bass some. I'd fish for 
perch to eat. But I’m going to fish for 
two weeks.” 

Then Shorty took it up. 

“You know what I’m going to do?” 

Again there was silence, but not for 
long. 

“I’m going to take two weeks off 
and go with you!” 

Then they both looked at me. 

“When this war’s over, you know what 
I’m going to do?” I asked. “I’m going to 
take two weeks off—” 

“And go with us!” they howled. 

Fellows, it’s a date. 





and shaking his head like a flapping 
awning. Did you ever see a muskie do 
a terpsichorean potpourri? Here I be 
held one for the first time. Aquatic acro- 
batics like this mine eyes never beheld 
And here was poor little me on the other 
end of a silken thread! No gun in the 
boat to shoot him when I brought him 
to hand. No landing net, no club, no 
gaff. What could I do? 

“Well, I just went natural or atavistic 
or primordial, whatever that is. Some- 
where my years as a parson had in- 
grained in me some basic essentials 
And in time of stress they work with a 
parson as they will work with a sweet 
sinner of any kind. I just gave vent to 
an ejaculatory prayer. Right out loud 
on that Saturday forenoon at about 11 
o’clock the angels and the Lord heard a 
sincere prayer shouted that came from 
the bottom of this parson’s heart. It 
was ‘Lord, please give this parson a 
break.’ Just plain-like prayin’, that was 
Nothing ornate with theological terms 
We just talked to the Lord in Monday 
to Saturday language. And He heard 
We battled, as we always have to do, to 
answer 49 percent of our prayers. The 
muskie fought his best, but he was fore- 
doomed. Only we did not know it. 

“Once he did take to the air. Then 
twice. And again the third time. How 
muskies dance on their tails will always 
be a mystery to me. But finally we 
brought him to hand. He was tired 
And so we reached down with our right, 
while with the left we held our rod tight 
Back of where his ears should be if he 
had any ears, we grabbed him like we 
would a piece of melon. We got him two 
thirds into the boat, and he slipped 
back. Again, another blitzkrieg with the 
battler. Finally we got our Dagwood 
sandwich-clutch hands crooked around 
his neck and lifted him into the boat 
and then while he flopped around we did 
a most natural thing. To hold hia in the 
boat we lay down on him! Dolph, tell 
your fishing friends that to catch a 
muskie, they got to know a few snatches 
of conversation with the Lord, and then 
they have to lie on the muskie. That’s 
what I did.” 
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OU won’t hook your 

fly, lure, or bait so 
securely in a tree or 
bush if you'll only tone 
down that impatient, 
exasperated reaction 
which causes unneces- 


them to you, and while this takes time 
and patience you will be well rewarded 
if you persist. Don’t be discouraged if 
somebody beats you to one of these big 
ones; just try again. While some are 
caught by a lucky chance visit at the 
right time, more are taken by anglers 
ary jerking. If you do who have studied the problem carefully 
inadvertently put your and then staged a definite campaign. 
artificial where it shouldn’t be on a cast, And a large fish in a small stream is a 
or forget about the hazards in back, re- good fish to take out. He needs plenty 
lax instantly instead of getting tense. of food to fill his stomach, and this 
Don’t start jerking or pulling hard, but means he is probably getting away with 
begin by pulling the line very gently. In many small fish you would like to catch 
any case where the hook barb hasn’t someday with your flies. 
actually penetrated what it hit, or where 7 28 
the hook bend hasn’t caught around a September and October are both good 
crotch, a gentle urging will usually bring months for Northern pike and pickerel. 
it free. You can actually feel the lure The tooth and mouth trouble of summer 
and hooks slide uncomplainingly over have departed, and cool nights have 
the various hazards they encounter. lowered the water temperature so that 
If the hook is caught in some manner it is more to the Esox family’s liking. 
or other, then jiggle the line with the As these fish are widely distributed and 
rod. Dothis in a nervous manner, rather are sporting propositions when caught 
than with force; force will never get on the right tackle, they are good friends 
you anywhere in this game unless the to have in these days when trips to our 
object you are hooked in happens to be favorite trout and bass hide-outs are 
weaker than your line—such as a tree being curtailed. 
branch which is badly rotted. You can °° e 
always use force as a last resort. Hunting time is here. Before the sea- 
But if the hook is hung up solidly son on each type of game comes around, 
there are only two ways to release it; the wise hunter will spend some time 
one is to climb, and the other is to cut. afield locating game for his future sport. 
Or perhaps you'll have to sacrifice the While at this fascinating pastime, and 
bait. You can’t save them all! when actually hunting, too, it is a good 
«<4 idea to take time out and examine with 
Any large fish in a small stream may exploring eye any streams or ponds you 
eventually be caught if one knows where’ stumble on. Sometimes you will find 
it ranges and tries for it often enough. bits of paradise where you least expect 
It is a good idea to establish the average them—places which will serve you well 
feeding times of these large specimens. when once again you are thinking of rod 
Close and quiet observation will disclose and reel instead of gun and shell. 








Anglers’ Queries 


Dry-Fly Rod for Wet Flies bass rod, and you already have this both in your 
5%4-0z. bamboo and your steel rod. My own 
Question: I am about to buy g trout rod. choice for a bass-bug rod is 91% ft., 534 oz., 
What disadvantages are there in a dry-fly rod while my pet trout rod is 71% ft., between 3% 
r handling wet flles?—W. M., Ohio. and 334 oz. I have used the latter for bass, but 
of course I can’t claim it’s a good bass rod.— 
Answer: A dry-fly rod will take care of wet- a wo 
fishing well enough, although a wet-fly rod 
vill not handle dries satisfactorily because it Rod for Spinning 
too limber. If you fish both types of flies, 
e best single rod is a dry-fly model of mod- Question: I am considering purchasing a 
rate stiffness.—R. B spinning reel. Could it be used on a 5!4-ft. bait- 


casting rod or a fly rod, or should I get the type 
° ° of rod made especially for this work to obtain 
Line Sizes best results?—E. M. C., Calif 


Question: What are the approximate diame- 





rs of the different sizes of lines?—J. R. U., Answer: The spinning reel may be used on 
New York. any straight-grasp bait-casting rod—not one 
with an offset grip. It is not well adapted to 
Answer: Here are the usual calibrations, the fly rod, although it could be handled on one 
hough they may vary .001 in. in either direc- with a double grip—the reel setting between | 
H—.028 in.. G—.033, F—.036, E—.039, grips. But inasmuch as this type of reel is| 
==, 042, C—.045.—R B specifically for the casting of light lures, the rod 
to be used with it should be light in weight and 
fairly long. The regulation spinning rod is, of 
All-Around Fly Rod course, built to bring out the best results from 
Question: I have three fly rods—a 5-oz. wet- the reel.—R 
» action and a stiffer 5'%-oz. one, both 8'-ft. 
lit bamboo, plus a 9-ft., 57@-oz. steel one. Flies for Catskill Trout 
What I need now is a fly rod for all-around 
rk on bass, trout, and panfish. What size and Question: We are planning a trout-fishing 
ight would you recommend?—M. L., Mich. trip to the Catskill Mountains of New York. 
What are some good flies to use?—H. B., New 
Answer: In my opinion there isn’t any such Jersey 
ng as a perfect all-around fly rod. For such 
e, the best you can do is get a rod which will Answer: In both dry and wet flies: Light 
ke care of the heaviest fishing you will meet, Cahill, Quill Gordon, Royal Coachman, and 
the same time sacrificing some of the sport Ginger Quill. In wet: Gold-Ribbed Hare’s Ear, 
1 could have on smaller fish if the rod were Campbell’s Fancy In dry Brown Bivisible 
ghter. In your case, this would mean a light Good sizes for all are 10, 12, and i14.—R. B 
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ANOTHER 
CITATION 


OF RECOGNITION 
FOR WAR PRODUCTION EFFORT AWARDED TO 
THE MEN AND MAKERS OF 


FISHING REELS 4, 


OCEAN CITY 


Recognized by Sportsmen for the past 25 
years as makers of the finest, toughest reels 
for fishing—these same facilities and expert 
workmen have made their craftsmanship 
felt in the grimmer battle for Victory. 


SALT 
WATER 
REELS 
A supply of stand- 
ard and Light 
Tackle Reels 
available at your 

dealer. 
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LEVEL WIND 
REELS 


There is still 
quite a supply 
of these sturdy 
reels at your 
dealers 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
1345 NOBLE STREET PHILA.PA. 


~ Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range _ 


BINOCULARS 


20 Days Free Tria 
Postpaid or C.0.D. $475 
Scientifically ground, powerful 
lens that give clear vision equal 
to 110 yds. at 1000 yds. dis- 
tance! Adjustable for all distances 
and eye widths. Binoculars come 
with handsome case and straps. 
GUARANTEED if not satisfied after 20 days free trial 
money refunded, American Binocular Co., 7759 S$. Halsted, 

Dept. F-1750, Chicago. 








WATERPROOF 
DESIGN 
OF THE FAMOUS 
_ “SKE WALTON” 


é be too good — your gun, your 
oe * fishing tackle and your BOOTS! 
The comfort and protection you 
give your feet can make or break 
most any hunting or fishing trip. 
That is why, among veterans, 
you'll always find Russell Moc- 
casins. Write for Catalog today. 








W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis. 
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Good Knives for the Field 


N MOST camping trips, it’s hard 

to find any item of equipment 

that gets half as much use as a 

knife. It cuts tinder to start fires, 
trims twigs off tent and fireplace poles 
garners browse for bedding, whittles 
pegs and useful small gadgets, and does 
a dozen jobs in the course of cooking a 
meal—not counting all the uses it’s put 
to during the day’s fishing or hunting. 
So it pays to pick the right knives for 
your purposes, both as to design and 
quality of steel. 

Unfortunately, too many sportsmen 
give little thought to their Knives, or 
try to make one do for allround work. 
So let’s consider some of the requisites 
for a proper cutting tool to fit a specific 
sporting need. 

The knife for ordinary camping use 
should have a rather short blade. There 
isn’t any need for a cutting edge of more 
than 5 in., and a length of 4% in. is even 
better to slice bacon, whittle, make 
kindling, sharpen tent pegs, and clean 
fish and game. Even our largest game 
animals can be dressed out with a fairly 
short knife. 

Longer models, on the other hand, are 
likely to be badly balanced and heavy 
and there is always some danger of cut- 
ting yourself when you attempt a whit- 
tling job with them. The only time a 
camper should carry one of the very 
long, heavy trail knives is when he is 
forced to hew his way through heavy 
growths of vegetation. Then nothing 
equals the regular machete or bolo with 
16 to 22-in. blade. It is even more ef- 
fective than the ax for cutting brush and 
vines. It is also faster and safer, because 
it can be used in places too close to swing 
an ax. 

Camping expeditions into the tropics 
always carry machetes as regular equip- 
ment, and they are in general use by 
many people who inhabit jungle lands. 
However, they are not recommended for 
ordinary camping, despite the fact some 
campers carry one to serve as both ax 
and sheath knife. The machete is dis- 
tinctly a hewing tool for clearing trails, 
and too heavy and clumsy for most of 
the functions of a regular knife. Being 
in addition a poor substitute for the ax 
when it comes to working up fuel for 
camp and cooking fires, the machete is 
something of a luxury for light-pack 
campers because both small knife and ax 
are also needed. 

The best camp knives have thin blades. 
Those with very heavy and thick blades 
stand more abuse, but the wise camper 
doesn’t abuse his knife. When heavy 
work is required he uses his ax. The 
thick blades are poor whittlers, because 
so much resistance is encountered when 
you force them into wood. They are also 
harder to sharpen. A thin blade, on the 
contrary, cuts rapidly and accurately, 
and can be whetted keen with just a few 
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strokes on the stone if you do it often 
as you work. 

Campers use both pocket and sheath 
knives; in fact a lot of outdoor people 
carry one of each. The pocketknife is 
easier to stow away because it can be 
thrust into a pocket blindly instead of 
being guided into a sheath on your belt. 
It is likely to wear a hole through an 
ordinary pocket lining, however, and the 
pocket of the camping trousers in which 
you carry it should be of stout drill or 
chamois or buckskin. And the pocket- 
knife of course is much handier than a 
larger model for fine cutting and whit- 
tling. The larger jackknives with 3*4-in. 
blades will skin out the biggest of our 
big game. And the twin blades of a good 
pocketknife give double the service re- 
ceived from a sheath knife. Even more 
serviceable still are those models which 
carry not only the two cutting blades 
but also a screw driver, leather awl or 
punch, can and bottle opener and a nail 
file. Formerly regarded as “sucker bait” 
by disdainful woodsmen, these combina- 
tion-tool knives are proving very practi- 
cal in all kinds of camping and hunting. 
The can-and-bottle-opener blade will be 
on the job if you lose the regular opener 
included in your cooking kit. The awl 
will permit you to repair such leather 
and canvas equipment as packs, straps, 
sheaths, gunslings, and moccasins. This 
awl will even bore small holes through 
soft wood, a feat keenly appreciated by 
ingenious campers who like to make 
things out in the woods. The screw- 
driver blade, which is usually too thick, 
can be ground down to fit certain screws 
on reels or gun sights, or any other 
screws that might need tightening or 
adjustment on your trip. One of my 
friends has a blade tiny enough to fit the 
little screws on his eyeglasses, and it has 
proved invaluable on several occasions. 
The nail file has its daily function in 
keeping fingernails short enough to pre- 
vent painful breaks or splits. When sev- 
eral persons camp together, at least one 
of the party should have such a combina- 
tion-tool knife. 

The pocket type of knife however is 


not recommended for winter camping 
and trailing. There the sheath knife is 
best. In severe weather one’s fingers 
often become too numb and stiff with 
cold to open the blade of a pocketknife 
easily. At best this is an inconvenience 
at worst it could be a serious matter, if 
caught in a blizzard or soaked by a 
canoeing mishap and in need of a quick 
fire. On the other hand, a sheath knife 
is always ready to use without attentio: 
or adjustments. 

There are also special knives made fo! 
anglers, and one of them will prove very 
useful in camps containing fishermen 
These are fitted with disgorgers, scaling 
tools, small scissors to clip flies, and 
some have besides a little balance to 
weigh your catch. 

When packing is no problem, or wher 
several campers stay at a permanent 
site, two other kinds of knives should b¢ 
carried. One is a long blade to slic 
bread and meat, and the other a regula! 
short paring knife to peel fruit and vege 
tables. They add a lot to the convenienc: 
and speed of preparing and serving food 

Your knife’s handle should be smoot! 
enough and large enough to afford 
firm, comfortable grip. A good test fo! 
the handle is to grasp it and cut dow! 
into hard wood. If any projections o! 
edges dig into the flesh of your hand 
reject that handle for camp use. It wil 
be decidedly uncomfortable when you 
have much cutting or whittling to dé 
Reject also any knife handle that wil 
soak up blood or grease, feels slipper) 
when wet, or appears to be made otf 
brittle material likely to crack or chi} 
in camp. 

Carry your belt knife in a sheath that 
positively prevents it getting lost. You 
can’t take any risk of losing this usefu 
tool by bending over or taking a spil 
The sheath must also prevent the knift 
being jerked out by vines or clawin; 
brush. A long tube sheath covering th 
knife nearly up to the end of the handle 
is good, but a shorter sheath with 
safety strap that snaps over the knif 
to hold it fast is better. The big pocket 
knives have an eye pierced through on¢ 
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nd of the handle for tying to a thong 
fastened to your belt, a good feature to 
take advantage of. 

Sharpen your knives well before you 
tart on a trip, and test them thoroughly 
n hard wood. If the edges dull or turn 
juickly, such knives are not good for 
vilderness use. Test the sheath knife 
n bacon; if it cuts a clean, smooth slice, 
’s O. K., for slicing bacon is the tough- 
st test for a knife. To pass it, the tool 
ust have a keen, thin blade. 

Grind the knife back at least % in. 
om the edge et home, so in camp just 

few strokes of the stone renews its 
harpness. The small pocket stones with 
ne fine and one medium-coarse side are 

commended. Always carry one when 
ou skin big game, and use it every few 
minutes. You'll save time that way. 
Don’t lay . knife blade down flat on the 
small stone, but lift its back a little and 
grind on the front one-third of the 
blade’s width. Push the knife over the 
tone edge first, to remove the feather 
or wie edge, instead of dragging it back- 
vard across the stone. 

When you buy knives, their price is 
usually a pretty fair index of quality. 
Never carry a cheap knife to camp. But 
while every camper is urged to use a 
high-grade factory-made blade whenever 
possible, it is comforting to know we can 
make our own, should the supply fail or 
should we have an irresistible urge to 
express our own designs in cutting steel. 
Thousands of :portsmen have fashioned 
first-class knives from worn-out files and 
discarded saw blades. You can do the 
same without previous experience or ex- 
pensive equipment. 

Designs for four camp knives to suit 
every taste are shown in the illustration. 
To expand these designs to full size, 





In British Blackouts in the 2nd Year of War 4302 Persons Were Fatally Injured* 


..but Porch Blackouts in U.S. A. 
Injured 3 TIMES AS MANY! 


If man could see in the dark, these 1941 figures, many of which 
were permanent injuries, would never have been reported by 
the National Safety Council. Unfortunately, man is doomed 
to grope, bump and stumble without light. Be wise, keep 
your flashlight handy and make sure it is loaded with BOND 


Batteries. They assure you of light the instant you need it. 


*Road Injuries reported by Roy ociety for th 


BOND BATTERIES STAY FRESH 50% 


Every Bond Flashlight Battery (No. 102) 
is guaranteed fresh for 18 months from 
date of manufacture. That’s a 50% in- 
crease—a full 6 months over the former 
12 months guarantee. 

These batteries are built with the exclusive BOND 
Power-Guard Sub-Seal. This feature securely im- 
prisons their light-making moisture, locks in 18 
nonths of guaranteed fresh power. BOND Bat- 
teries stay fresh... even after long periods of idle- 
ness. Ask for them wherever batteries are sold. 


SEG.us pay OF* 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Division of Western Cartridge Company 


draw a block of %-in. squares on heavy 
paper and copy on it square by square 
the outline of the knife you have chosen. 
Then cut out the full-size design and use 
it as a working pattern to mark off your 
material. 

If you decide to use an old file, get one 
of the flat “mill” type, about 12 in. long 
and with fine rather than coarse cutting 
teeth. Take the file to a blacksmith or 
any shop with a welding torch and have 
the temper drawn so the metal can be 
easily worked. This is done by heating 
the file a cherry red and then letting it 
cool slowly. Grind off both sides smooth, 
using a power grinder if possible. Work 
slowly, and don’t “burn” the steel by 
overheating it. When smooth, mark the 
outline of the knife on one side and 
grind the file down to shape. Then grind 
it thin, working on both sides, and being 
sure that each side has the same taper 
or bevel. Leave the blade almost full 
thickness at the back, and bevel it with 
a slightly rounding curve to a sharp edge 
at the front. 

The tail of a file knife is shaped as 
shown in design the top sketch. The “T” 
at the end of the tail prevents the knife 
ever being pulled out of the handle. 
When all grinding is finished, take the 
knife back to a blacksmith and have him 
restore its temper. This is done by heat- 
ing the steel and then quenching it in 
oil or water. Tempering is rather an art 
and should be left to a professional, al- 
though there are books available on the 
subject which explain it so thoroughly 
any careful sportsman can temper his 
own knives after a few trials if he 
doesn’t mind the trouble. 

For the file knife, make a two piece 
handle of hickory, walnut, or apple wood. 
The easiest way to make a handle is to 
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Here’s a BOND Flashlight 
That Won't Break or Wear Out 


Streamlined, made of shatterproof plastic, 


of plastic. 
and 
position. The case is ridged for easy-grip. 





shape it out of a solid piece and then 
saw it in halves. Hollow out each half 
to fit snugly over the tail of the blade, so 
when they are clamped together there is 
no play. Drill holes through the handle 
pieces, and rivet them firmly over the 
knife. Leave the final shaping and 
smoothing of the handle until after it is 
installed; then you can work and sand 
it down exactly to fit your hand quite 
comfortably. 

Even work is required to make 
good knives from the blades of old hand 
and crosscut saws. The heavy blades 
used in power hack saws are also good. 
The three lower designs are well adapted 
to saw-blade material. Trace the outline 
of your selected design on the metal, 
then cut all around it with a sharp cold 
chisel. Don’t attempt to cut through the 
metal at first; just dent it, then turn over 
and dent the other side. Repeat, deepen- 
ing the cuts each time over. Keep far 
enough away from the outline so you'll 
have margin to grind the edges true and 
straight. When metal is deeply dented 
on both sides it can be broken away with 
smart taps of a hammer. 

Now grind the edges true, working 
slowly so you will not destroy the temper 
of the metal by overheating. Leave at 
least a half of the blade’s width the full 
thickness, then gradually taper the rest 
of the width down to a sharp edge. Drill 
two holes in the tail, then make a one- 
piece handle, sawing a slot down the 
center to take the tail as shown, and 
drive two rivets through the handle and 
the holes in the steel to hold all to- 
gether. 

Well, there’s your sheath knife—one 
to be proud of and which will serve you 
well should fine factory-made knives be 
unobtainable.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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1is BOND flashlight should last you a life- 
me. Treat it as roughly as you please, it 
ill still serve you. The case and lens are 
Switch is protected by a guard 
cannot accidentally slip into “ON” 
egular Fixt-Focus. Colors—red, white and 
lue. Wherever flashlights are sold. 





FIREPLACE for 
YOUR CABIN 


HE fireplace in a Southern-moun- 
tain cabin invariably behaves well, 
never smoking or back-drafting 
ashes out into the room under any 
condition of wind or weather. Which is 
more than can be said of most fireplaces. 

That’s one reason why it’s a good 
model for sportsmen to follow when 
building their own fireplaces in hunting 
cabins, or in small week-end and vaca- 
tion camps. The other reason is that it’s 
relatively simple to build, requiring only 
stones, old bricks, mortar, and a little 
scrap iron—and no previous experience 
in masonry at all. Plans and instructions 
given here are all you'll need. Shape and 
dimensions shown were arrived at from 
rough measurements made in a number 
of mountain fireplaces, and the design 
has since been tested out personally and 
found satisfactory in several cabins. The 
same type can easily be let into an 
existing cabin or summer place merely 
by cutting a wall opening 5 ft. wide and 
4 ft. high. 

This popular size with its 3-ft. opening 
will be found large enough for the aver- 
age cabin. Note the comparatively low 
arch, the wide but very shallow throat 
where the fire chamber connects with 
the flue above, and the offset flue which 
embodies the inverted-cone idea of the 
old wood-burning locomotives; all these 
contribute to its behaving satisfactorily 
and heating well on a fairly light con- 
sumption of wood. 

In building the base, the floor should 
be cut away and the hearth carried out 
into the room at least 3 ft. as a safety 
factor. The base should be a couple of 
feet deep where it will take the weight of 
the chimney, 6 in. deep for the hearth, 
and is merely a pit dug out and filled 
with a rough mixture of 1 part cement, 


2 parts sand, and 4 parts gravel. Rocks 
or bricks can be dropped into this mix- 
ture as it’s poured, for economy. The 
whole base is leveled up flush with the 
floor of the cabin, and all ends of sawed- 
off floor joists, the base logs of the side 
wall, and any other framing are em- 
bedded in the mortar a few inches to tie 
the cabin structure and base together. 

If it is possible to get fire brick into 
your location, buy 100 bricks (usually 
selling at about five cents apiece) to line 
the fire chamber: if not, ordinary brick 
or stone from old fireplaces seem to with- 
stand heat well. Where stone for build- 
ing isn’t available, bricks, new or old, 
may be used; they go up more quickly 
than stone but with them the walls must 
be kept perfectly true whereas with 
stone a certain amount of roughness is 
permissible. Cement mortar is easiest 
made and handled, and withstands ex- 
tremes of heat perfectly if a mix of 10 
parts cement, 30 parts sharp sand, and 1 
part hydrated lime (by bulk—not weight) 
is used. Mix these thoroughly, not using 
too much water; one soon finds the 
proper consistency for easiest laying. 


WHEELBARROW is easier to mix on 

than a regular flat board, because it 
holds the water and the completed mix can 
be wheeled to the work. Only tools need- 
ed are a cheap trowel, something to serve 
as a mason’s “hawk” (a traylike slab of 
metal with a handle in its center under- 
neath, on which the mortar is held while 
you apply it with the trowel), and two 
hammers, an ordinary one with sharp 
edges around its striking face for shap- 
ing stones, and a heavy sledge for break- 
ing them. Most of us can learn masonry 
by the trial-and-error method, gaining 
some degree of skill as we go along and 
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Rough and massive, the stone chimney 
fits well with a mountain log cabin 


turning out a fair job. There will | 
roughly 100 hours of amateur labor 
the fireplace shown, including mixing 
mortar, preparing and laying stone, and 
finishing off. 

After the base has set, chalk out the 
shape of the fireplace structure on its 
surface. The front face should be a few 
inches out from the wall line, and side 
walls so placed that a few inches of the 
ends of the sawed-off side-wall logs will 
be embedded in the masonry, and thi 
thickness between the inner face of the 
fire chamber and the outer faces of the 
whole structure should be at least 1 ft 
all around. This may seem excessive 
but it is easier for an amateur to build 
a thick wall than a thin one, as its bulk 
helps it hold shape, and besides the 
structure must bear the whole weight of 
the chimney above. 

Now to lay the stone and brick. (From 
here on we will refer to the lining of the 
fire chamber as “brick” and the rest of 
the material as “stone,” for clarity and 
to agree with the drawing, although you 
may actually be using stone for the lil 
ing or brick for the main structure 
Start by setting up a single-thickness 
wall of stone along the outside line of 
front and sides, embedding ends of side 
wall logs in it. Stop this when two stones 
or 1 ft. high, and set up the inner shell 
of fire brick to the same height. Note 
that this brick stops a few inches short 
of the front face, being faced off with 
one layer of stones; also that its le 
lines are not parallel, but convergé 
toward the back. Next, lay similar walls 
of stone and of brick along the real 
lines. You now have two roughly pal 
shells following the inner and outer li 
of the fireplace, with considerable 
space between. Fill this space now wv 
a mixture of concrete, in which old brick 
or stones can be dropped at interval 
save cement. A fairly weak mix Ca! 
used here, since it’s away from direct 
heat: 10 parts cement, 20 of sand, 4 I 
gravel, with 1 of hydrated lime, 
enough water added so it will flow 
among the stones of its own accord 
now have the complete structure for 
first foot up. 


he 


ET this set overnight or longer, 

lay another foot of inside and out 
wall and fill in between again. Notice 
how the back wall of the chamber « 
mences to slant in when 10 in. high U 
bricks are used set each successive laye! 
out a trifle (Continued on page 8% 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 





Venison Barbecue 


If you’d like to give a group of your 





friends a treat serve them this. 
be 
Leg of venison 
ing 4% cup vinegar 
ind 1 cup brown sugar 
1, cup melted butter 
the 1 cup water 
its 14 cup catsup 
ew 2 tablespoonfuls Worcestershire sauce 
ide 1 clove garlic 
the 5 tablespoonfuls onion juice 
vill 
‘he Mix the vinegar and brown sugar and 
the rub it into the venison. Then sprinkle 
‘he with salt, dredge with flour, place on 
ft rack in roasting pan, and brown in hot 
ve oven, with a little water in bottom of 
ild pan. When meat is browned reduce heat 
ilk to 350 degrees F., and pour over venison 
he a barbecue sauce made of the melted 
of butter, water, catsup, Worcestershire, 
garlic, and onion juice. Baste frequently 
ym ind cook until meat is tender—about 30 
he minutes to the pound. 
of 
nd Quail on Toast 
ou 
in- Take whole birds, which have been 
e dressed, and rub them inside and out 
ss with butter, salt, and pepper. Truss legs 
of nd wings against body with slices of 
le- bacon. Place the birds in roasting pan 
es together with 1 tablespoonful butter and 
ell 2 tablespoonfuls water for each bird. 
te Cook in a hot oven until done. Place 
rt roasted bird on slice of buttered toast. 
th Into the roasting pan place a little more 
de butter, a little water, and the juice of 1 
ge mon (for 4 quail), simmer 3 minutes, 
lls id pour over quail as they lie on toast. 
al 
lel Squirrel With Rice 
‘ir Sometimes you get a squirrel that’s 
th too old and tough for frying. But try 
ck his—you’'ll agree it’s a treat! 
té 
be 2 squirrels 
ct 1 slice salt pork 
of 1 cup rice 
id 1%, cup catsup 
I % onion sliced 
u 1 teaspoonful salt 
le 
Cut the squirrels into serving pieces, 
rub with salt and pepper, and brown 
th the salt pork in a deep kettle. When 
1¢ brown, add 2 qt. water and simmer until 
rT: eat is tender, adding more water as 
n- eded. Then put in the rice, catsup, 
if ion, teaspoonful salt, and cook until 


-e is done.—Don Richards. 
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If your dealer cannot supply 
you with ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWAS 
because of lim- 


































ited stocks, write 
for illustrated cat- 
alog and we will 
make every at- 
tempt to take care of 
your personal needs, 








Look for the 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
Label on every pair. 

































The pleasure that men 





find in Teacher’s comes 






but is born of long 


experience in a fine Scottish art... 


not by chance, 
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Keen as @ razor— 
shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
erip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
ing tentstakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4%4- \ 
in. blade, with Leather She: ith $2.00. 


Jandle 
This Knife is just one item in the Stag Ha 
famousline of— No. 50— $3.00 


MARBLES EQUIEMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 
No. 60 Sport — A 


great iavertte in a 
compact knife. Very 
practical shaped 
ylade ( — 
buffed lea e 
handle, 4” biude. 


Also with 





Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.50, 
Waterpreet Match Box 
Ke matches always 
ary May save lives. Carry 
> on chain or belt. 
No. ‘181; 60c 
Marble’ sCoatCompass 
- Zaatens Je coat or sleeve. 
static so” dial, 
revol ving oa. $1 
“Produ tion for Victory 
first! eanee Se pee ni. 
best to serve ¥y 





” amas t come 
We ll do our 





MarbleArms & Mfg. Co. dinsecene, teleh., USA, 


Ever sat before the fire after a day in the 



















great outdoors and cursed your tired feet? 
Well, take my advice, and those days are 
gone forever! We ar Bass Outdoor 
Dctueee. Thes re heaped full of 
untiring comfort, for their Indian- 
style, True Moccasin construction 
cradles your foot in a single piece 
of seamless, hand-sewn leather 


They're the best buy for comfort 
—any day! 
FREE Write today for free 


illustrated booklet 
kinds of men’s and women's Bass 
Outdoor Footwear. G. H. Bass & 
Co., 1510 Canal St., Wilton, Maine 


BASS 


TRUE 
wec-o-mec MOCCASINS 


SPORTOCASINS for Golf, SKI BOOTS 


Pa tommoha. 14 Mal. | mmol thaelele) miselohacas \. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water Preet. Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
A pound or two lighter than the 


> best easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
Ankle 1 holds boot in place, and also 


showing all 





to cate b 
acts as ankle su 

ACC EPT NO! + TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalox 


GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Thail Queries 


To Smoke Game 


Question: I would like a recipe for drying 
and jerking salmon and venison.—R. E. T., Oreg. 


Answer: Here is a very successful recipe to 
smoke fish. Clean them, leaving the skin on— 
also leaving heads on smaller fish. Split larger 
fish in half, fillet them if possible (which means 
carving a slab of meat from each side, cutting 
down close to the curved ribs so that few, if 
any, bones will be taken off with the fillet), and 
soak overnight in brine strong enough to float 
an egg. Next, smoke eight hours over a very 
slow, smoky fire. Use damp sawdust to smother 
the flames and produce smoke. Birch and apple 
wood make good fuel, but use anything you have 
except strong-scented wood such as pine. 

After eight hours of smoking, finish with 30 
minutes of intense heat to cook the smoked fish. 
A good device for smoking is a wooden box set 
up on legs so it is some 3 ft. above the ground. 
Fish can be laid on trays with wire-netting bot- 
toms that slide into the box, or you can hang 
them from wires stretched from one side of the 
box to the other. Put a small stove under the 
box or to one side, and lead smoke pipe from 
stove into one side of the box. If fish are laid 
in trays, turn them several times while they are 
being smoked. 

Venison can be handled similarly only it is 
not soaked in brine nor is it finished off with in- 
tense heat for the 30 minutes mentioned. Dust 
thin strips of meat with salt and pepper, allow 
to stand overnight, then smoke until perfectly 
hard and brittle. Use less smoke, your object 
being to slowly dry all moisture out of the ven- 
ison. When dry as a chip it’s done.—M. H. D. 


Leather or Canvas Pack Sack? 


Question: Have you any preference between 
leather and canvas as material for a pack sack? 
Do you think the frame sack has any particular 
advantage?—E. R. M.., Calif 


Answer: The choice between leather and can- 
vas depends very much on your own inclina- 
tions, and the amount of money you want to in- 
vest. So far as utility goes I'd just as soon have 
the canvas pack, since I doubt that there is much 
actual difference in strength and wearing quali- 
ties in relation to cost. My favorite pack has al- 
ways been the waterproofed -anvas plain pack. 
Other campers like the pack trame and the pack 
harness. These two devices carry large-size 
canvas bags filled with the various articles you 
need to camp. A pack frame and harness com- 
bination is used on canoe portages where im- 
mense loads are carried for fairly short dis- 
tances. For hiking, I would prefer the regular 
canvas pack which needs no frame or harness to 
be carried. However, if leather appeals to you I 
know no reason you shouldn't use it.—M. H. D. 


Decoys Need Paint 


Question: My black-duck decoys need re- 
painting. They are made of wood. Please give 
me any information you may have on the best 
type of paint to use.—WN. T., New York. 


I try to get a semigloss enamel for 
painting decoys, but failing that, I get full gloss 
in the shade I want. After it is dry I rub it 
dull with pumice and water. The surface must 
be sufficiently dull so light does not reflect from 
it. The black duck will have a gray-black body 
with a lighter-gray head, and neck with dark 
stripes from top of head and alongside each eye. 
—M.H.D 


Answer: 


Copperhead Invasion 


Question: A friend of mine recently found 
two copperheads in the basement of his cottage. 
Is there any method he can employ to rid the 
place of these snakes?—O. E. W., New York. 


Answer: The only thing he can do is to hunt 
down any that may still be lurking in the base- 
ment, and then take steps to prevent others from 
gaining access to it. He should be careful to 
stop all possible places of entrance, putting 
stout screens over all windows or ventilating 
openings. He should also check to see if there 
are openings in the masonry wall. Snakes will 
sometimes enter through rat holes. 

There is no way to kill snakes in a basement 
aside from using the poison gas employed by 


professional exterminators. If the situation i 
grave, call in an exterminator.—M. H. D. 


Kapok Sleeping Bags 


Question: 
bag serve for spring trapping expeditions? 


have been told that kapok makes a warmer ba; 


than wool. It is understood that I could inser 
a woolen blanket in cases of extreme cold. 
famous trapper-editor has stated that kapok 
ground cork. Is this true?—0O. S., Minn 


Answer: Kapok is not ground cork, but 
fibrous material made from the fruit of the ceit 
tree, which grows extensively, both wild ar 
cultivated, in Java, Ceylon, the Malay States 
and the Philippines. The tree bears pods simil 
to our common milkweed, only larger, and insi 
the pods is a soft, fluffy down which is remove 
separated by natives, and cured. Kapok is fiv 
times as buoyant as cork, and does not mat « 
pack down readily. My personal opinion ha 
always been that wool is warmer, but scientif 
tests might not bear me out. 

For use in moderate climates the kapok bag i 
very practical, because of its low cost as con 
pared with bags insulated with either wool 
down, but I wouldn’t recommend kapok for be 
low-zero temperatures. Under ordinary 
tions you can, aS you say, insert a 
blanket or two in extra-cold weather.—M. H. 1 


cond 
woole 


Waterproofing Net 


Question: Will you please tell me how 
can waterproof my fish bag and landing net 
—F. W. R., New York. 


Answer: I'd use a solution of genuine bee 
wax dissolved in turpentine. Heat 1 qt. tu 
pentine in a container set inside a tub or p 
of boiling water. Do this away from any ope 
flame—never attempt to heat turpentine over 
flame. Shave the wax into the warm turpe 
tine and stir until it is dissolved. Then pai 
it on the fish bag while it's still T 
treat a mesh net, soak it in the mixture ior 
few minutes, shake dry, and hang up in the su 

If you can't get beeswax you may substit 
ordinary paraffin, although the 
more flexible and satisfactory 
to paraffin is that it makes any 
cold weather or cold water 

This is about the best home treatment 


warm 


wax 
The 


drawba 
fabric stiff 


I kn 


Generally it is far better to buy a factory-made 


dope and apply it according to directions C 
is not much greater—and the mess 


less.—M. H. 


is certalr 


Floor-Model Tents 


Question: While I have heard 
sewed-in floors, and some with 
trances and windows, I have 
use and wonder how practical 
the last 13 years I’ve used an 
9'4 x 914 ft., but there seems to be a good 
of waste space in it. 


of te 
insectproot ¢ 


nts W 


never seen any 
they are. | 
umbrella mod 


Do you think the “hip roof’ type has 
special advantages? Would it be possible 
me to take an ordinary wall-model tent a 


sew in a floor? Could I successfully put in t 


insect-proof entrance and window?—J. E 
Okla 
Answer: Wall tents with sewed-in fi 


and insectproof entrances of netting are 
tirely practical. This is the favorite model 
many explorers who go into tropical regi 
That they are not generally listed in cat 
logues is due to the fact there is comparative 
little demand for them, but a tentmaker w 


install a canvas floor in any wall tent he mak 
to your order. He will also fit a 
and that’s the best way to handle 
mosquito situation, In most cases, this nett 
is not split in the middle like the regular c 
vas door, but is simply raised off the gr« 
when the camper enters the tent This ¢ 
struction is a matter of choice: you can ins 
the split-entrance style and close it wit! 
slide fastener or snap fasteners 

There is not a great deal of work to putting 
in the floor yourself, as well as the mosqu 
netting. After it is in place, thoroughly wat 
proof the floor with some good tent dope, t 
ing pains to rub plenty into the seams whe 
floor and tent meet.—M. H. D. 
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(Co 
n a step design rather than attempt 
o lay a smooth, slanting surface here. 
And so on to the arch, which should 
e given a camber or upward curve 
f 4 in. from ends to center to look 
well. Reinforce with a couple of heavy 


rons from a junkyard, their ends em- 
edded in the side masonry. Steel car 
umpers with ends already curved work 
well, if posts are placed beneath them 
until the cement has set. 

Note that the arch extends back to the 
ack line of the cabin wall, takes an up- 
ward step one brick high, then goes back 
{ in. more, supported by another iron. 
With the arch completed and the back 
wall brought up and in toward it, the 
opening here should be full 2°; in. deep 
ind almost 3 ft. wide. The area of this 
throat is important. It must be carried 
up 6 in. more, then deepened and nar- 
rowed from there to a point mantel-high, 
or 4 ft. above the floor, by slanting away 
the back inside wall and bringing in the 
side walls as shown, to form an opening 
at mantel height 8 x 16 in. Note that in- 
ead of the front inner fac roing 
straight up, there is an offset of about 4 


in. here, forming not only a windbreak 
but carrying the flue away from the 
cabin wall. You will have no trouble 


with this section if the back wall of the 
flue is built first, then the side walls, and 
finally the wall next the cabin. 


Deer-hide 


ITH a little time and effort a 
dried deer hide can be trans- 
¥ formed into good, serviceable 


buckskin which, as every hunter knows, 
can in turn be made into durable articles 
of clothing. And it’s not hard to do. 
There are a number of steps to the pro- 
cess, and you can’t slight any of them, 
but otherwise you'll find no difficulty. 
Improperly tanned buckskin is no bar- 
gain, and often a total loss, so be sure 
yours is O.K. before you go to the trouble 
f making it into clothing. 


The first step is to soak the hide in 
clear water for from three to five days, 
or until it is soft. 


While this is going on, put 2 lb. of 
1ustic lime in a wooden tub and add 
pint of water. As the lime slakes, con- 
ue to add water, but not fast enough 


“oO 


to quench its action. When you have 
added about 3 qt. in all, cover the con- 
tainer and let tie solution stand for 24 
hours. Then add 10 gal. more water. 
To loosen the hair, immerse the hide 
this solution by hanging it over a 
tick which is let down into the tub by 
rds. Pull up the hide four times daily 
1 stir the lime from the tub bottom. 


t the hair until, in 5 
off with the hand 


days or so, it 


Now remove the hide from the solu- 
lay it over a smooth beam, and 
push or scrape off the hair, together 
th a thin layer of cheeselike skin, or 
rain,” in which it grows. Next, press 
as much water as you can from the 

le. Rinse it well and soak it in a solu- 
of 10 gal. water and % gal. vinegar, 
neutralize the lime. You are now 


ly to begin the actual 
king buckskin. 

rrease the flesh side of the hide with 
mal fat and hang it (away from 
ct rays of the sun) for 2 days. Then 
olve 3 lb. of pure, white soap chips 
warm water—kept in a moderately 


process of 
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Fireplace for Your Cabin 


itinued from 


page S45 


From here up, the 
creased to the outlet 
carried 3 ft. above the roof peak with a 
final opening of 15 x 20 in. The inside of 
the flue is merely rich mortar, stones, o1 
brick, or a combination of all, smoothed 
off fairly well 


which should be 


On the outside, the back wall is 
brought up straight and the side walls 
shaped inward in regular fireplace 
fashion. In laying out the latter shape, 
figure on the wall thickness at the top 
thinning down to 6 in., which will be 


Boards and strips set up 
construction will be 
inside walls 
openings. 


amply strong. 
as guides during the 
found useful in tapering 
correctly to gain right-size 


They can be burned out later if it is 
found impossible to remove them. 

No damper is used, nor is one neces- 
sary if the throat opening is made as 


shown, with the outlet roughly three 
times its area. Irons for a crane can be 
let into the masonry as the work pro- 
and the mantel likewise, using a 
wood or slab, well-matched flat 
rocks, or a ilf-round section of log as 
pictured, held firm by protruding spikes 
embedded in the masonry. Care in sort- 
ing the stone used for pleasing variation 
in color and size will make it a handsome 
addition to the cabin. 


gresses, 


stone 


But the best thing about it will be that 
it works!—J. A. Emmett 
Buckskin 
warm place—and soak the hide in the 


suds until you can squeeze water through 


it. It takes from 3 to 8 days to reach 
this stage, depending on the tempera- 
ture and on the size of the hide. Rinse 
well in clear water to remove every 


trace of soap. Wring out excess water. 

The next step involves elbow grease 
—and plenty of it. The buckskin must 
be softened, every fiber broken down 
until you have a soft, velvety skin. One 
method is to take a 3 or 4-ft. piece of 
2 x 4-in. oak and drive it firmly into the 
ground. Then blunt its edges. Now pull 
and work the skin around the stake, 
keeping the material damp, until the 
fabric dries out soft, not stiff. 

Two men can work the hide back and 
forth over a blunt-edged board nailed 
between two trees. It’s advisable to 
square off the hide roughly because the 
small pieces can be worked in the hands. 
Still another method is to clamp up the 


hide firmly, and to work on it with a 
piece of hardwood of the rough shape 
of an ax head. All wood edges should be 
blunted. 

When the hide has become soft and 
pliable, hang it inside a box, small tent, 
or smokehouse, and build a slow, smoky 
fire so that the skin will be constantly 
enveloped by the smoke. But don’t let 
the hide get hot. Shift it about until 
both sides are an even color. Don't 
skimp this operation 

The last step—and an optional one 
is the application of tanner’s, or neats- 


foot, oil to the flesh side. Use it very 
sparingly, don’t put enough on to make 
the buckskin greasy. Genuine Indian- 
tanned buckskin was never oiled, but 
sportsmen often prefer to use a little 
to get the maximum softness of texture. 


If, in applying it, you get a little too 
much on, the surplus can be absorbed 
with warm, uncooked corn meal, or 


sawdust.—M. H. D. 


flue is gradually in- 
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“Our Argoflex is Ideal 
for much of Our Studio 
Photography” 


Says SAM ELLISTON of 
Bell Studio, Atchison, Kas. 


ROFESSIONAL quality in amateur snapshots 

is easy with the Argoflex. That's why many 
amateurs are using it professionally. 

Argoflex has the right combination of features 
to make it an all-purpose camera. The full-size 
focusing ground glass, with magnifier, color-cor- 
rected F:4.5 lens, and precise split-second shutter, 
help in solving the big problems of picture 


making: composition, sharpness, exposure, speed. 
Ask your Argus dealer to show you Argoflex. 
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David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 
8 MILE RANGE —WIDE VISION | 


15 Days’ Free —? 
Postpaid or C.O.D. 4.75 
ri t and stray Wel round powerful 
! f liad ances and eye widths. Latest 
I Guaranteed. Uf not 


satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded. Agents wanted. 
Vogue Binocular Co., 7759 S. Halsted, d, Dept. 1501, Chicago 
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» Hull Compasses 
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TAKE A Tip FROM AN INDIAN Ung 


. Balance is the secret of his tireless tred. 
_y Mame Modern living softens feet. alters natural 
iis | te faster on your feet with 
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Inexpensive Sport Afloat 


SLIM pocketbook or an overtaxed 
income are no excuses for not 
owning a boat. They may prevent 
your buying that fast runabout 

or the expensive cruiser you'd otherwise 
like to own, but they need not keep you 
off the water. 

A little money can be made to go a 
long way when it comes to boating. Cost 
can be kept unbelievably low by confin- 
ing yourself to a very small boat, and 
even a sizable one can be had for a very 
reasonable amount if you will choose one 
of the simpler types of design and “hull 
construction. Scow, pram, skiff, and 
other flat-bottom types, and the simpler 
forms of V-bottom hulls are all low-cost 
boats, wherein cheaper and easily ob- 
tained grades of lumber can be used with 
fewer and less expensive fastenings and 
fittings required. And labor—either the 
cost of hiring or the effort required to 
do your own work—may be halved or 
even quartered as compared with the 
more-com plicated construction necessary 
with other types. 

Many designs brought out for boats to 
be built at home are not within the 
capacity of the average amateur builder; 
they require either advanced ability with 
tools or at least some previous boat- 
building experience—perhaps even spe- 
cial building facilities. Too often the 
man about to build his first boat chooses 
such a design, buys materials, and be- 
gins cutting them up only to find con- 
struction beyond his capability—-at which 
point he’s lucky if he can locate a near- 
by professional who won't charge too 
much to complete the boat. Had he 
chosen a design for a very small boat, or 
for one of the simpler types mentioned 


here, he'd have been able to have the 
boat rexwuy for use in a reasonable time, 
and with the experience gained on it 


be ready for something larger or more 
complicated as a later effort 

But do not let the apparent simplicity 
of these flat-bottom boats deceive you; 
a proper set of plans is necessary for 
whatever type and size you have in mind, 
not only to insure the boat's behaving 
satisfactorily, but to keep construction 
simple and as intended for the tyne. All 
these types have been in use for a long 
time, and construction has gradually 
been perfected as to simplicity and 
strength—points the designer will have 
known about and incorporated in his 


plans. These can be obtained from dif- 
ferent sources at little or no cost; the 
main thing is to locate a set for a boat 


to be as nearly as possible like what you 
have in mind—not merely to use the first 
set available, or the least costly, then try 
to alter them to suit your requirements. 
Blueprints and even full-size paper pat- 
terns for many of these simpler types in 
various sizes can be obtained from OvurT- 
poor Lire, while from time to time com- 
plete plans with building procedure 


&8 





outlined have appeared in this publica- 
Lion. 

The scow or punt type is perhaps the 
simplest of all boats to build. The sides 
require little shaping or bending, stem 
construction is simple, and low-cost ma- 
terials can be used. The Mississippi 
River “John boat” is a good example of 
this type, and one that serves well on in- 
land rivers and ponds. The February 
1942 OuTpoor Lire showed plans for such 
a scow or punt-type boat. Working up in 
size in this simple model, we have the 
Garvey model, which may be either out- 
board or inboard-powered for runabout 
use, and which will turn out much faster 
than you might suppose. Larger still are 
the different scow-type cruisers such as 
were discussed in this department last 
month, which afford so much in the way 
of cabin accommodation for a limited 
expenditure of cash and building effort, 
and which because of their shoal draft 
serve so well where the water is spread 
thin. In larger craft of this type the 
tendency to pound when going to wind- 
ward in choppy water becomes apparent, 
but as they are usually used in reason- 
ably protected water this pounding is 
more disturbing than dangerous. And 
their strong bottom construction does 
give an immunity to damage in snag- 
infested waters that the modern cruiser 
or runabout with light framing and thin 
planking doesn’t always have. 

There is only a very slight difference 
between the scows, large or small, and 
the pram type. The latter may be nar- 


rower, with the sides curving in fore and 


aft to give a more shapely bow and ster? 
and the bottom is often raked up for 


ward, but the two have much in commo: 
in the way of cheap and easy construc 
tion, shoal draft, and roominess of hul 


on a given length. 

The common flat-bottom skiff is pe1 
haps the most popular of all 
America, 
cheapness and simplicity of constructior 


boats in 
undoubtedly because of the 


Good performance—and even appeal! 
ance—in this type boat doesn’t resul 
from mere chance. Proper tuck-up or 


rake of the bottom aft, and of the line 


along which the chine (or intersection of 


bottom and side planking) runs 


whereas too much beam, extreme ful 
forward, or other devices to 


ness 


for poor performance. Beam and fre 


fron 
this rake to the bow, will contribute t 
easy rowing or driving with an outboar: 


gall 
room or keep length down, often makes 


} 


| 


board cannot be decreased or increased 
at will to give a satisfactory smaller o1 


larger boat in this type, but these point 
must be laid out with the length of th 
skiff in mind. 


Modifications of this old-fashioned skiff 
type, such as the flat-bottom, lightly built 


dinghies and tenders for car-top carryin; 


and perhaps outboard-motor use, are al 
well suited to amateur building effort 
They may, however, be more difficult t 
build than true scow and skiff types, 

their strength depencs more on 
rectly engineered framework and props 
fastening than on mere weight of co: 


a Col 





HERE‘S A QUICK, EASY 
WAY TO HALT YOUR BOAT 


O YOU use your canoe for hunt- 

ing, fishing, or wildlife photog- 
raphy in shallow waters? Then 
here’s a trick to help you stop the 
craft noiselessly and quickly when 
you see what you're looking for 
and then hold it steady while you 
cast or Shoot. Simply keep small 
loops of rope spliced or knotted 
around two thwarts, fore and aft. 
To stop, you and your partner slide 
the loops to whichever side of the 
canoe is away from wind or cur- 
rent, slip your paddles through, 
and thrust them down into the 
mud as pictured. The wind or cur- 
rent pushing the canoe against the 
two braced paddles will hold it in 
position perfectly. Or, if you're 
alone in the canoe, the loop will 
help you hold the paddle with one 
hand while you cast or work the 
camera with the other. The same 
stunt works with a rowboat.—J.A.E. 
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struction. Their lighter planking must 
be backed by correctly spaced framing, 
whereas the heavier sides and bottom of 
the scow type depend on themselves for 
stiffness, and such framing will probably 
be hardwood, into which fastenings are 
harder to drive than they would be into 
idjoining planking. 

The regular skiff type, because of its 
weight of construction and the flat bot- 
tom, is rather hard to drive under power, 

specially in broken water—a fault that 

; more apparent as one works up in size 
to more than 18 ft. In a boat of this 
ength or more, an inboard engine may 
erve better than an outboard. Such an 
engine is not difficult to install, as the 
wide, flat floor or bottom simplifies fit- 
tine the beds. These larger inboard- 
powered open boats in lengths around 
24 ft. are often used by commercial fish- 
ermen who require a low-cost, easily- 
kept-up outfit with shoal draft and fair 
rough-water ability. In some cases, pro- 
vision is made to lift the shaft and pro- 
peller up into a tunnel in order to get over 
i bar or reef that obstructs the entrance 
to a creek where the boat is kept, then 
drop it down again for ordinary running. 

Another interesting low-cost model in 
this larger skiff type is the sharpie. This 
may have a square or a pointed stern 
and run up to 35 ft. or more in length, 
often being fitted with a cabin for pleas- 
ure-boat use. Especially when equipped 
with a mast and sails, the sharpie is a 
fast and very satisfactory boat, and gets 
iway from any tendency to pound be- 
cause the hull when heeled over slightly 
under sail travels through the water on 
its sharp chine. Outboard or inboard 
power (in accordance with the size of the 
sharpie) may be installed to drive the 
boat when the wind fails. Correct design 
is very important in these boats as the 
sweep of the chine or bottom line deter- 
mines to a great extent their speed and 
ibility under sail. 


TILL another modification of this skiff 
is found in the small pointed-bow 
yet flat-bottom cruisers, for which many 
itisfactory designs have been prepared 
for either outboard or inboard power. 
Here the underwater section of the hull 
resembles in shape that of a beamy skiff, 
but the topsides are brought up high to 
ifford cabin room and cockpit depth. 
Just how and to what extent this is done 
determines the behavior and also ap- 
pearance of the boat, but in lengths from 
16 to 25 ft. good models may be had for 
ise in reasonably sheltered water, so 
ong as one is satisfied with scant head- 
om inside the cabin. 
In V-bottom types, the question of 
hether construction will be simple or 
mplicated, with cost to match, depends 
rgely on the amount of dead rise or off- 
flatness of the bottom. If this is kept 
1all enough to make cross planking 
re possible, bottom framing will not 
necessary, but if the dead rise is deep 
ugh to require fore-and-aft planking, 
1. backing frames on the bottom and 
rhaps battened seams, construction 
be too difficult to consider in this 
ticle on easily built craft. 
ide from these simple types, the 
way to keep the cost of building 
1 is to be satisfied with a small boat 
whatever type you have in mind. 
Effort, time, and ability required for 
truction can then be further kept 
wn by also selecting construction that 
ws that of the simpler types men- 
ed. Canoes, kayaks, duck and hunt- 
types, car-top models, and outboard 
ibouts up to say 15 ft. in length are 
costly to build, as so little material is 
required and designs can be obtained 
f all these with construction fairly 
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simple. Some ability with common tools 
will be required, and as one must work 
carefully progress will seem slow as com- 
pared with building an out-and-out 
heavier flat-bottom type. 

Above this 15-ft. length, and with 
round-bottom types, building cost and 
effort required rise quickly and out of 
all proportion to any increase in size. 
For example, a 20-ft. boat of rather com- 
plicated construction will cost twice as 
much for materials and take double the 
time required to build a 15-footer. 

The interests of the average reader of 
this department are divided equally be- 
tween the woods or things alongshore, 
and the water. And in most cases, a boat 
is wanted not so much for mere pleasure 
running on open water but for fishing 
and for exploring winding and wooded 
waterways, making handiness in the way 
of shoal draft and easy maneuverability 
—along with cheap operation and easy 
upkeep—more to be desired than speed 
or appearance or even seaworthiness. If 
this is your case, the worst mistake you 
can make is to spend a lot of money buy- 
ing, or time and money building, a boat 
that is too large or deep of draft to 
venture close to shore, or one that is so 
handsomely finished you'll hesitate to 
use her for fishing, hunting, and knock- 
ing around in. A very small boat or, if 
you must have something larger, one of 
the low-cost, easily built and cheaply 
maintained flat or semi-V bottom types 
mentioned in this article makes a far 
better proposition.—J. A. Emmett. 


Getting Paint Off Canvas 
Getting paint off a canvas-covered hull 
or deck is apt to be so difficult that com- 
plete recanvasing may be easier. Cer- 
tain high-gloss finishes, for example, re- 
sist lye and even the best of paint-and- 
varnish removers. Too, in certain cases 
the canvas has been laid with glue or 
canvas cement, into which the remover 
may soak and so weaken its adhesion. 
Often a strong lye mixture (two or 
three cans of lye to a bucket of water) 
will cause the paint to chalk and grad- 
ually wash away. Paint or varnish re- 
mover, to work satisfactorily on canvas, 
must loosen the paint so it will come 
off easily. You cannot work on canvas 
with a sharp scraper as you can on 
wood; so use a wide putty knife to avoid 
damaging the fabric. All traces of lye 
or remover must be washed away—by 
slushing with a hose for the former, by 
wiping with alcohol or turpentine ac- 
cording to can directions for the latter. 
Paint can be removed from canvas by 
careful use of a blowtorch. If the can- 
vas is laid over paint, merely burn a 
section and use a wide putty knife to 
remove the loosened paint. However, 
on better jobs the canvas is laid in ce- 


ment or glue, and heat will loosen the 
canvas and cause it to lift. Then, if 
you attempt to scrape it even with a 
putty knife, the canvas will wrinkle. 


Therefore move the torch back and forth 
over the paint, disregarding any raising 
of the canvas and making no attempt to 
remove the paint at this point. As a 
section is burned, move on to another 
patting the raised section down into 
place. It will adhere again as the glue 
hardens in cooling. When all through, 
go over the entire surface with a stiff 
wire brush. 

It takes a little practice to determine 
how much heat to use. With ordinary 
care, the canvas cannot be _ scorched 
while there is paint over it; it is when 
you remove one section before passing 
on to another, that serious scorching of 
the bare canvas is apt to occur at the 
edges of adjacent patches.—J. A. E 





Besides “bagging” the big game, well 
known hunters like Fred Hollender al- 
ways bring back photographic evidence 
worth while. And your field pictures, 
too ... as well as all other photos you 


take with your camera...can be just as 
clear and sharply detailed if you make 
sure to always use your WESTON Expos- 
ure Meter.Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 645 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with 
a ‘*Kalamazoo’’—the extra 
tough folding duck boat. 
, Silent, steady. Non- 
Strong but light 
Go anywhere Check as 
baggage, carry by hand or 
auto, Up or down ina jiffy 
All sizes. Use with your 
outboard, Fully guaranteed 
Write for free catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If YouCan Tell the Difference 




















Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 

smooth, “expensive” flavor. 
EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason i 


ture ¢ 


\ 
r 


1) 


that same mild, 


this unusually fine mix- 
than eight of the 
Superbly blended, 
a full-bodied, mild smoke 

a “vintage” flavor... 
fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “ expensive ’— yet priced low. Why 
not try it ? 


ontain no less 
world’s finest tobace os! 
these give you 
with richne 
a pleasant 


today 


rd r n't have 
M is & ( Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., 


Country 


it yet, write Philip 
New York.) 


Doctor 
Fijle (Minit 
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COAST TO COAST EXPERTS SAY 






44 The FISHING AND VACATION 
YEAR BOOK is what every fisher- 


man needs and should have. “aa Nev 
JAMES TAYLOR ROBINSON ipo 

Richmond Times-Dispatch th . 

pAl€ 

44 The 1942 FISHING AND VACA- _ 

TION YEAR BOOK by FIELD & er 

STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE 44 : pa 


is the best yet. JIMMY POWERS 
N. Y. Daily News 
















tells 3 
tsmen --* ‘ ; : . , 2 
j bet for spor ith all types 44 This new guide will be given an bird 
ow A ood ways to fish eat couDyY enthusiastic welcome by all ang!ers 
the RO 


interested in fresh or salt water 
fishing . . . profusely illustrated 
with very excellent photographs 
and line drawings. 

RAYMOND R. CAMP, New York Times 


From the day the FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK first came out, sports 
experts in almost every state in the Union 
have been praising it to the skies. There’s 
room for only a few of these comments 
here but there are many more... all 
unsolicited ... all agreeing that the FISH- 
ING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK is 
the handiest, most complete encyclopedia 
for fishermen ever offered. Published by 
OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD & STREAM, 
the nation’s leading sportsmen’s maga- 
zines, this great book tells you “How, 
When, Where to Fish” . . . and what to 
use ... for every type of fishing in fresh 
and salt water. Only a limited number of 
YEAR BOOKS have been printed and 
these are guing fast. So don’t delay. Get 
your copy today. 


4a 





44 The most complete fishing guide 
ever issued by anyone . . . should 
prove of utmost importance to the 44 
legion of fishermen. BEN E. SMITH 

Milwaukee Post 


44 Editors did themselves proud . . . 
as an argument-settler on fishing 
questions it has no equal. 44 


RAY HARDWICKE 
Fort Smith Times-Record 



















A FEW HIGH LIGHTS 
A Bait and Fly Casting article by Russell E. Smith, professional 
world’s champion. 


Fresh Water Baits, How to Hook ‘Em. 9 
Salt Water Baits used from Catalina to Chile. Yo 
Fishing Recipes of Famous Sportsmen and Grub Lists for Campers. Ami 
How to Tie Knots; What They're For. plur 
How to Administer First Aid in an Emergency. ee! 
How to Have Fun on Your Camping Trip. 
Fishing, Boating, Camping Kinks. 
How to Buy Rods, Reels, Hooks, etc. 


PERMANENT, CLOTH-BOUND 
LIBRARY EDITION, only $1.00 


This dynamic YEAR BOOK permanently-bound in rugged, , 
green cloth is an excellent gift for your friend or yourself. Get 
it at any of the better Book Stores, Sporting Goods Stores, and = i 
Sports Departments of Department Stores. Or send your order 
enclosing $1 direct to OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept, 102, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York and YEAR BOOK will be shipped postpaid 
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MORE HORSEFEATHERS 


OUR old friend, John H. Baker, 

executive director of the National 

Audubon Society, is at it again. Not 
satisfied with the licking he got when his 
notorious “horsefeathers law” was whit- 
tled down to size and put upon a com- 
mon-sense basis by amendment in the 
New York legislature, he’s still banging 
ipon tin pans to make the bees come to 
the hive and produce honey. Or, to speak 
baldly, he’s trying to keep his moldy 
issue alive to demonstrate activity to 
members of the Audubon Society whose 
contributions: pay his salary. 

The “horsefeathers law” we've told you 
ibout. It forbade the sale in New York 
of plumage, skin, or body of any wild 
bird taken within or without the state. 
It excepted the plumage of 10 named 
species of fowl said to be domesticated, 
mnly two or three of which were of any 
value whatever to the fly tyer. It was 
directed, according to Audubon claim, 
izainst racketeering feather dealers who 
imported feathers for millinery purposes 
under affidavit to the effect that they 
were to be used in fly tying only, for 
which purpose the federal law provided 
in exception. It was drawn up without 
idequate knowledge of the facts, banned 
use of plumage of game birds which it 
is legal to kill, and was a body blow to 
fly tyers, whose consumption of feathers 

ridiculously small. It was the an- 
nounced policy of the Audubons to cam- 


paign for similar laws in the 47 other 
tates. 
So now John H. Baker, mounting his 


hobby for another gallop, in his depart- 
ment “The Director Reports to You,” in 
the “Audubon Magazine,” writes as fol- 
lows: “It’s one thing to get law passed 
and quite another to that it is 
obeyed; this has proved especially true, 
is we know from long experience, of 
laws governing the feather trade. We 
ire glad to report that the New York 
State Conservation Department has been 
checking up on compliance with the new 
feather law. Dealers and manufacturers 

ve had their inventories and account- 


see 


records checked in up-state New 
York as well as in New York City. 
nong the inventories of wild bird 


plumage which was on record as having 


een imported solely for fish-fly manu- 
facturing use, there were a number of 
tems—such as Bustard, Pelican, and 
Screamer—which, so far as we ever have 
rd, had never been used in appreci- 
amounts in such a way. Long had 
uspected that the special exemp- 


permitting commercial exploita- 





for 


were 


birds 
a means of diverting such 
plumage to millinery uses.” 


tion of wild fly-tying, 


being used as 


Baker? Dear, dear! 
telling us with voice 
months that 


“Suspected,” Mr. 
Haven't you been 
and pen for, lo, these many 


the illegal diversion of feathers to the 
millinery trade was what made neces- 
sary the passage of your now happily 


defunct horsefeathers law? Wasn't that 
illegal diversion the club that was used 
to beat the feather dealers into line and 
back you up in your unhappy experiment 
in lobbying? Have you a short memory, 
Mr. Baker? Or could it be that you don’t 
write your own pieces and don’t bother 
to read what your ghost does for you? 

As for the Bustard, the Pelican, and 
the Screamer—pooh, pooh! If you offer 
that kind of stuff to your membership in 
seriousness, you'd probably talk about an 
epidemic if you heard of one case of 
diphtheria in a city of 100,000. 

Why not lay off, Mr. Baker, until you 
have a real issue? If you want one 
here it is, ready made: Urge diversion 
upon the Audubon membership and con 
tributors—diversion of their spare cash 
from horsefeathers to War Bonds. 


Boating Equipment Still On Hand 


}O many owners are taking for grant- 


i that accessories for a boat—lights, 
fittings, cabin hardware, and so on 
nnot be bought. True, little or no 


equipment for pleasure boats is 
ng manufactured, but at this writing 
t dealers have ample stocks of fit- 
supplies, and even smaller motors, 
ike care of requirements for some 
Most of the large marine-hard- 
houses have hesitated to bring out 
catalogues, but many of them have 
tten to customers telling them that 
majority of items listed in old cata- 
les are still available. Few of these 
ipanies manufacture the things they 
but buy direct from the actual 
Kers in quantity lots and far in ad- 
ce of requirements, so that they en- 
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tered the war with heavy 
stocks of most items 
One should, of course, 


fort to keep present equipment in 


emergency 


make every ef 
usa 


ble shape. But rather than depend on 
gear that is in doubtful condition, or at 
tempt to use your boat without an ar 
ticle required by law or necessary for 
your own safety or even convenience 
visit or write a large dealer to see if 
what you want isn’t still available. You 


may be helping him move a stock that 
has perhaps become burdensome to Car- 


ry. And certainly you will not be inter- 
fering with the war effort by merely 
buying articles long since made—es- 


pecially if you turn in the old parts re- 
placed to scrap-metal and rubber col- 
lections.—J. A. E. 


Bean’s Duck Hunting 
Parka 


We believe this will 
be the most popular 
Duck Hunting gar- 
ment we ever sold 
Made of water-repel- 
ent Poplin with ‘‘Nu- 
pel’’ woven cotton 
back also water re- 
pellent treated. Lin- 
ing looks and feels 
like lambskin. Mr. 
Bean prefers it to 
lambskin. It is prac- 
tically as warm 
lighter weight, and 
not as stiff. Detach- 
able hood makes two 
garments. Color, 






I st Gre Sizes Small—Medium—Large 

i Extra Large. Price $12. postpaid. Write for 
r I Cat £ 

L. L. Bean, Inc., 297 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Vifrs. Hu 


iting and ¢ amping Spec ialties 





The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 











B/G VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 






{ Sold by 
More Features i? seed 
even on Bags at Everywhere 


LOWEST PRICE Extra warmth and protec- 
tion. Strong, waterproof 

ind mildew-proof. Well-tilled and closely quilted. 

Zipper fastener with additional button-down strip 

over fastener to keep out damp and cold, Pocket 

to insert air mattress. Canopy top serves as 
duffel bag. Write for folder. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tn St., San in Francisco, Calif. 


12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 


PENN YAN BOATS 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Pa.” CORK 
| CEDAR, BALSA 


eget 4 ,epase 





DUCK end GOOSE DECOYS 

GOOSE FIELD DECOYS 

KITS HEADS, Sas EYES 
PUSH POLE 


HE 


LET ME PROVE } 
CAN MAKE You 


WRITE (24, 















Just tell me where you want handsome, 
powerful muscies. Are you fat and 
flabby? Or skinny and ¢ owkst Are 

you short-winded, peple Then 
write for my 48 page FRI E BOOK 
about “‘Dynamic Tension"’ and 

learn how, in only 15 minutes a 
day, I can make you a healthy, 
confident ,power- 
ful HE MAN, 
CHARLES 
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A Lesson You Can't Buy 


S MIGHT be expected, an unusually 
large percentage of my letters 
from readers now contain re- 
quests for advice on the choice of 

dogs specially suited for home protection 
or the guardianship of young children. 
For, as we all know, in countless fami- 
lies from coast to coast the menfolk are 
either absent from home entirely or dur- 
ing hours which, under normal condi- 
tions, they would spend in the house or 
about the grounds. In thousands of cases 
mothers and “big sisters,” too, are de- 
voting a deal of time to war work, with 
the result that the younger children are 
often left pretty much on their own for 
the better part of the day. 

In the July issue, this department car- 
ried a write-up on the various gun dogs 
and hounds that the writer 
considered best suited for 
the out-and-out war work 
required by the demands of 
the now universally known 
and exceedingly efficient 
organization, “Dogs for De- 
fense.” Simply to name 
them, they were the Irish 
and Gordon setters, the 
various breeds of retrievers, 
and the bloodhound; and 
on second thought, perhaps 
I should have added the 
Norwegian elkhound, 
which, to be honest about 
it, might well have headed 
the list. 

Coming back to the 
“home guard” angle, I be- 
lieve these same dogs are 
equally well equipped phys- 
ically, and by intelligence 
and temperament, to serve 
as protectors of private 
property and as guardians 
and playmates for young- 
sters under the conditions 
I have mentioned But 
since these conditions vary 
greatly in different households—even if 
the latter are in the same city, town, or 
section of the country—may I suggest 
that those of you who are interested 
read or reread that July article. It may 
help you solve a perplexing problem and 
save unnecessary letter writing when 
time is at a premium. 

Of course, practically all the letters on 
the subject of dogs for child protection 
and companionship follow a set pattern. 
But a few days ago came one that was 
not only unique in my editorial experi- 
ence but also, to me at least, exception- 
ally interesting and amusing. While not 
on precisely the same subject we've been 
dealing with up to this point, its content 
is closely related to that subject, which 
is my excuse for mentioning,it here. 

The letter in question was from a little 
girl of 10, whose home is somewhere in 
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Los Angeles, Calif., for, though written 
very legibly in her own childish hand, it 
carried no street address, and for that 
reason I could not reply with any as- 
surance that she would ever receive my 
note. 

And right here let me say that letters 
from children who read my stuff are 
neither few nor far between. I have re- 
ceived many such missives from boys or 
girls interested in dogs. But this young 
lady was different. She didn’t ask for in- 
formation or advice—she gave it. She 
didn’t ask or want my opinion about her 
own individual dog or about dogs in gen- 
eral; she had opinions of her own on 
both subjects. What’s more, her opinions 
don’t jibe with mine and she didn’t hesi- 
tate to say so-—and give her reasons. 


From all of which I got a big kick and I 
have an idea you will, too, so I'm giving 
the letter to you herewith, with capi- 
talization, spelling, and punctuation in- 
tact. Little Miss Los Angeles wrote, with 
numerous ink blots and cross-outs, as 
follows: 

“I have read your articles about dogs 
and enjoyed them very much except a 
few points which I wish to point out to 
you. One of these is the fact that I think 
you are somewhat partial to thorough- 
Breds of the Canine Kingdom. I myself 
think that mixt breds are just as loving, 
noble and intelligent, if not more so than 
the pure-bred dogs. I have also found 
that you can get as good a dog by having 
it given to you than you can get by pay- 
ing the almost fabulus sum of (as men- 
tioned in your articles) 75 to 150 dollars, 

“I have had three dogs that I got for 


j "| think myself 
; that mixt breds 
are just as noble 
and 


practicly nothing. They were the most 

loving companions I have ever seen. 
had a most Beautiful collie-shepard 
whose name was prince. He was almost 
just like a member of our family. I 
your article I think you said dogs usally 
live to be about 10 years old. Well, thi 
dog, Prince lived to the age of 17. Th« 
next dog I had was another true com 
panion. He was a Great Dane and Dober 
man pincher. His name was Chum. | 
did not have him half so long as princ« 
He died at the age of 6 months of di 
temper. I have a dog now named Cham- 
pion. He is a Doberman, police Dog. A 
for what you said Dobermans are not 

good companions for childrens I have 
lot of fun with him. (I am 10 years old 
“Inclosed in this is a poem I wrote o 
the night prince died. It i 

titled ‘My dog’ and also 

picture that looks som<¢ 

thing like ‘Chummie’ (it 

not him.) 

“I close taking it for 


granted that you are also 
a dog lover I am sincerelly 


yours 
“Beverly Hill 


There you are, ladies and 
gentlemen; “that’s the very 
note—that is what shi 
wrote!” Her name is not 
Beverly Hills, but it’s Bev 
erlee something else and, 
in addition to having tl 
courage of her convictior 
I think she writes a might 
good letter for a girl of 1 
As for her “poem,” this d 
partment doesn’t go in f 
verse—light, medium, 
heavy—as a rule, but nov 
adays most rules _ see 
made to be broken, so I’ 
giving you Beverlee’s co! 
tribution, which was w! 
ten two years ago, wht 
she was only eight, and is as follow 


intelligent.” 


His name was Prince— I loved him s 

But I had to let him go. 

We had such fun playing in the sun 

But they took him away the other da 

To the land of peace and the land 
play; 

And I cried and cried in the pale-n 
light 

As if the world would never be bright 

Without my dog. 


Now, then, does this simple story of! 
little girl’s love for her dogs and }! 
spirited defense of their “mixt bred 
make “smoke get in your eyes?” Do 5 
feel just the suspicion of a lump in y: 
throat as you read her “poem” that is 
crude and simple, yet so utterly sinceré 
I hope these are your reactions, as th: 
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were mine, because that means we have 
not yet lost one of the most wonderful 
and valuable possessions we have ever 
had or ever shall have in this worrisome 
world—memories of our childhood. When 
we’re too old or too hard-boiled to cling 
to those memories as shipwrecked sailors 
cling to a floating spar, we’re on the way 
out—still alive but not really living in 
the best sense of the word. 

As I have said, I cannot very well send 
Beverlee an answer to her letter, but if 
I could, I think I should write something 
like this: 

“My dear little Beverlee: 

“TI was very much interested in your 
fine letter and, to tell the truth, it made 
me feel just a trifle ashamed of myself. 
For I’m afraid I’ve been careless or 
thoughtless enough to forget that chil- 
dren of your age have much better eye- 
sight than old codgers like me and see 
most things much more clearly. 

“As a matter of fact, you are quite 
right in what you say about my articles, 
even though on some points I think you 
mistake my meaning just a little, or per- 
haps you do not remember exactly what 
I wrote. Why should you? Neither do I. 
Besides, that’s not important. What is 
important is the fact that you have 
learned to know and love dogs, and to 
love them, not for their blue blood or 
financial value, but for the wonderful 
qualities that have made them man’s 
best friends for thousands of years. For 
you are 100 percent correct when you 
say it’s not always necessary to pay a 








‘fabulus sum’ to get a dog you can love 
and that loves you. You are a very 
fortunate girl, my dear, for you have 
already discovered something that some 
of us older people never learn: that af- 
fection and companionship have nothing 
whatever to do with dollars and cents. 
They can never be bought and they can 
never be sold; you always get them for 
what seems to be ‘practicly nothing,’ just 
as you say. If that were all Prince and 
Chummie and Champion taught you, it 
alone would make all three very valuable 
dogs, even though they didn’t cost your 
father or mother one thin dime and their 
ancestry was just a little bit ‘mixt.’ 
“Now I'm going to tell you something 
that may surprise you. I have a notion 
you expected I might argue with you a 
little over some of the statements in your 
letter. I’m not going to do it. When you 
are five or 10 years older, if you'll write 
me another letter along the same general 
lines and if I'm alive to receive it, the 
chances are I'll have some sort of a 
comeback, but right now I have none. 
I'm for Prince, Chum, and Champion 
hook, line and sinker—and for all dogs 
like them that have boys and girls of 10 
for masters and mistresses. And I’m 
going on record with another statement 
that is true as death and taxes. If and 
when I try to buy anything of any con- 
sequence nowadays, I find myself agree- 
ing with you absolutely when you say 
$75 is a ‘fabulus sum,’ and as far as I’m 
concerned, it’s growing more and more 
‘fabulus’ every day.”—Wm. Cary Duncan. 





The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 

a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








High-Strung Terrier 


My 6-year-old male terrier is al- 
high-strung, but when 
season he be- 
and runs 
him, or 
good?— 


Questfon: 
ways precocious and 
female dogs around him are in 

nes unmanageable—barks, howls, 

nd incessantly Would mating 
kind of an operation, do any 

H., New York. 


do not think mating or an opera- 
The best plan 
instances that aggravate his condi- 
t with him, and isolate him 
giving him 4 

od—twice a 


Answer: I 
1 will give the desired results 
avoid 
Be very patien 
he gets these severe 
phenobarbital daily in his 

if necessary.—J. R. K. 


spells, 


Needs Teeth Cleaned 


Question: My beagle, 2 years old, has a very 
Sive odor on his breath. His gums are 
tly red at the tooth line and there is some 
ron his teeth.—C. A. C., Ind. 


I advise you to have the dog’s teeth 
ed. Also bathe the gums with a solution of 

sodium perborate in 1 glass water two or 
e times a day, add 1% tsp. bicarbonate of 
i to the food once a day, and give the 
nal 1 milk-of-magnesia tablet three times a 


—J. R. K. 


Answer: 


Treatment for Tumor 


Question: My 8-year-old female springer has 
enlargement around one of her nipples about 

in diameter, which has swelled steadily for 
e last 2 months, and is red and angry looking, 
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but doesn’t seem to give her much pain. How- 
ever, she hasn't eaten for the last week and has 
lost interest in everything around her.—F. H., 
Minn. 


Answer: This enlargement is a tumor which 
may be of a cancerous nature, and surgical treat- 
ment will probably be necessary. Bathe the 
part with a warm solution of 1 tsp. epsom salts 
to a glass of water, 3 or 4 times a day, and apply 
10 percent ichthyol ointment to the part twice a 
day. If she give her half of a 
5-grain day, and 
tsp. brandy in a of water twice 
a day.—/J. R. K. 


seems restless, 
tablet 3 
dessertspox 


times a 
ynful 


aspirin 


Growls at Orders 


Question: My 15-month-old fox terrier con- 
stantly growls when given rders to do some- 
thing. Will he get over this?—F. K., Jil. 


Answer: Your dog is probably very nervous 
be patient with and I believe he will over 
habit as he grows older 

not pet him 
around and get 


hir 
nitr 






come the growli 
Anyone appr the dog should 
immediately, but let him sniff 
acquainted. If he seems very 
% grain phenobarbital daily 


J. &. &. 


oaching 


nervous give 
for 2 weeks.— 


Spaying Operation 


Question: I am th 
old beagle sp ayed S 
talked to tell m 


having my year 
iarians I have 
najor operation, and the 





nking of 


veterin 





e it’s a 


dog will be confined a week; others say they car 
ea her after 3 days. Why this difference 
—F. W. , Conn. 

Answer: Methods of different veterinarians 


is conhn 


but son 


ed for a week 
1e doctors per 


vary. An animal usually 
following this operation, 


form it and discharge the dog in 3 days, while 
in some cases the animal may be taken home 
after 24 hours, the owner bringing it back a 


week later to have stitches removed. And again, 
sometimes, a very small incision is made, and 
only one stitch, or none at all, is required.— 


J. R. K. 
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America's Favorite Food For Hunting Dogs 
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KEEN—A tert 
Ready for Action! 


This young owner of the prize-win- 
ning English Setter Puppy, BRAY'S 
PRINCESS TUT, was rightly proud 
when she placed in the Puppy 
Stakes at the Fall Field Trials of the 
English Setter Club of America at 
Medford, N. J., October, 1941. 


RED ROSE-fed during the Field Trial 
period, Bray's Princess Tut placed 
five times out of six before she was 
10 months old. 


Try RED ROSE on your dog and 
watch his reaction. For sale by your 
Eshelman dealer —or mail us $1 and 
we'll send postpaid a 10-lb. bag of 
RED ROSE (making 20 Ibs. ready- 
to-serve). 


JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 
Animal Feeds Since 1842 “ae 
Mills: Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 
Circleville, Oo. 
Address Dept. 93, Lancaster, Pa. 
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RED {°} ROSE 


DOG &PUPPY FOOD 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIF! 


















When 
YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don't blame the weather or animal 
nature when your dog scratches and 
sheds his coat continuously. It isn’t nature's way at all 

\ dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri 
tie produced y the restraint of dome fe mproper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaire a elimination 
The cond ons act t et pa ntetise ation in the 
nerve endings of his shir No wonder } Rosia arene 
Ile is in torment 

Ile looks to you fe help and you can give it 

Rex Hunters Taste ess Dog Powders i: 
tablet form provide blood tonic element and ¢ 
t for dogs of all breeds, any age Given 
Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve disor neh due 

lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, loose 
coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irrita 
tions. They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
St s, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-directed action 
sh subd show a quick effect. You may never know how fine 
your dog can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 


If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 406, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Dog Questions 


Duck and Upland Dog 


Question: I do a lot of both pheasant and 
duck shooting, and want something of an “‘ideal’”’ 
dog—one that will point rather than flush the 
game and at the same time retrieve ducks from 
cold water. Is there any breed that would fit? 
How about the Brittany spaniel?—C. W., Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Answer: There is no pointing breed, as far 
as I know, that can be counted on to retrieve 
ducks from cold water, although there are un- 
doubtedly individual setters that will do so. 
The Brittany is a fine little dog, but hasn’t the 
water-resisting coat of retrieving breeds, and 
certainly has not been tried out to any con- 
vincing extent in this country. They are a 
pointing breed, however, and from what I can 
learn have made good on upland game. 

My choice for the purposes you mention 
would be a springer spaniel. The springer is 
A-1 on pheasant, in spite of the fact that he 
doesn’t point, and as a rule is thoroughly satis- 
factory for retrieving ducks, even from cold 
water.—W. C 


Cold Weather Helpful 


Question: Do you think it would be harmful 
to leave my 5-month-old Irish setter pup at 
my country place next winter? It’s in the Cats- 
kills of New York state, and the temperature 
often reaches the zero mark there.—R. L. W., 
New York. 


Answer: In my opinion a good stiff winter in 
the Catskills will be the best kind of a tonic 
for your pup, provided of course that he is well 
cared for. Irish setters are good and tough, as a 
rule, and can take it and like it. I’ve kept them 
in unheated kennels with the temperature 10 or 
15 below zero with no bad effect.—W. C. D. 


‘Chuck and Weasel Dog 


Question: I would like a dog, smaller than 
the bull terrier-Airedale class, that would be 
good at killing woodchucks and an occasional 
weasel on my farm.—W. R. S., Ontario. 


Answer: Picking a breed for someone else is 
pretty risky business at best, but I'll stick my 
neck out and suggest one of the small terriers 
—a wire-haired or smooth fox terrier or a Scot- 
tie, or better still a Welsh terrier, although you 
may have difficulty locating one of the latter 
as they are not very common. A Welsh corgi, 
another fairly rare breed, would be a good bet 
too. As always, of course, much will depend 
on the individual dog.—W. C. D. 


Pointer-Setter Cross 


Question: I have a 6-month-old pup that is a 
cross between a pointer and a setter, and have 
been told that I won't be able to make a bird 
dog out of him. Is this so? Also, I intend to 
get a purebred pointer pup soon. Would it be 
all right to train the two pups together?— 
i. J. Se Jt, FOUN. 


Answer: If the sire and dam of your pup are 
good bird dogs or from good bird-dog stock, the 
chances are your informant will be proved 
wrong “Droppers,”” as setter-pointer crosses 
are called, very frequently make exceptionally 
good workers in the field. As for training the 
two pups, there is no reason why you should 
not hunt them together, but I would not attempt 
to train them as a pair. Train them separately. 


—W. C. D. 


House Dog and Hunter 


Question: I have been thinking of buying a 
springer spaniel for hunting, but live over a 
store and have no backyard in which to build 
a kennel and run. Could a dog live under these 
conditions without impairment of his hunting 
sense?—E. H. B., New York. 


Answer: A hunting dog can even live in a 
kitchen and sleep behind the stove without its 
affecting his nose or hunting qualities in any 
way. But—and it’s a good, big ‘“but’’—under 
these conditions he must get plenty of good, 
stiff exercise practically every day. Otherwise 
he will get soft and tire easily, just as a per- 

| son would.—W. C. D. 





When worming for 
Tape, Round (ascarid) 
and Hook Worms 


] —you’re sure to worm right if you follow 
id the easy picturized directions with Pulvex 
k (the combination treatment) Worm Cap- 
P| sules. Here’s why— 

Your dog can have Tape, Round (asca 
rid) and Hook Worms, any or all, at th 
same time! To worm for all three AS YOI 
ALWAYS SHOULD, especial y tape 
worms, YOU MUST USE 2 TYPES OF 
CAPSULES. No single-type capsule can 
expel those three worms. You definitel 
expe I them (including tapeworms) when you sé 
the 2 types of capsules, to be given a few day 
apart, in the Pulvex Combination Treatment 
Worm Capsule package. 

Worm right; avoid worming wrong for those 
worms: use Pulvex Capsules. Packaged twoways 
for puppies, for dogs. Either 50c. Double size 
package, 75c. At pet, drug, department stores 
Quantity discounts to kennels; write direct to 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 

1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago 


oa 
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How to Cast Like 
An Expert! 


Complete instructions 
on all methods of cast 
ing. Tricks on use 
THE NOVICE AND wet flies, spinners 
THE EXPERT nymphs, dry flies ar 
other lures. Hints 
fishing for bass, trout 
salmon and panfish. 9 
pages. Fully illustrated 
Send only 25¢ for y 
copy today! Address 
Dept. 102. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 











A Big Fishing Book 
for Only 25¢! 


TT Chock full of infor 
G mation and advice 
[ess every type ot f 
How to find 
natural baits, h 
: handle all kinds 
artificial lures I 
structions on troll 
fly fishing, skittering 
bait casting, ice fis 
ing, and ocean fist 
ing—with pages ar 
pages of helpful sug 
gestions for catching 
trout, salmon, black 
bass, pike, panfish and many others. 84 pages 
Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ for your copy 
today! Address Dept. 102. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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twice during the day and again before 
we go to bed at night. Since it usually 
takes a tick several hours to decide 
where to begin operations, we seldom 
get bitten. 

In case one does get his head under the 
skin, we touch his posterior with a drop 
of turpentine or gasoline. He will pull 
his head out and scramble for cover like 
a hen running from a rooster. Then we 
catch him and kill him. It never is wise 
to pull a feeding tick out because his 
head is likely to break off under the skin 
ind cause infection. 

It was pleasant fishing across the 
meadow where we did not need to watch 
our casts so closely and could enjoy our 
surroundings more. Fleecy white clouds 
bundled up over the cliffs to west of us 
ind floated across the sky. 

It was a lazy, perfect day. Time goes 
too fast on such a one. Almost before 
we knew it, we were hungry and it was 
1 o’clock. We found a grassy bank be- 
side the stream where we could lay our 
rods across a log and let the leaders trail 
in the water while we ate. 

We finished our lunch and continued 
ip the creek. Harper paused to fish a 
deep pool where the water slid in under 
the bank to make an ideal hiding spot 
for a trout and I went on ahead. 

I was crossing the stream when I 
noticed a good trout rising near the head 
f the pool above, where it was wide and 
hallow and completely arched over by 
ilders. At the upper end there was a 
dense tangle of brush, but a fringe of 
tall grass lay along the edge of the water 
ind between the grass and the alder 
roots a narrow strip of sand. I decided 
to crawl along the sand until I could use 
i flip cast to reach the fish. 


UE to the fact that the grass was 
about eighteen inches high, the fish 
didn’t see me as I maneuvered into posi- 
tion. Rising carefully to my knees, I 
pointed the rod above and slightly to the 
left of the trout. Taking the fly between 
ny thumb and forefinger, with the barb 
yut, I drew back the rod into a sharp 

w and released the hook. 

The fly lit a foot upstream from the 
trout and he hit it before the hackles 
were damp. I set the hook by flipping 
ne rod to the left, luckily :emembering 
that the alders were only shoulder high 
ibove me. 

He was a lusty, chunky eleven-incher, 
nd the battle was not too one-sided, for 
I was hemmed in by the brush. 

I had tired him and was reaching 
hrough the grass for the leader to turn 
n loose when I heard a strident, angry 


izZ under my outstretched arm. There 
no mistaking that sound. I was 
ired. I dropped my rod. 


jumped up, forgetting the alders, and 
y knocked my hat off. I scrambled 
iy without it. I didn’t stop until I 
s thirty feet away. The rattlesnake— 
dit was a big one—was crawling slow- 
ut of the grass at the very spot where 
id been kneeling to play the trout. 
[ yelled for Harper. By the time he got 
re, the snake was clear of the grass, 
1 crawled over the grip of my rod and 


nearly to the alder roots. I told 
.arper what happened, stressing the 
‘t that my hand was within a few 
ches of the snake. “I can’t imagine 


y he didn’t get me,” I said. 

Harper was curious. “Let’s catch him 
1 see what’s the matter. Maybe his 
gs are broken off.” 
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“You can catch him if you want to,” I} 


said. “I’ve had enough.” 
Harper cut a slender willow about five 
feet long and left a short stub of a 


branch to make a hook at the butt end. 
Armed with it, he invaded the alders 
while I watched from a safe distance. 
The snake had crawled deep under the 
base of a washed-out alder. 

After several attempts, Harper pulled 
the snake out. It rattled angrily and 
tried to escape, but by hooking it again 
each time it slid off his willow, he fina-ly 
dragged it into the open. By this time I 
was nearly over my fright and my curios- 
ity was growing. The snake had not 
attempted to bite the willow while 
Harper was dragging it along. 

I broke off a sagebrush and poked the 
butt toward the snake, thinking it might 
hit something larger, but it merely 
dodged and would not strike. It even re- 
fused to hit the sole of Harper’s boot. 

We were puzzled. I have seen rattlers 


strike a stick a dozen times when they 
were less irritated than this one. I even 
have seen them batter their fangs 


against the muzzle of a rifle. 


Sigel ve theory that the snake might 
have lost his fangs seemed logical, 
even though we knew that new ones 
grow into place quickly. We were on the 
point killing the snake to open his 
mouth and examine them when I re- 
membered the miniature camera slung 
over my shoulder. 

A snake that refuses to strike ought 
to be a perfect subject for a picture, I 
thought. So while Harper stood guard 
with his willow in case the snake should 
suddenly decide to fight back, I crouched 
and snapped four pictures. (My hands 
were still trembling so that three were 
blurred, but one was all right.) Then we 
killed the snake. 

We propped its mouth 
stick and discovered that both its fangs 
—which were about five eighths of an 
inch long—were in perfect condition. 
Harper proposed the theory that it re- 
cently might have used all its venom 
killing something and refused to strike, 
knowing that it had none. The theory 
was weak, but it was the only one we 
could think of. 

After killing the snake, I recovered my 
rod—the trout had escaped, thanks to 
the bent-down barb—and Harper fished 
a few pools while I looked on. I didn’t 
feel like crawling through the brush 
Finally I recovered enough courage to 
start fishing, however, stepping carefully 
with my ears keyed to catch the warning 
buzz of another snake. 


of 


open with a 


At last we reluctantly turned back 
toward camp. We hurried and did not 
talk, saving our breath for the climb 


over the ridge. When we finally saw the 


tent, gleaming white in the dusk, I 
realized that I was dog-tired and half- 
starved. 


” 


“Bacon and trout for supper,” Harper 
exclaimed as he unsnapped his creel and 
leaned his rod against the tent. 


“You bet,” I answered. “We were| 
lucky.” 
He gave me a quick look. “Lucky in 
more ways than one,” he said. “That 


snake was one in a thousand. Any of the 
other 999 would have jabbed his fangs 
into your arm and I'd be driving you 
hell-bent for a doctor. Instead, I’m re- 
laxing while you fry those trout. We 
ought to be thankful.” 

He was and I did and we were. 





Hunt Club builds up that 
all-day stamina because it has the meat 
and milk proteins, the vitamin-richness 
and the mineral completeness that supply 
abundant health and vigor. And what is 
also important, dogs really like Hunt 
Club. It has a rich, meaty flavor that ap- 
peals to even the “hard-to-please’’ dog. 
This year, keep your dog fit and happy 
with long-proved, condition-building 
Hunt Club. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SKIP-FLEA Powder be 
Kills fleas and helps keep down ticks. 
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on your dog today. 
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SERGEANT’S, Dept. 26-K Richmond, Va. 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book. 
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‘White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 


mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 


Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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He Barks! 


Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
Easy on 
Practical muzzle for 
Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. S 

ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
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Extra jarge Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 
# Against Barking Doge 


a” 
WARNER’ s PRODUCTS CO.,Bept. .. Norwich, Conn. 
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The Only Dog for Ringnecks 


(Continued from page 40) 


The dogs took one brief 
field and headed for 
two bears going for a 


out of the car. 
lock around the 
that swale iike 
honey-pot. 

“Better check ’em,” I warned. 
be birds in that goldenrod.” 

My friend had boasted the evening 
before and again at the breakfast table 
about the stanchness of the Brittany. 
No doubt shook him now. “That’s O.K.,” 
he assured me calmly. “If there’s a bird 
in there they'll hold him!” 

On the heels of his words there was a 
commotion in the middle of the swale 
and a cock pheasant pounded out of the 
weeds and sailed off for other parts. 
The range was a full seventy-five yards 
and we threw no lead. 

Budge yelped at the dogs in mixed 
anger and chagrin, and I started to 
double-time for the swale, certain there 
was more action to come. But I started 
too late. Three seconds behind the first 
bird a second clattered up. It was 
another cock. 

My friend called the dogs in and gave 
them hell. He was so crestfallen that I 
felt sorry for him. As the morning went 
along my sympathy deepened. 

Fifteen minutes after we left the swale 
one Brittany went into high gear along a 
fence row, sprinted half the length of 
the field, swerved suddenly into the 
brush, and sent two hen birds and a 
cock into headlong flight. 

The performance was repeated a little 
later in a strip of heavy roadside cover. 
That brought a mild trimming for both 


“There'll 


dogs, and we veered back to the car, 
penned 'em up, and put the old pointer 
down. 


E DID better. In fact he did well, 
so far as his end of the performance 
was concerned. He has gained caution 
and craft with his years and he’s smart 
enough to know that when he’s down in 
ringneck country he’s not hunting grouse. 
He pussyfoots along, one step at a 
and in 
an hour he gave us as choice a collec- 
tion of false points as you could ask for 
in one morning. And I mean it when I 
say it wasn’t his fault. He couldn't be 
blamed because bird after bird skulked 


off ahead of him and left him holding 
the bag every time he hit what smelled 
like the real McCoy. 


We hunted him for an hour, went back 

to the car a second time, put the spaniels 
three dogs. 
their first pheasant into a 
on the ground in open coun- 
try where we had ringside seats. Their 
second, a big cock, the younger Brittany 
bounced out of a little patch of weeds 
in an old orchard when the bird tried 
to make a getaway. There were several 
more after that in the same style. 

By noon we had piled up a score of 
twenty-three birds seen, two out-of-range 
shots, no hits, and more dog errors than 
you could shake a stick at. 

Budge was pretty quiet when we came 
in for lunch. But he made open con- 
fession finally. “Say,” he commented, 
“you know, maybe there’s something to 
this business of liking springers.” 

I'm pretty certain there’s something 
to it. 

Make 


They sent 
marathon, 


mine a springer for pheasant 
but let me lay down one stipu- 
I want him to work as he’s in- 
tended and told to. If he’s wild and wide- 
ranging you can have him. In that event 
he’s a house dog and useless in the field. 


Whatever he does he puts his heart into 
and a springer out of hand will flush as 


many birds beyond range as any dog 
ever put down. 
Give me a springer that will comb 


every yard of the cover in front of me, 
that will cut figure Z’s back and forth all 
day long and stay within forty yards of 
his boss while he’s doing it unless a 
skulking ringneck entices him away 
That’s how he’s supposed to function. He 
loves heavy going. He should plunge into 
tangled goldenrod, brier patches, and 
cattail swamps and never bat an eye 
He should still be drawing cover when 
the long afternoon shadows are lengthen- 
ing across the fields, boring in for all 
his weariness. He’s tough of soul and 
tender of heart, sharp of nose and as full 
of bird sense as a fox is full of tricks 
That’s my definition of a good springer 


He tells you all along what his in 
tentions are. He shouts bird at you 
when the first hot scent of the tracks 
explodes like a bomb of smell in his 
nose. He never lets up. Every step he 
takes his stub of a tail is shrieking 


Boss—and this—and 
this! He stopped here. He followed thi 
furrow and the taller weeds. He turned 
down this side of the field—he’s hot now 
smoking hot—I can almost see him—he’s 


“He went this way, 


just ahead—get set, Boss! Slam! I told 
you so!” 
That’s the way your springer talks t¢ 


you while he runs John Pheasant out of 
his pants. He'll go hell-for-leather until 
he sees daylight under the wings of the 
bird he’s after. If you can keep on his 
heels he'll give you shooting, but he 
won't wait for you once the race is unde? 
way. If you lag that’s your tough luck 
But at least you know where you stand 


You're not relying on help that no dog 
can give, or on bird cooperation you 
won't get. 

And a surprising share of the tims 
your springer will make game withi: 
thirty yards if you train and handle hin 


as you should—will follow the track fifty 
feet at an easy walking pace and bust 
a thoroughly surprised and disgruntled 
pheasant aloft at shooting range that 
comes close to being ideal. 

If you don’t like pheasant hunting yor 


have no use for springers, unless you 
want a pet for the kids—or maybe 
duck dog. They’re a joke in the grous¢ 


woods, of course, and on quail or chicken 
or woodcock any pointing dog has ’en 
backed against the wall before the argu 
ment starts. But if Old John Pheasant 
is on your calling list, friend, that’s dif 
ferent. You want a dog then that’s mad: 
for the business. 
I give you, gentlemen, a great team 

the ringneck and the springer spaniel} 


Springer Spaniels Lead 
HE springer spaniel proved to be the 
most widely used hunting dog ina tat 

ulation made recently on a 9,000-acr 
hunting area in Michigan. Conservatior 
department men made records of th 
game kill and the dogs used by 2,08 
sportsmen in the first week of the 194 
open season. There were 32 breeds < 
dogs used, including springers, beagle 
pointers, English setters, cocker spa! 
iels, Labrador retrievers, collies, chow 
foxhounds, shepherds, spitzes, Airedale 
terriers, and mongrels. Springer span 
iels were used by 305 sportsmen, beagle 
by 278, pointers by 200, English setter 
by 178, and cocker spaniels by 170. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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iow, and the coveted secret passed on 
with him. 

On these same rivers are other guides 
who have their pet whims about black 
ass. Some believe that a bass never gets 
more than a mile from where he was 
pawned; some say five miles; and some 
ret it up into the hundreds. They have 
their own pet theories about how bass 
feed. Some ardently believe that no bass 
ever eats oftener than every other day, 
which should leave half of them on the 
prod, anyway. 

Sometimes you run across a guide who 
s the quiet type; he stays sober and 
ffers no advice whatsoever. He simply 
won't open up and tell you what he 
thinks is wrong. He has no ideas— 
ouldn’t say whether a black plug would 
be better today or not; doesn’t believe 
nyone knows anything for sure about 

iss fishing. 

And then, some day 
better acquainted, he'll 
lay with the grandest string of new 

iperstitions you ever heard things 

hich are absolutely fascinating. This 
1eans you have to discard a lot of other 
things that particular day in order to 
vork in some of his. This helps a great 
al, however, since it increases your 
re of alibis considerably. Much of his 
hokum will stay with you a long time— 
od or bad. Why, I don’t know, but it 
will, especially if he’s a good guide and 
have taken a liking to him. 


after you've got 


open up some 


OST people think that after a life- 
time study of a subject a man should 
be able to put down a few rules for the 
beginner. We do have a lot of people 
ho gain their daily bread by writing 
yout the fishing pastime. We—or most 
us—read their dope faithfully, and are 
fluenced to a large extent by it. We 
irn much about the habits of the wily 
s. Then, for our own satisfaction, we 
ok a fish square in the face and can’t 
lp but arrive at the conclusion that he 
ist can't be overly smart with that ex- 
pression. 

However, he has weathered the storm 
hty well, considering everything, and 
wonder if he isn’t just a little smarter 

than he was twenty-five years ago. If 
isn’t, maybe we've grown a little 

imber. We're both still here, but he 
ms to be taking better care of him- 

f as the years roll on. 

Well, we keep on trying—scheming, 
ting new methods, cooking up new 
ises. This helps keep the lure in 
game. We come home from another 
er haul, meet one of our fortu- 

friends on the street. He has stayed 
e, saving his rubber, and we don’t 
the grin on his face as we start 
ld alibi. We try so hard not to te 
m, and we have so little to lie abcut 
more. We tell him the water wa; 
or too clear, the wind was wrong, 
glass was low, they hadn't re- 
ered from their spawning season, the 
n was wrong. 
id all the time we are talking, we 
see that he feels if he’d been along 


>< 


= 


less 


190 


too 


story would be a lc: different. He 
along the next time, and his ex- 
es don’t jibe with yours at all. We 


e two days late in getting over there; 
knew all the time that we just got 
ight flat-footed, that’s all. It’s never 
“system.” 
So when you add it up in the winter 
re isn’t much you can do about what 
ppened in the summer. You can do 
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Confessions of a Bass Expert 


(Continued from page 50) 


this, however, and you probably will any- 
way: get out the old catalogue, then 
mosey along to your favorite fish-pole 
store to line up the management. Insist 
that he stock this-or-that new gadget 
these very things knocked ’em dead just 
before the season closed last fall at Hot 
Springs or Bally De Ram. You got it 
confidentially from a friend—you know 
what you are talking about, see? 

Then, when spring does come along 
get out the old tackle and all of the new, 


obtain several differently colored lines, 
take the old barometer, and don’t fail 
to get in at least three fish calendars 
Pick out your favorite one, but hang 
onto the other two—this way you can 
go fishing every day if you feel hike it, 
and when the fishing’s over you can 
build up a better alibi, since you have 
mor material. And it sounds real scien- 
tific too. 

Those of you who have read this far 
have, no doubt, been expecting some 


thing that will help you with your bass 
fishing, something new or startling. I 
won't disappoint you—here it is: go fish- 
ing next summer as much as you can 
and pay some attention to it. Don’t go to 
sleep on the job at all. You may find out 
something. 

If by chance you do will you please let 
me know about it? I’m a sucker for 
news like that. 


It's Easy 
to Make Sinkers 


(Continued from page 25) 


The wooden mold. This is a very sim- 
ple and easy type which can be made 
quickly and used immediately. Take two 


pieces of wood and cut them into strips 
4 x 2x12inches. Fasten these strips to- 
gether face to face to form one piece 
1% x 2 x 12 inches. Fasten the strips 
with screws, one at each end. With a 
brace, and bits of graded sizes from ' 
inch up, bore holes in the strip on the 
11-inch face, using the line between the 


two pieces as a center. Bore as many 
holes as is desired for sinkers of various 
sizes. 

Do not bore entirely through the 
piece but only to such a depth as the 
length of the desired sinker requiré 
Cut some small-gauge wire into two 
inch pieces and fold into loops. Coppe1 


wire won't rust, but again you can con- 
serve by using ordinary galvanized. Pout 
the pot metal into the holes and while 
it’s still molten thrust in the looped wir 


Fill all of the holes, remove the screws 
and the sinkers are ready for use. 

The putty or clay mold. Still another 
method which will work is the putty or 
clay process. Whittle or saw out a sinke! 
form in the shape of a pyramid. Force 
this, point down, into the soft clay o1 
putty. Put a wire loop down into the 
point of the impression, after removing 


the pattern, and pour in the metal. Pour 


slowly, if clay is used, to avoid burns by 
steam. 

Putty is safer as the oil will only burn. 
With clay, if the worker is not in too 


great a hurry, a number of impressions 
can be made and let dry before pouring. 
However, I’ve been very successful with 
the wet clay by working carefully—and 
have sinkers to show for it! 
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Attract Wild Duck: 


Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of Duck-— 
Stomachs show DUCKS PRE- 
FER Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, also Ducks 
Meat, Coontail, Elodea which feed ducks 
soon as sown. f 









Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 
Ready for Fall Sowing. Describe Place 
—Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. 


TERRELL’S 4. 8itiiis onsuttancs 


541A BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


war 44 


Beef, pork for army. More squabs wanted for homes. 
Our Gov't says: “Grow squabs in your backyard. 
Can be carried on extensively by those who cannot 
keep livestock of any other kind. Nothing easier to 
raise, nothing better to eat."’ Raised in only 25 days 
Why breed yey when Roy rt ibs sell at poultry 


w 





tops’? Write today for war-time STARTER and FREE 
BOOK of money-making personal experiences in every 
State. Easy directions, low prices for breeders. Begin 


now RIC E F ARM, 429 H Street, Melrose, Mass. 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
f ern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
»we since 1984. Member of N. Y ) 
iatio ns For omplete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 


MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Fast — Easily Raised 
Wwe BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise = 
924 BV Road, 

























Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue og Bream e Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 














Eastern $ 00 
Labradors ete 
Yukons aan 
Al l sh a ma ibject to 5 days inspection be- 
: The , 0 indicated by the fact that 
I ave of approximately $15.00 per 





ts I have produced during the 


pel i e! k pe 
a “al 

BOOK DOMESTIC MINK" $1.00 
PEARL PLATINI M FOX priced on request. 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
New York 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, 


Bemus Point 


Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Plant Natural Foods that will 
t and hold large numbers at 
r favorite hunting or fishing 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck 
»and ) others described in free 11- 
nok. Write, describe grounds, 
ré e free planting advice and 
Oldest Aquatic Nurserics, 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-68 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


~ KRDaTNS 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 













































Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 


27< a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


and initial as separate words. 


Count each number 





Mae AIREDALES wl | 


PUPPIES. Pedigreed Oorang Strain. Reasonable. 





Mifflin Lakes Kennels, Ashland, Ohio 

OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped on 
approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, | hio. i 
AIREDALE puppies. Warland Procter Strain. 


Mary J. Graham, Scranton, 8.C 


gee tacit su | 





BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken 
Trial. , Puppies Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
toute 

QUALITY youngsters, Field Champion sired, reg- 
istered. Rudolph Frundt, 1328 Reycraft, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


Rabbithounds, thoroughly broken. 
Trial Puppies. 3ert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. J 

BEAGL r: S, Raodbbithounds. groken. Youngsters. 
Trial Guy Werner, Seven-Valleys, Penna. 


BEAGLES, 


REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free Shipman, Warsaw Ind ae 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, O-16, Herrick, Illinois a 
BEAGLES Broken, started. Choice. Quality. 
Trial. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna. oa 
BROKEN Some ready to. start tegistered. 


Fremont, Ohio 
Penman Puppies Also 
Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Pups. Cheap. D. 


Jolly Time Beagles 


TRIPLE Champion 
trained stock. Masterly, 


BEAGLES. Broken, Starters, 


Hamme, Seven Valleys, Penna. _ 
TRAINED Beagles, Puppies, longeared. Eligible, 
register. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa i 
WELL trained Beagles. Starters. Puppies. Neu- 


Beach City, Ohio. be 
BEAGLES and Rabbithounds, Broken, Started, 
Trial. John Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 


| CHESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS J | 


LABRADOR Retrievers. The best in Duck Dogs. 
4 excellent black male pups 5 months, ready to 
train. AKC registered from top Field and Bench 
stock. Sire has Championship points . . . dam is 
daughter of two Champions, one International 
Price $50 ea. Also handsome 2 year black male 
with Championship points . .. son of Imported 
Dog. Has had a season of training under gun. 
Proven sire. Top Show and Stud prospect! $150.00. 
For information, pedigrees etc.: Darlingdale Ken- 


miller Bros., 





nels, Reg., 131 8S. Main 8t., Adrian, Mich. -. 
BLACK Labradors Females Five months 
Healthy and good retrievers. Peverill’s Pomedane 
Kennels, RR No. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 


selection of pup- 


BLACK Labradors only. Large 
Rodall Ken- 


pies. Write for list. Priced right. 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 
BLACK Labrador Golden 
Dogs and puppies. T. B. 
Spencer, Iowa. 

BLACK LABRADOR Female from 
Champion. Trained. Bill Hoffmann 
Wisconsin 

CHESAPEAKE Retrievers 
pups. Papers. Priced right. 
Stevens Point, Wis : 
LABRADOR Pups sired by America’s first and 
only Dual Champion. Also trained and partly 
trained dogs. Jerry Angle, York, Nebraska. 
CHESAPEAKE 3ay Retrievers—If you really 
want the best, write for list. Lee Scott, Me- 
chanicsville, Iowa 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels. 
BEST in West. Golden or Black Labradors. 
logg, Junius, S. Dakota. 
GOLDEN Retrievers fine breeding 
man, 1613 Hervey, Boise, Idaho if 
GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South Da- 
kota 3 
FELT’S Quality Chesapeakes. Priced to sell and 
guaranteed. Roy S. Felt, Mason City, Iowa. 


[fie vounos hl 


COON Hunters! Have had 35 years’ experience 
hunting and training coon hounds. Have na- 
tional reputation selling the best. Offer, I think, 
the best broken straight coon-opossum and com- 
bination hunters, males and females, 3 to 6 years 
old, redbone, biuetick, blacktan breeds, open and 
silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the best rabbit 
and squirrel dogs. Also have broken fox hounds 
Sold cheap, on trial. Get my 


terms before you 
buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels 


Retriever Trained 
Miller, RR No. 1A, 


International 
Waupun 


Best Bloodline, May 
Belmont Kennels, 


“puppies, youngsters, 
Glasgow, Mont. 
Kel- 


James Baugh- 





Hazel, Ky 


ARKANSAS Best Coon Opossum Skunk 
Mink-——-Fox—-Wolf—Deer—and Rabbit hounds. 
Also one and two year old well started Coon 


hounds. Coon hound pups—right age for fall 
training. Trial allowed. References in your State. 
Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

COON Hunters—-I am the Champion Coon Hunt- 


trained Coonhounds for 
Offer you I believe 


Kentucky. Have 
22 years. I know what one is. 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent Trailers. 3 
to 5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
HIGH Class, Farm Raised Male & Female Rab- 
bit Dogs, $20.00 Each. Sold on Trial. Money 
with Express Agent. If looking for something 
cheap, don’t answer this. Grisham's Kennels, 
Baldwyn, Miss 


STRAIGHT Cooners 


er of 


Combination tree dogs, Fox 


and rabbit Hounds. Prices $15.00 and up. Dures 
Thomas, Boaz, Ala 
REGISTERED Redbone pups. Parent A-1 coon- 


Minn 


ers. Art Roloff, 


Lewisville, 


$15.00 buys two-year-old nicely started coon- 
opossum hounds of the best tree blood. Helped 
tree several last season. Write for terms. Lewis 


Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 
$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded coonhound. 
Have several. Hunted last season, treeing nice- 
ly, shipped COD or will furnish free description. 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
SACRIFICE. Honest Coon Hounds $50.00 and up. up. 
Express Co. Hold Money. B. Miller, Lynn 
Grove, Ky. 


HUNDRE D Hunting _ Hounds Che ap. . Catalogue. 


Elton Beck, QO-17, Herrick, Mlinois. 

WESTERN trained coon, ci it, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
FOX, Deer, Coon hounds; Shipper 37 years. 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. ; 
AMERICA’S finest coonhound puppies. Free il- 
lustrated circular. Grand Mere Farm Kennels, 
R.4, Niles, Michigan. 


OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain Coonhounds, 


$75.00 and $100.00 each. Extra high-class com- 
bination coon skunk opossum hounds $50.00. Good 
average treehounds open and _ silent trailers 
$30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and $30.00; partly 
trained coonhounds $20.00. Extra high-class deer- 
hounds $40.00. Champion rabbithounds $15.00. 
Fifte¢éh days trial. Literature dime. Edward Fer- 
guson, Booneville, Arkansas. 
JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker strains. 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox hounds. Shar- 
on Center Kennels, Sharon Center, Ohio 
OUTSTANDING Rabbit Hounds $20.00 Each. 


$35.00 Pair. 10 days trial. Bury Miller, Murray, 
ow, Geode 
NORTHERN trained_ 
dogs. Guaranteed. 


Coon, Fox, Wolf, tabbit 
Pete Wilde, Colby, Wis. 


COONHOUNDS, possum and squirrel dogs, 
sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 


HIGH Class Coon dogs, $20.00 each. Combination 


re a- 


hunters, Rabbit and fox dogs $15.00 each. All 
dogs on 30 days trial. Miller Kennels, Farming- 
ton, Ky. 

HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 

SPECIAL Kentucky Coon Hounds. Female, 2 
years old, good bitch $15.00. 15 days trial. 
W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

EXTRA Tree Stock: Black and Tan Pups. Gen- 
erations top-flight cooners. Good Older Dogs. 
Carroll Cutting, Decorah, Iowa. 

SALE Coonhounds, Combination Fox and Rabbit 


Hounds. Trial. Write Jackson Gillman, Jackson, 
Tenn. y ; i. : ca 
ORIGINAL Old-Time, Long-Eared, Black-and- 
Tan Foxhound pups; from Way Back; most Re- 
nowned ancestry. C. H. Merritt, Marcellus N Y 
REGISTERED longeared black-tan Fox and 
Coonhound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 
RABBIT Hunters—Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 
you I believe the best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 2 
to 3 years old. The right kind. Males and Fe- 
males. J. N. Ryan-Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
REGISTERED long eared Black-tans, Blueticked 
coonhounds, Beagles. Distinctive, classy, able. 
Catalog 10¢ 10c. c. Earl Go: Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS || 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 


















Cooners. Combination Hunters. Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, II. 

PUPPIES! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 
108 colored pictures, descriptions recognized 
breeds, 35¢. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. . 


FOR Sale: : Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tee 
Sire at 


PURE Snow White German Shepherd 
Stud. Also Puppies, $50.00 up. A.K.C. Regis- 
tered. Lois Goff, Watervliet, Mich. 


GERMAN Shepherds, Scotties, Wire Hairs, oth- 
er breeds. Males, females, and spayed females. 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties. 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I 
N. ¥ 


ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies. Catalogue 
ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, 


Ohio 

CHOICE Coach, Rat Terrier and White Collie 
pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 


WaterSpaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, O-15, Herrick, Illinois 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. 
Kennels, Leland, I 


Kane 


PUPS from Alaska’s first breeds of sledge dogs. 
Buyck, Minn. 


SETTERS 


Arctic Kennels, | 


AND POINTERS 


IRISH Setters... ready for training imported 
sires—$25.00. Registered brood bitches—guaran- 
teed in whelp to imported dog, Sulhamstead 





Trace d’Or—$25.00. Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio 

DUE to draft: Offer great sacrifice, two fully 
trained bird dogs, with lots experience, never 


before for sale, trial, $50.00 each. Jim Wilson, 


toute 3, Box 428, Memphis, Tenn. 
GERMAN Shorthair pointer at stud, born and 
trained in Germany A.K.¢ a magnificent speci- 
men, 5 years old, fee $25. Puppies for sale. 
Hubert Klein, Fishkill, N. Y 
GERMAN Shorthaired 
guaranteed pure-bred. 





Pointers. Choice pups 
Brains with hunting abil- 


ity. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont 
ENGLISH Setters: Registered Puppies, Trained 
Setters. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minn 








POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Train: 








Dogs and Puppies. Papers, trial. Spring Val! 
Kennels, Cullom, Til. 
GORDON Setters. Hunters. retrievers, the ide 


Grouse. Illustrat 
Galion, Ohio 

, depend: ible point 
R No. 6. Memph 


dogs for Pheasants and 
booklet free. Comrade Farm, 
GUARANTEED, E xperienced, 
and setter. Trial. Ira Griste. 
Tenn. 
REGISTERED German Shorthair Pointers. A 
Springer Spaniels. Priced right. Leonard 
Clair Two Rivers, Wis. 
GERMAN shorthaired pointer 
collar and gun. Reasonable. 
bus, Wisconsin 
POINTERS, Setters, 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Sportsmen's Service, LaRue 
ENGLISH Setters, Pointers 
$15.00. Trained males $45.00. 
nels, Marysville, Calif. 
pedigreed Pointer. 





pups, broken 
Bemmann, Colt 


$50.00 to $200 
Sold by mail or 
Ohio. 

Cockers, puppies 


Featherside Ke 


Spaniels, 
6 days trial. 


LARGE ~ Hunted two seasor 
Whelped 1939. $85. D. M. Courson, Waukegan, I 


REGISTERED Drahthaar Pups from Hunti: 


Stock. Bruno Weiss, M: adison, Conn 
POINTER pups ready. Bird dogs trained I 
3elding, Pigeon, Mich. 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training, Grouse, Phe 
ant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa 


ENGLISH Setters, Jan. March whelping, $10.( 


Also grown dogs. M. C. Curl, Edison, Ohi 

CHAMPION bred registered pointer pups. $15. 
tobert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

BLUE Belton Setter puppies. Best of breedir 
Karl Gillman, Rittman, Ohio. 


IRISH Setter, Pointer pups. Reg. Hunting Sto 
Bill Duncan, Weston, Missouri. 

BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups che 
_Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 

COIN and Pilot Breeding. 

Lewistown, Pa. 


[ae SPANIELS Dn] 


SPRING ER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained «d 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fu 
Kesterso yn’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washingtor 
SEVEN springer bitches in ~ whelp, great Ch 
pions, $50.00 up. Some are trained. Chevr 
Ethelbert St., Winnipeg, Canada. 

AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Finest Hunt 
Blood. Retrievers. Brighton Kennels, 986 De 
ware Road, Kenmore, , 

COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Red, 


35 E. Hale Stree 














Black, Gr 


sires. Champion Prince of Huntington and I 
ter. $20.00 each. Mabel Sill, Corry, Penna 
REGISTERED Cocker and Springer pups, Fir 
Bloodlines Hunting strain. Robert eter 
Richville, Minn. 


COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approva 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Penna. 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spani 
_Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 
ELIGIBLE Springer puppies, $15 and $20. T 
Stillwell, Wentworth, S. D. 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies $1 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, South Dakot 
FOR Sak Excellent springers. Dr. Th 
Magill, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

SPRINGER Spaniel pups. 2 months. Two C! 
_pions at Stud. Almon Williams, Berea, Oh 
REGISTERED Springer pups, Weanlings 


_services Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, I)! 

SPRINGERS: A.K.C. For Field, Show and C 

panion. Oscar Utnehmer, Antigo, Wis 
priced right. H 


PEDIGREED Springer Pups, 
old aman, Woodville, N.Y 
SPRINGERS and Cockers. Hunting Stock. T! 
Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Colorado. 


BE DOG TRAILING SCENTS bk 


TRAIN your dog to run coon, fox or rabbits 
laying trails with Rickard’s animal musks. § 
plifies training. Also deer, fox or rabbit-pr 
your dog. $1 bottle guaranteed. Write for « 
plete information. Pete Rickard, Box OL, C 
skill, N.Y. 


[ame terriers @a] 








BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle: we 
bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White P 

Va. 

REG. Black-Tan Rat Terrier puppies $1 


Cc hatfiel ( 


_ea uch. cee Cc. oO D. L ust Bros. 


i= 


‘*‘PRACTICAL Pistol Instruction’’ Basic tr 
ing manual for plant guards, auxiliary |} 
home protection. Gives complete instructior 
teaching individuals or groups in proper, safe 
of all handguns. 28 pages, illustrated : 
or stamps. Full information about mem 
benefits, free. National Rifle Association, 16 


FIREARMS 











Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D.C 
EXTRA—Extra—New 1942 list of moderr 
antique Firearms, send coin 20c 30-06 


cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75e per 
dred. Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine cor 
50c. U.S. Engineers Locator Levels r 
cost originally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Public § 
Shops, Dept. L-47, 13 8S. 16th St Phil 
BRAND New!! Magazines for .45 Colt aut 
ics, $1.65. Barrels, $3.95. Also parts for M 
1917 and .45 auto pistols. Live Leather Gé 
sling straps, $1.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren Stre 
New York 
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Over two thousand 








Stoe ger ‘Arms Cc ‘orp. a 
Y 





(Death Magazine). 


P Sights for Krag, 





Smith Gunshop, 


Over 2 To > oral 
Howe Fur Company 








Tevocurs SCOPES, ‘SIGH nN 





aI 





Northern Bred Wild Turkey 








| CA 


























Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners 
professional grade no trash or unnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 


stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 
Calif. 


FLYTYERS— Illustrate 
by step, quickly. Two 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfa 
804, Worcester, Mass 
MAKE Flies; 
tion Books; ‘‘Fly 
10c. Materials Ca 
velt, N.Y 
ENCLOSE $1.00 for 3 comic ‘‘Fishermens Di- 
plomas’’. Suitable for framing, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Fisherman’s Luck Club. Box 
545, Tyler, Texas 

WHOLESALE Pric Flies Streamers Bugs, 
Lures, Fly Tyi ng ana Lure x materials 
Complete stocks Satalog free. S ipreme Mfg 
Company, Amari lo Texas 

WHOLESALE prices: Fly-Tying Materials. 1942 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descrip- 
tions 10c cash. Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass 

FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ material cata- 
logue. Culver Lures Company, Dept. 05 1847 
South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
‘*RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, III. 


FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic. 
Priced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle, 
Livingston, N. J 


teaches how step 
or complete kit 
Fishcrafters, Box 





fitable pleasure. Instruc- 
g** 10¢c Rod Making’ 
ree. Wiltmarths, Roose- 

















LIVE Bait Fishermen! Here is the Minnow 
Catchingest trap ever devised. Write for Folder. 
Doan Trap Co., Miami, Okla 

FLY Tyers! Better materials at lowest prices. 
Free Catalogue. Perry Lures, West H: aven, Conn. 


= PROPERTIES (FOR SALE Pr | i 





COLONIAL eae An eet Paying Invest- 
ment. Widely known as one of Georgia’s finest 
farms. Sacrificing for good reason. 2140 acres 
21 fine buildings. 20 miles wire woven fencing 
Livestock and crops doing fine Healthft 
and good neighbors. Average rainfall 
Good timber and pastures. Electricity 

Abundant good water. Large pecan grove 
modern city *lenty game and fish 

Terms. No trades. $20 per acre. W. I 
son, Albany, Ga 

STROUTS Catalog Just Out! | ri ry 
homes, rural business opportuni 64 pages 
chock-full of bargains described in states east of 
the Mississippi: write today for this money-sav- 
ing ens ‘ing guide. Free. Strout Realty, 255- 
SW 4th A\ N. Y. City. 

OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 











p—— : 
. ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 5 


BOWS—Arrows: Construction—Instruction Book 
50c. Catalog free. Archery, 617 South State St., 
Chicago. 

ARCHERY Bows from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. W King Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
St.. Eugene, Oreg 
SINEW Backed Ye i 

die Lunsford, 4214 N. 2nd St Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, supplies 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery, 2209-B East 75th, Chicago. 


Tes Taxiveamy a | 


‘‘MODERN ‘Taxidermist Magazine’’, Greenfield 
Center, N.Y Devoted entirely to taxidermy 
methods, photos. Sample Copy Free 

YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


[[-é-e_ INDIAN CURIOS c=] 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5 








Hunting Bow, $16.00. Ted- 








oc. 
100 ancient arrewnends $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark _ : 
25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 

5 TINY arrowheads $1.00—5 Fossils $1.00 Bay- 
onette, 68 Ci\ War Musket $4.88 Museum 

Wenona, Illinois sib ; 
4,000 BARGAINS: Indian Relics, Antiques, Fos- 
sils. Swords, Minerals. Firearms. Catalogue eo 

(Photographs — of _Mo t.) _Museum, Wenona, 


| [sa WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS ‘ 


WILD Rice Brings Ducks in Swarms. ms. Terrell’s 
Seeds Grow! Complete Line Legal Duck Foods 
Plant Now! Write, Terrell’s, Wildlife Consult- 
ants, 542A, Oshkosh, Wis 















FREE to Pipe Smokers—For a new thrill and 
smoking experience tell us your brand of tobacco 
and get Free sample Mild, Mellow, Nature-Fla- 
vored Green River. No obligation. Mail postal to- 
day. Pete Moberly. Box 951, Owensboro, Kentucky 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake. pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
SIGNS Easily and expertly painted with Letter 
Patterns. Write for free sample. John Rahn, 
N1332 Central Ave., Chicago 





New advertisers are requested to 
first advertisement. 
to Classified Dept 


Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their 
ad with remittance 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send your 
353 
ssue closes OCT. 22. 























books, novelties. 


10c. Wm. 





illustrated price list 
Animal Snares, 


live traps. 


L, Hibbing, 


Sslyest fox 
Guaranteed. 


» ground and deep 
ws 


Q. Bunch, 


Rickard’s fa- 
photo, methods, 
Cobleskill, N.Y 

Camping Equip- 
Fur Company, 





Ic Ors GAMES Macic || 





STEREOSCOPIC | 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


BOATS AND CAMPING 











=" 
BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shap 


POWER your boat with Ford engine. ¢ 
_L ehman jan Engineering Co., 








AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


all LS "Dev ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double We Double ¥ Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Photo Service, 











way I¢ 7 








COMMEMORATIVE Half ~ Dollars, 
Long-Island, Cleve- 
land $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 


Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 





GOVERNMENT 








» dimensional) Art Photos. 
Oddity House, 






ape pa pa- 
all type 





‘=< 

‘Build A 
(Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’ 
Blueprint Co., Station 


Catz log 70s. 
. . L, Newark, N. J. 








Prints each eight 
Hollytints, OL- 


sample film 10c. 
Tennessee. 


i ’ 





Tell me what 
Philo Skinner, 


a ETHIE OPPOR ONITIES. L 


Grow ing Ginse ng. Fall 


Particulars 


St. Norbert, 


Profits Used 
shoes 12'.c. Over 


unnecessary. 


1250-BZ, Jetf- 





wat 


qualit y Kkhaki- 


Fingers are 


slot in palm. 
no further supply 
dress glove you wear; 
Send check or 
guaranteed. $1.75 per 
Co., 45 Ogden 


Ll 





wis, Crows. 


"Parke Illinois. 
Sample duck 


75c. Novel- 


Tenn 
tarpon 50c. 





ea with a Patent. 
No charge for pre- 


A. O'Brien 


Patent Attor- 
Washington, D. C. 


Preliminary 


O-Hotel Plaza, 


advice free. 
* Washington, D. Cc. 


mal 


rs, Columbian, 








appointments 

week. Men— 

for euneesnetiens. Full par- 

—— today. Frank- 
SS ? 


> Pay! Learn 
Fcrime Book’’ 
Inst. Applied 


























GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


WAVE SPRUCE GROUSE DIMINISHED,OR GOT SmaRT? 
) INOIANS SAY THE BIROS ONCE LIVED IN HUGE FLOCKS 
FROM WHICH ENOUGH COULD BE KILLED TO KEEP A 
TRIBE IN MEAT FOR WEEKS. BUT THE LARGEST Groups 
RECORDED NOWADAYS NUMBER ONLY FIVE ORSIX/ 


i 











f 
























| THE WHISTLER OR GOLDEN-EYE DUCK REALLY DOES WHISTLE 

© ua... BUT WITH HIS WINGS, NOT HIS BEA J HIS SHORT, STIFF 

PINIONS CuT THE AIR LIKE A KNIFE,MAKING ANOISE WHICH 

| AUDUBON REPORTED COULD BE HEARD HALF AMILE AWAY. 
MAYBE THATS WHY THE GREAT NATURALIST CREDITED 

THIS DUCK WIFH THE PHENOMENAL SPEED OF GO MILES AN HOUR! 


PCO PE Oe LT RE Pe ‘ai TOE EL TERE LEP EL 5 cio ila cat ie Utada 
aa 2 . 


UNFAIR TO porwies! THE NAME HEDGEHOG, OFTEN 
FASTENED ON 0uB BIG TREE -FEEDING RODENT, THE 
PORCUPINE, ACTUALLY BELONGS ONLY TOA PRICKLY 
LITTLE GROUND —GRUBBING INSECT—-AND-SLUG EATER OF 
EUROPE AND ASIA, ABOUT THE SIZE OF A LARGE RAT 










EP Om OTE: 


brea a 





NR EES 





SocKEYE AND CHINOOK SALMON MAY HAVE. RED OF 
PALE FLESH WITHOUT ANY APPARENT DIFFERENCE IN 

EXTERNAL APPEARANCE AGE,OR SEX.... OR ANY erin 
EFFECT ON THE FLESH'S OWN QUALITY OR TASTE. er leade 
YET THERE’S LITTLE MARKET FOR CANNED SALMON : — 
NOT OF THE CONVENTIONAL RED COLORS 


Sayan, gee 





~~ 





REINDEER FAWNS AGE BORN ROUGH AND READY. | 
STUDIES MADE IN COLD, FORBIDDING COUNTRY 200 

MILES NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLESSGHOW THAT 

} BETWEEN BSAND 9O PERCENT OF THE FAWNS SURVIVE! | 








: 


) AND THEYRE ABLE TO TRAVEL AFEW HOURS AFTER piern/ 


, 





5 = 
ee. IN CUMBING STYLES.” CATS DESCENTy 
TREES BACKWARD--.-RACCOONS, HEAD FIRST, 





- OUTDOOR LIFE RIFL 






















[ts Messerschmttts 
not Mallards today, Bill!” 


rMODAY, when warbirds swoop and on in the hearts of sportsmen, Win- 
RAPID FIRE... W: I circle with deadly menace, Ameri- chester, too, has gone to war—proud 
chester was a pioneer in €4'S familiarity with firearms is paying that its world leade rship in sporting 
rapid fire—developing big dividends. arms and ammunition can now help 
the first successful repeat- : America to victory. But we are not un- 
ing rifle, the forerunner Men who yesterday trained themselves 


mindful that war can teach—as well as 


of the modern rapid-fire to swing a gun smoothly and accurate- . ee 

gun. For years Winches- : e. destroy. Already Our experience in War- 
ER TE i ly at wildfowl—who thrilled at the long ‘ He hi 
- pialperensalees de-vibr entation . ~ . . . time production is bringing to light new 
irms has included repeat- range of Winchester Super Speed shot- methods and dev elopments And when 
ing shotguns. First, the = shells—are today the guardians of our Pag 

sturdy Model 97. Later, " Oe ie “05 peace comes, you will benefit. For rest 
“ag as Model 12 safety. For now their peacetime skill is at aieiee 3 . : 

r lous Model 12, , : : assured that if Winchester Super Speed, 
the world’s most popular helping rid the skies of Messerschmitts 
Seeman | Ze Leader and Ranger shotshells and Super 
— and Zeros. , Np ail? : 

Speed and Silvertip cartridges can be 

Today, while its great reputation lives improved, they will be. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


IMPORTANT 






- sige upplies of MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD. At one point on his 1915-16 
ps on Antarctic expedition, Sir Ernest H. Shackleton was forced to re- 
nage Peete duce the weight of his equipment to the absolute minimum. He 

See your 


abandoned valuable instruments, even gold coin, but he felt he 
could not dispense with his Winchester .44 cartridges. 


WINCHES 


TRADE MARK 
"On Guard for America Since 1866” 


RIFL AND SHOTGUNS e CARTRIDGES AND SHOTSHELLS © FLASHLIGHTS AND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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REF. STACK 5 


rreere tre the War 


The trim, alert drivers of the British-American Ambulance Corps look 
very smart in their blue-giay “R.A.P. style” uniforms. These girls 


ean read a map like a field marshal, assemble a motor, do a man’s work any day. 


Motor Corps of the 
American Women’s 
Voluntary Services: 
The young lady 
standing is dressed 
for duty behind the 
wheel. The seated 
drive r wears her 
uniform for under a 
ear. The Camels are 
an important part of 
the uniform, The 
favorite with men 
in uniform, Camel: 
click with women in 


uniform, too, 


Steady Herves are a must on a job like theirs. Notice how many of them smoke Camels, 


And remember, Camels are the favorite with the men in the armed forces. 


Wherever you find the Services 


you find (Camels 


Steady Merves ...\\\:\'- the order 
of the hour not only with the men in 
all the armed services but in all the 


women's services. too. 


Here is ©member of The Na- 
tional Security Women’s Corps. 
A recruit, having passed her 
courses, wears this smart uni- 
form of slate blue with brown 
belt and overseas cap. Motor 
mechanics, rifle shooting. map 
reading. hospital aid are just 
a few of the courses studied. 


‘amels 


This crisp, efficient 
looking young lady is 
dressed for service as a 
Hospital Aide in the 
American Women’ 
Hospitals Reserve 
Corps. You see Camels 
everywhere in the 
women’s services. 
“They're so mild. And 


they taste so good, 





women say. You hear 


that all over. 


J. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Wins 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 
In the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Gua 
the Favorite Cigarette is Camel 


(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST E 
CHANGES, SALES COMMISSARIES, SHIP'S SERVIC 
STORES, SHIP'S STORES, AND CANTEENS) 





